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T HE subject of my address is one which, for a variety of 

reasons, should be of interest to everybody. It is con- 
stantly before members of our profession as a difficult prob- 
lem in relation to diagnosis and treatment; it is a source of 
perpetual annoyance to lawyers, whose minds are as confused 
as are those of their medical brethren in regard to its nature 
and significance ; and it is a matter of economic importance to 
the community at large in that it occasions an enormous 
waste of time, energy, and money. Such reasons alone might 
be sufficient to justify my choice, but there is another which 
has still more weight. The term ‘‘traumatic neurasthenia’’ 
and the uses to which it has been put have brought profound 
discredit, and, I feel bound to add, in many instances deserved 
discredit, to our profession. As far as I can see, our pro- 
fessional reputation is not likely to be reinstated in the eyes 
of the public or of the law until every medical man and woman 
has a clear conception of what is meant by this much abused 
term, and is able to express that conception in language as 
lucidly as he or she would explain the meaning of ‘‘ fractured 
clavicle’’ or ‘‘gastric ulcer’’. It is, perhaps, fortunate that 
we are not often called upon to interpret in public all the 
terms which are to be found in an index of medical nomen- 
clature. It is most unfortunate that we are frequently asked 
in public to indicate exactly the meaning of ‘‘neurasthenia’’ 


* Delivered to the Oxford Medical Society on November 9, 1923. Reprinted 
by courtesy of The Lancet. 
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and its causal relationship to trauma, and it is a calamity 
that our efforts to do so should so often evoke derision from 
the body of the court or judicial witticisms from the bench. 

It is only necessary to hear the evidence given in work- 
men’s compensation cases in regard to traumatic neurasthenia 
in order to understand how difficult it is for the legal pro- 
fession to take this evidence seriously. In one such instance 
the following statement was made by a medical man in 
describing a patient alleged to be suffering from traumatic 
neurasthenia: ‘‘My opinion of this case is that his symp- 
toms are entirely functional. The question is how much of 
these are genuine. Probably some of the symptoms are 
genuine, but he is giving way to them.’’ The lay mind must 
be considerably ‘exercised to find the expert knowledge 
wrapped up in such an opinion. On the other hand, I confess 
to have been equally confused by the words I shall quote 
from a lawyer’s letter: ‘‘The employer’s case is that the 
man’s inability to work is caused by his brooding over the 
effects of the accident and that he is suffering from weakness 
of will and a fixed, but erroneous idea that he is a chronic 
invalid. If they establish this proposition, then the court 
would have power to refuse further compensation. If, on 
the other hand, this man is suffering from neurasthenia, as 
we are advised, he is then entitled to a continuance of the 
compensation.’’” To my mind the employer’s proposition 
affords a definition, although perhaps a crude one, of what 
is meant by the term ‘‘neurasthenia’’. In other words, I 
should regard the alternative diagnoses, on the choice of 
which legal judgment would depend, as meaning one and the 
same thing. Herein lies the crux of the whole problem, and 
the cause of the confusion which at present fogs the medical 
and legal mind. In order to disperse these mists, it is essen- 
tial that we should establish clearly in the first place the 
nature of neurasthenia, and secondly the causal relationship 
between trauma and that condition. It is my purpose to 
examine critically the facts with which experience has pro- 
vided us and to consider whether, as a result of this examina- 
tion, we can arrive at some scientific and practical conception 
of what the term ‘‘traumatic neurasthenia’’ really means. 

Let us begin by recording what experience teaches us in 
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regard to types of neurasthenic patients who attribute their 
condition to injuries. There are three groups of cases. The 
first group, which comprises the great majority of cases, can 
be labeled ‘‘ anxiety neurosis’’. 

Group 1. ‘‘ Anxiety Neurosis’’—These patients give a 
history of injury to any part of the body, the head perhaps 
being the commonest site. They differ in no respect from 
eases of anxiety neurosis, such as we meet in ordinary prac- 
tice without any history of injury, or from the most common 
type of shell-shock victim met with during the war. They 
complain of constant ‘‘ pressure’’ headache, insomnia, fatigue, 
giddiness, tremors, inability to concentrate, loss of appetite, 
and pain and tenderness at the site of injury wherever it may 
be. When you examine their eyes, they blink continually, and 
each voluntary movement they are asked to perform is carried 
out feebly, hesitatingly, and perhaps tremulously. Their 
whole appearance is one of anxiety and misery, but careful 
examination reveals no evidence of organic mischief. 

Group 2. ‘‘Spinal’’?—The second group comprises a 
much smaller number of patients, but the picture presented 
is characteristic. It may be labeled the ‘‘spinal’’ or, in more 
vulgar, but descriptive language, the ‘‘my poor back’’ group. 
The patient invariably walks into your room leaning on a 
stick in one hand, with the dorsum of the other placed over 
the lower part of his back. You know at once that the site 
of his injury is his spine. As a matter of fact, many of these 
patients have suffered only from a sharp attack of lumbago 
while making a physical effort in the course of their employ- 
ment. In addition to their characteristic attitude, they often 
present also the symptoms of anxiety neurosis. Again, ex- 
amination reveals no sign of organic disease, but there is a 
superficial tenderness over a great part of the spinal column. 

Group 3. ‘‘Hysterical’’—In this group the anxiety neu- 
rosis is often associated with some definite hysterical symp- 
tom, such as hemiplegia, monoplegia, paraplegia, and so forth. 
These cases are not very common, and their occurrence is 
immaterial to the question under investigation. 

As already stated, the development of neurasthenia has no 
constant relationship with the site of injury. The nervous 
symptoms are more likely to follow a blow on the head, or a 
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strain of the back, but they frequently present themselves 
after an injury to a foot or hand. Direct injury to any part of 
the central nervous system, therefore, is not necessary for the 
production of neurasthenia. On the other hand, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the awe with which the lay 
mind regards an injury to the skull or to the spine may be 
sufficient to account for the frequency with which such injuries 
are followed by neurasthenia. The severity of the injury, 
again, has no bearing on the development of neurasthenia. 
The latter may follow trivial injuries to the limbs as well as 
a severe concussion. But there is one exception to this rule, 
an exception which is not without significance. It is rare to 
find an injury which inflicts permanent physical disablement 
on a patient followed by neurasthenia. The man who loses 
an arm or a leg as the result of a railway accident does not 
suffer from an anxiety neurosis, unless, of course, he has 
entirely other reasons for doing so. 

So far a consideration of our experience in cases of trau- 
matic neurasthenia allows us to form two definite conclu- 
sions. In the first place, the clinical picture of traumatic 
neurasthenia is identical with that of anxiety neurosis. In 
the second place, the incidence of neurasthenia on trauma is 
quite independent of the site or severity of the latter. On 
what does this incidence depend? This is a question which 
we should be able to answer. We have to find a factor which 
is always present in cases of traumatic neurasthenia, and 
which is generally absent when trauma is not followed by the 
neuropathic features we have described. From what I have 
already said, it would seem impossible to find that factor on 
the physical side. Any attempt to correlate the part injured 
or the nature of the structural injury with the evolution of 
neurasthenia has been shown by experience to be doomed to 
failure. - Naturally we turn for light in other directions, and 
the question of the patient’s inherent or constitutional reac- 
tion automatically engages attention. We may be tempted 
to seek for and find in each patient suffering from traumatic 
neurasthenia some evidence of hereditary nervous instability. 
There can be no doubt that such a proposition is attractive, 
and that it contains at least a germ of truth. But does it 
satisfy our minds as the factor determining the development 
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of neurasthenia after trauma? Speaking for myself, the 
answer is in the negative, willing as I am to allow it its 
legitimate due. 

Having given this question much thought, and having seen 
and studied quite a large number of patients suffering from 
traumatic neurasthenia, I have come to regard one factor as 
having a more profound influence than any other in determin- 
ing the advent of neurasthenia after trauma. I refer to the 
question of responsibility. Is the patient responsible for the 
injury, and has he to shoulder the burden of its results, or 
ean he shift that responsibility and that burden on to others? 
Auto-responsibility or hetero-responsibility? If the latter is 
to hand, then we have the initial preparation of the soil 
favorable to the growth of neurasthenia. We love to shift 
responsibility, and, having done so, we have leisure and 
liberty to study the injury in detail and all the results which 
it entails. More than that, we are ready to shift the re- 
sponsibility for recovery on to others, and tacitly to reserve 
to ourselves the right of determining the length of the illness. 
What a difference there is between slipping and falling down- 
stairs due to our own carelessness, and doing the same thing 
as the result of a push. The emotion of anger and the sense 
of injury are added to physical discomforts, and are more 
than likely to prolong disablement. I do not think I am ex- 
aggerating the importance of hetero-responsibility when I 
submit that it prepares the ground for the crop of nervous 
symptoms following trauma, but I must offer you some evi- 
dence on this point. 

Accidents and injuries are among the commonest incidents 
of everyday life, and certainly not more than one in a thou- 
sand is followed by neurasthenia. In the course of years of 
practice, I have seen a large number of cases to which one 
could apply the name ‘‘traumatic neurasthenia’’, but I can- 
not recall one in which the responsibility for injury has not 
been placed away from the patient. These patients have been 
workmen’s compensation cases, railway-accident cases, motor- 
accident cases, soldiers, sailors, and so forth; employers, 
insurance companies, railway companies, and the state have 
supplied the responsibility. Let us take another sphere of 
action in which accidents, trivial or severe, are frequent—.e., 
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the hunting field. It is true that one occasionally sees a 
patient from this source who presents features resembling 
those of traumatic neurasthenia, but they are always cases of 
neglected concussion, never cases of injury to other parts. 
Moreover, such cases are easily cured, whereas traumatic 
neurasthenia is almost proverbial for its resistance to treat- 
ment. 

But if hetero-responsibility prepares the soil, whence come 
the seeds? In order to learn something about traumatic 
neurasthenia, as in all forms of neurasthenia, you must let 
your patient talk, you must encourage him to recall every 
detail of his accident and all subsequent events. He will tell 
you many things which, apparently unimportant, have great 
significance. There you will find your seeds. 

Let me describe the sort of story you will hear. Smith is 
injured in an accident occurring in the course of his employ- 
ment. The accident took place in such a way that it caused 
a considerable emotional disturbance—that of fear. This is 
often called shock, but is distinct from surgical shock. The 
injury caused pain, and the doctor, on examining him, said: 
‘*By Jove, you have had a narrow squeak! An inch to the 
left and the blow would have broken your back.’’ A restless 
night during which he remembers that there were only three 
men doing what ought to have been done by four. This gives 
rise to the sense of injury. His employers are responsible 
for his suffering. A mate comes to see him a day or two 
later, and reminds him that Jones had a somewhat similar 
accident and was dead within a year. (It is immaterial from 
their point of view that Jones died of influenza and pneu- 
monia.) His wife is a plucky woman and sympathetic, also 
much incensed against the employers because of the neglect 
to supply sufficient labor for the job. She makes him com- 
fortable at home, in spite of shortened means. His injury 
is really slight, and after going to the hospital or his doctor 
twice a week, for two or three weeks, there is no physical 
disablement. But the seeds which were planted have grown, 
and will continue to grow, with the result that you soon have 
a condition of anxiety neurosis in full bloom. If the doctor 
said he had had a very narrow squeak, it is obvious that he 
must have been very seriously injured, and he could not be 
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well in a month. Even if he appeared well, there was always 
the possibility that something else would develop. Did it 
not in the case of Jones? It must be remembered that to the 
lay mind trauma is still the most important and universal 
etiological factor in medicine, just as it was in medical text- 
books fifty years ago. A pain here or a pain there is sufficient 
to keep him on the alert for complications and sequele. Fear 
and anxiety keep him awake at night, and so the vicious circle 
is formed. Beneath the surface all the time is the knowledge 
that his employer was responsible for making him ill and is 
still responsible for getting him well. Yes, he will go into 
hospital for treatment, but under protest. He will come out of 
the hospital worse than he went in, and more convinced 
thereby that the injury he received was far more serious than 
other people, particularly the insurance officers, realized. 
Weeks, months, and perhaps a year or two pass by. He has 
either become incurable or is tempted by a lump sum of money 
in full compensation of all his claims. Accepting this, he 
has, unwittingly, resumed responsibility for his health, and 
sooner or later health is restored to him. 

The case of Mr. Robinson, however, is rather different. He 
was in a train returning from business when a collision 
occurred. He was thrown across the carriage and consider- 
ably bruised, and not a little frightened. What with his 
bruises and fright, he had several restless nights, in the 
course of which he explained to his wife the dastardly neglect 
of the railway company in allowing an hour to elapse between 
the collision and his being conveyed to a place of safety. This 
indignation grows as his bruises and fright disappear. He 
feels disinclined to return to business, and his doctor has 
hinted that two or three weeks at the seaside, in order to 
get over the ‘‘shock’’, are advisable. After all, the company 
must pay for this, and it is a long time since he had a good 
holiday. On his return he is not yet inclined to work, and 
meanwhile the question of how much compensation is due to 
him has become, and is still, a matter of dispute between his 
and the company’s lawyers. He is given to understand that 
he is suffering from traumatic neurasthenia, and it is im- 
possible to say when any one may recover from that disease. 
Anyhow, the company is responsible not only for the disease, 
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but for financing him until he is well. Litigation threatens, 
further medical examinations ensue, a sum is offered; shall 
he accept it? More sleepless nights, and the picture of anxiety 
neurosis, complicated by the sense of injury, is complete. 

Now let us look for a moment at the other side. A hunting 
man sustains a severe concussion as the result of a fall. His 
doctor tells him he was within an inch of breaking his neck. 
He has nobody but himself or his horse to blame, and accepts 
the medical dictum in the spirit that a miss is as good as a 
mile. After a few days’ rest, he is feeling so much better 
that he wants to know when he may get up, and how long it 
will be before he can hunt again. Provided he is kept long 
enough at rest, there will be no neurasthenia. If, on the 
other hand, he is up too soon, headaches will develop, and 
he will find that he is very easily tired and quite unable to 
concentrate. A further period of rest would get rid of these 
symptoms, but neglect of such precautions would probably 
mean the establishment of a neurasthenic state from which 
recovery may be slow. 

Before turning to other aspects of my subject, let me con- 
sider briefly one or two of the seeds of neurasthenia to which 
I have referred. I purposely brought in the doctor as a 
seed, because I am convinced that care in talking to patients 
who have sustained injuries is of the utmost importance from 
a psychological point of view. Such patients are in a very 
suggestible condition, and the most trivial remarks of the 
doctor in attendance are apt to produce lasting impressions. 
Of this I have had many illustrations, brought out by con- 
versations with neurasthenic patients. My reference to the 
wife originates from the observation of insurance doctors, 
as well as from my own. It is rare to find a traumatic 
neurasthenia persisting for any length of time unless the 
woman responsible, be it wife or mother, is above the average 
in her ability to maintain a comfortable home. 

Nothing, perhaps, stands out more prominently than the 
sense of injury if you indulge in conversation with patients 
suffering from traumatic neurasthenia. There can be little 
doubt that it is a psychological factor of much importance in 
promoting and maintaining the patient’s ill health. It is a 
vague, intangible disease of the mind, almost a psychic cancer, 
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difficult to eradicate, and calculated to block all recuperative 
processes. It forms one of the chief obstacles in the path of 
treatment. There is a wrong to be righted, and until that has 
been done to the satisfaction of the wronged, the latter is not 
likely to turn his attention away from his injury to the 
ordinary affairs of life. 

But having given due prominence to the difficulties of treat- 
ing and curing a patient with traumatic neurasthenia, let me 
point out that much may be done to prevent it. It is not a 
condition found immediately after an injury; it exhibits its 
first symptoms only as the bruises are disappearing, and very 
often at a still later period. But it sprouts and grows under 
the doctor’s nose, and if he is quick to detect the noxious 
weed and alive to the dangers associated with its growth, 
he may successfully nip it in the bud. This, no doubt, is 
often done by practitioners who are in the habit of studying 
their patients’ minds as well as their bodies, but in many 
instances the former are neglected. The incipient signs and 
symptoms may, perhaps, be noted, but are regarded as outside 
the sphere of medical attention and as the natural sequence 
of an injury, attributed to that vague factor ‘“‘shock’’. A 
little clear thinking should make one realize that the effects 
of shock are most manifest immediately after injury, and 
tend to disappear slowly or quickly as the case may be. On 
the other hand, the nervous symptoms which we are discussing 
make their appearance later and progressively increase as 
time goes on. A little psychotherapy applied early in these 
cases would be far more valuable than lint and bandages. As 
in all spheres of medicine, early diagnosis and appropriate 
treatment is the secret of success. 

At the beginning of my paper I expressed my belief that 
the disrepute into which medical evidence on cases of trau- 
matic neurasthenia has fallen was occasioned by the absence 
of a clear conception of the pathology of that condition. 
There appear to be two schools of thought. The one favors 
the view that an injury of any degree of severity and inflicted 
at any site may produce a physical condition of the nervous 
system, with characteristic signs, but without any morbid 
anatomy, to which the name traumatic neurasthenia is fairly 
applicable. The other view, and I submit the true one, is 
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that the signs and symptoms of traumatic neurasthenia are 
those of an anxiety neurosis, complicated by certain factors 
to which I have drawn attention, and that it should be re- 
garded as an emotional state, dependent, not on any physical 
disturbance caused by trauma, but on a number of psycho- 
logical factors. Although the knowledge that an injury has 
been sustained exerts a powerful influence in the development 
of neurasthenia, the latter is not the result of trauma. 
Furthermore, it must be recognized that the power of the 
influence exerted by the knowledge that an injury has been 
sustained would be very small unless it were accompanied 
by the ability to shift the responsibility for the injury and 
its effects on to other shoulders. It is quite true that there 
are many physical manifestations present in all severe cases 
of neurasthenia, and that they may truly be regarded as 
disabling, but our knowledge of the physical manifestations 
of the emotions enables one to recognize those of traumatic 
neurasthenia as those of chronic fear. After all, what is 
anxiety but chronic fear? 

As medical men, we are not in any way bound to go further 
than this. The final decision as to whether a condition such 
as I have described is to be legally regarded as the result, 
direct or indirect, of injury must rest with judges who 
interpret the law of the land. 

At the present time, according to the letter I have already 
quoted to you, the courts recognize two conditions, one of 
which is a mental state characterized by brooding, weakness 
of will, and fixed ideas, and the other ‘‘traumatic neurasthe- 
nia’’, which, having a name, is in no need of further defini- 
tion. A name is so satisfactory even when it means nothing; 
it becomes part of the established order of things and dis- 
courages all curiosity or investigation. The irony of the 
present position is that if you suffer from a certain kind of 
mental disorder following an injury and it is called traumatic 
neurasthenia, you are entitled to compensation; but if the 
judge prefers to describe the identical condition in other 
language, then you must forfeit your claim. That legal judg- 
ment should continue indefinitely to be based on such a con- 
fusion of ideas seems hardly possible, but it is difficult to see 
how reform is to be brought about unless the medical pro- 
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fession becomes united in its opinion as to the meaning of 
traumatic neurasthenia, and each individual member of it is 
able to supply an intelligible interpretation of that meaning. 
What is a judge to do if medical witnesses on one side say 
that a man is suffering from brooding, fixed and erroneous 
ideas, and on the other side that he is suffering from trau- 
matic neurasthenia? 

The judicial mind is bound to regard the latter diagnosis 
as that of some dire disease, of which the name is sufficient to 
indicate its origin from physical injury. He can have no 
choice, under existing laws, to do anything but continue com- 
pensation so long as this, perhaps interminable, disease per- 
sists. On the other hand, he can decide that the patient is 
not suffering from physical disablement, but is brooding and 
harboring fixed and erroneous ideas, a decision which enables 
him to stop compensation. What a quibble! Would not the 
following judgment cover both cases? I find that Mr. Smith 
is no longer prevented from working by reason of any injury 
he may have sustained as the result of the accident, but that 
he is suffering from an emotional disorder which has its 
origin in anxiety and other psychological factors. But such 
a judgment would not necessarily bring the judge’s difficul- 
ties to an end. Sooner or later it will have to be decided 
whether compensation can be claimed for a disorder of the 
mind, call it either neurasthenia or anxiety neurosis, follow- 
ing an injury for which another person or body is responsible, 
but not resulting from that injury. This question has already, 
I believe, been a potent source of trouble to the legislators of 
other countries, and is one which sooner or later must be 
faced here. It is a question full of snares in which justice 
and mercy may easily be entangled. The mind of the general 
public is as yet quite incapable of realizing that a condition 
of ill health and disablement can be the result of psycho- 
logical influences alone, and a decision that compensation 
could not be recovered for neurasthenia following an accident 
might be the subject of an outcry. On the other hand, a con- 
trary decision constitutes a direct appeal for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of neurasthenia whenever the responsi- 
bility for trauma can be foisted on the shoulders of others, 
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and especially when a sense of injury has, rightly or wrongly, 
been acquired. 

These legal problems, however, are not for us to solve. 
Our duties lie in a different and even more important direc- 
tion. If we are convinced that traumatic neurasthenia—or 
‘*anxiety neurosis following trauma’’, as I should prefer to 
call it—is a mental disorder recognizable in its infancy, it is 
our duty to prevent its development. We must be on the 
lookout for the earliest symptoms, just as we look out for a 
rash in a person who has been exposed to measles, and we 
must be prepared to fight them without delay. We must 
realize that they are the advance guard of an insidious dis- 
order capable of producing far-reaching results and distress- 
ing disablement, and we must be ready to give them battle on 
their own ground and at the earliest opportunity. Our 
weapons must not be merely the advice to take plenty of 
exercise in the fresh air, and a bottle of medicine repeated 
week after week, but a free expenditure of time devoted to 
fathoming the contents of the patient’s mind, and an honest 
endeavor to reéstablish a healthy mental outlook. Bring the 
anxieties and fears and misunderstandings to the surface, 
expose their fallacies, and disperse the germs of revenge and 
greed. 

It is impossible to encourage and reassure successfully an 
anxious and perplexed patient until you not only understand 
his fears and difficulties, but have convinced him that you 
have thoroughly mastered them. 

Before concluding, may I say a few words in regard to 
diagnosis in the case of patients who have suffered head 
injuries? I refer to patients who have had more or less 
severe concussion, and who complain of subsequent headaches 
and mental disabilities in the form of defective concentra- 
tion, defective memory, depression, fatigue, and so on, without 
any physical signs of disease. It is convenient to approach 
such cases with the idea of discriminating between three 
different conditions, each of which has characteristic symp- 
toms and appropriate treatment. I have already referred to 
the first group to which might be given the name of true 
traumatic neurasthenia. A member of this group has had a 
definite head injury with concussion, the severity of which 
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may be roughly measured by the length of retrograde amnesia. 
He has been kept at rest in bed for an inadequate length of 
time, and after getting about suffers from headache of the 
neurasthenic type—that is to say, more or less continuous 
and described as pressure on the vertex, or as a tight band 
round the temples. He is easily tired and cannot concen- 
trate, thinks his mind is becoming defective, becomes de- 
pressed and anxious, and finally presents the characteristics 
of a neurasthenic patient. Such cases can be prevented from 
developing if sufficient rest is prescribed for patients who 
suffer concussion. They can be readily cured with rest and 
reassurance, provided the responsibility is their own. The 
second may be described as the ‘‘contusion’’ group. In this 
case the patient recovers from the effects of his head injury 
in all respects except one. He finds that every attempt at 
physical exertion gives him a severe headache which is 
paroxysmal, not continuous, and more or less exactly localized 
over the site of injury. This site becomes tender when the 
pain is present, and sometimes when it is absent. An X-ray 
examination may or may not reveal a bone injury. Not a few 
of such cases can be relieved only by surgical intervention, 
and when the skull is opened, there is usually found some 
localized thickening of the meninges, and perhaps a collection 
of fluid in the subarachnoid space shut off from surrounding 
healthy parts by adhesions. At the site of bruising, the brain 
has become anchored to the dura mater. The third group 
comprises the cases of anxiety neurosis following trauma, to 
which I have already devoted much of your time this evening, 
and which, as I have pointed out, are able to shift responsi- 
bility away from themselves. Their prevention and cure 
must depend largely on psychotherapeutic measures. 

In conclusion, I do not for one moment expect that the 
views I have expressed will be unanimously accepted. I shall 
be satisfied if I have provided some food for thought, and if 
[ have established the case with which I opened in regard to 


the need for some clear thinking on the subject of ‘‘trau- 
matic neurasthenia’’. 
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T HAT a correct diagnosis of the ailment of a sick person 
is imperative before a physician can hope to institute 
proper treatment is a fact recognized even by the laity. That 
a person who is socially sick and who comes to the notice of 
organized charity requires study and a diagnosis as a pre- 
liminary step to treatment has been accepted in recent years 
by relief organizations administered by persons trained in 
social science. But that a person suffering from a conduct 
disorder, standing before the bar of so-called justice, should 
be studied from every possible point of view, and a diagnosis 
made of his case before treatment is administered, has been 
recognized by a relatively small group of people. Persons 
entrusted with the treatment of this last class of ‘‘sick indi- 
viduals’’ are frequently antagonistic to any plan that seeks 
to put into effect this fundamental principle of the interde- 
pendence of diagnosis and treatment. The failure of the 
legal profession, and of other officials concerned in the man- 
agement of the machinery of justice, to recognize the need of 
applying the methods of exact science to the problems of 
crime and delinquency is costing every community thousands 
of dollars. Educational and welfare organizations year after 
year have carried on their conference program topics similar 
to those under discussion here, but seldom have there been 
present at such meetings any considerable number of judges, 
lawyers, doctors, or state and municipal officers—the very 
* Read before the Section for Exceptional Children, New York State Teachers’ 


Association, Albany, N. Y., November 27, 1923, and before the Second World 
Humane Conference, New York City, October 27, 1923. 
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people whose understanding and codperation would make 
practicable the application of these truths. 

In spite of the machinery of police systems, courts, and 
reform and penal institutions, the rate of incidence of crime 
and delinquency remains stationary. The forces thus far 
focused upon these conditions have been curative rather than 
preventive; remedial methods that have not ‘‘remedied’’ and 
reformatory methods that have not ‘‘reformed’’ have been 
the rule. This is not a reflection on the interest, earnest- 
ness, and high ideals of many persons engaged in court, pro- 
bation, or reformatory work; it simply means that such 
interest and idealism have been expended along ‘‘blind 
alleys’’. Perhaps we are safe in saying that the day is now 
dawning when the conscience of any person responsible for 
the disposition or treatment of a delinquent will not be satis- 
fied to deal with such a case except in accord with a full 
knowledge of the facts relating to the physical, mental, and 
environmental status of the individual concerned. Then 
eases for probation will be scientifically selected; so-called 
reformatories will be free from the feebleminded; the real 
indeterminate sentence will be a fact; and the proper educa- 
tional, social, recreational, and vocational organization of 
our reform institutions will be accomplished. 

In some communities provision for the suitable study of 
young offenders has already been made and the work of pro- 
bation as well as of commitment to institutions is handled in 
the light of the best scientific knowledge; but this is not the 
case in a much larger number of communities. The execu- 
tive of the reform institution finds that the problem has been 
passed along to him, and if he is intelligent and fearless, he 
acknowledges that his program is not a panacea and that his 
‘*failures’”’ are far more pregnant with meaning than are his 
few brilliant ‘‘successes’’. 

Realizing that adequate study of the juvenile offender is. 
not provided in many communities, and appreciating the 
importance of such a study before constructive work can be 
attempted with the individual case, the Berkshire Industrial 
Farm at Canaan, New York, for several years has had as 
part of its program complete physical, neurological, and 
mental examinations of all boys committed there from various. 
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sections of the country. Even if examination were provided 
in connection with our courts, so that the feebleminded, epi- 
leptic, tuberculous, syphilitic, and cases of early adolescent 
mental disease were there weeded out, still the reform insti- 
tution should undertake a comprehensive study of the 
group committed to its care, as the basis for a real program 
of reéducation. We look upon the reform institution as a 
laboratory for the study of conduct disorders, and we believe 
that such study is as important a feature of the institution as 
are food and shelter. We believe that when the economic and 
educational principles involved in this statement are fully 
recognized, the misdirection and waste of philanthropic 
monies spent in reform work under present methods will 
be evident. In that day, before a cent of public or private 
money goes into work with delinquents, we shall demand to 
know whether or not there is a reasonable possibility of the 
results being commensurate with the cost. The wisdom of 
such a procedure can be demonstrated from a dollars-and- 
cents standpoint; perhaps we are not yet far enough ad- 
vanced to appreciate the finer rewards along educational 
lines and in the field of mental adjustments and alterations 
of personalities. 

Rich as the atmosphere of an institution should be in stimu- 
lation, appeal, supervision, and direction of a sentimental 
coloring (so moving to the average adolescent), such stimu- 
lation, appeal, and supervision should be applied only in 
accord with the needs of the individual child as revealed by 
scientific study. A boy with a reformatory history nearly 
kills an attendant with an iron bar and is transferred to an 
institution supposedly with a more severe program, but there 
is no recognition of the measures necessary to reveal and 
deal with his homosexual panic. An institution admitted a 
fourteen-year-old boy with a lengthy history of punishments 
and unsuccessful attempts at ‘‘disposition’’ of his case; re- 
peated disturbances, erratic removal of his clothing, and his 
apparent acceptance of punishment as the natural thing, at 
once attracted attention. His father had beaten him unmer- 
cifully in an attempt to cure him of his erratic behavior. In 
addition to appearing frequently minus his clothing, disap- 
pearing in the woods, and returning in several hours to his 
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cottage in a nude state, he soiled his bed as well as his day 
clothing and was considered ‘‘impossible’’. Still, he had 
been committed to a reform institution with the expectation, 
on the part of the parents and the commiting agency, that the 
life and supervision at this institution would bring about a 
cure of his erratic conduct. A thorough study of the boy’s 
personality and mental condition resulted in a diagnosis of 
masked epilepsy. His wanderings, undressings, filthy habits, 
fantastic lying, extreme irritability, were then seen as ex- 
pressions of a definite disease, and the injustice of punish- 
ment was apparent, as also the need of an entirely different 
type of institutional care. 

A number of cases of post-lethargic-encephalitic conduct 
disorders are sent through our children’s courts and even to 
reform schools without any recognition of the pathology that 
brings them before the court or the committing agency. 
Similar cases are appearing routinely in all courts, and we 
have heard such statements as I have been making repeated 
for years at educational and social-work conferences; and 
still relatively little constructive work is being done. Re- 
moving diseased tonsils and abscessed teeth, correcting de- 
fective vision and impaired nutrition, circumcising the boys 
and feeding thyroid gland to the girls and giving intelligence 
tests are all very well if indicated; and certainly every 
offender, young or old, should receive complete physical, 
neurological, endocrinological, and psychiatric consideration. 
But when we seek the chief causes of conduct disorder, we 
must study the environmental picture, must look to the in- 
stinctive life, and must uncover the mechanisms at work in 
producing, under a given set of conditions, this or that type 
of behavior. Some one has said that we usually behave in 
accordance with how we feel, not how we think, meaning that 
our motivation is instinctive, emotional, and not intellectual. 
We must look for the roots of most of our so-called miscon- 
duct at the deeper psychological levels. 

When a study of the individual delinquent is made, we dis- 
cover a relatively small group of definitely feebleminded 
cases. Of course these cases should never be sent to a re- 
form school, but should be cared for in properly organized 
institutions for defective delinquents. It is the duty of 
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judges and probation officers to recognize that such cases 
should not be committed for brief periods. They should be 
properly placed at the time of their first offense, thereby 
saving expense to the community and energy on the part of 
parents, school authorities, and court officials in subsequent 
dealings with them. Every community with a population of 
50,000 or more should have local provision for the psychiatric 
examination of juvenile delinquents at least. Such provi- 
sion should be as definite. a part of the civic organization of 
the community as its hospital, juvenile court, or high school. 

The new Children’s Court Act in New York State opens up 
a field for development along this line. The danger is, how- 
ever, that the physicians appointed to examine cases for the 
children’s court are apt to be selected in routine fashion and 
not on the basis of their special experience and knowledge in 
psychiatric work with juvenile offenders. A study of the 
delinquent involves careful investigation of home and neigh- 
borhood conditions, family life, religious training, recrea- 
tional and school opportunities, parental attachments, and 
particularly a close-up consideration of the emotional side of 
the child’s personality and the various conflicts that may be 
going on within the field of his instinctive life. We find in 
the emotional life of these boys and girls the explanations of 
most of their delinquent trends. With this information in 
hand, we are in a position to offer definite recommendations 
for the management and proper training and often the ulti- 
mate reformation of these children. 

Persons charged with the management of such children 
have been forced, whether or not they always understood the 
underlying psychology, to deal with them first as instinctive 
beings. This has meant the provision of certain of the whole- 
some vehicles for sublimation of the various instinctive 
trends (self-preservative, sexual, egotistic, or what not)— 
namely, the industrial arts, music, athletics, and the begin- 
nings of a recreational program. It is these mechanisms 
and trends that are at work to produce the complex manifes- 
tations that we term conduct. In many instances parent, 
teacher, child associates, the environment. as a whole, offer 
suitable safety valves, and a wise pedagogy will aim to dis- 
cover these outlets—will seek to understand how the emo- 
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tional side of the child may find the most wholesome expres- 
sion. Fear, hate, love, and other primitive emotions must be 
perceived in all their relationships of production, expres- 
sion, and purpose, so that profitable habits may be formed 
and self-understanding may be born. 

The parents and teachers who successfully meet this situa- 
tion must themselves have free minds and must be ready to 
accept truth, even though the dogma and sentimentalism of a 
lifetime must be sacrificed therefor. Too often the repressed 
emotional life of the parent or teacher renders him blind or 
antagonistic to the manifestations of the emotional life of 
the child, and this blindness frequently leads to insistence 
upon unpleasant modifications in the personality of the child 
which may actually bring him later into severe conflict with 
his fellows and with the conventions. Those of us who have 
examined and analyzed intelligent adults suffering from per- 
sonality handicaps know how frequently indifference or 
hatred is meted to fond parents by.children who have been 
‘*coddled’’ and ‘‘restricted’’. Such children eventually are 
forced to demonstrate to their little world their virility and 
their emancipation, which often means that they plunge into 
delinquent activities to prove, as it were, that they are ‘‘regu- 
lar fellows’’. 

Deeply buried in the emotional life of the child are to be 
found the mechanisms utilized by the animal in gratifying 
its instinctive desires and achieving its ends. Man is a 
bundle of complex feelings—now oppressed and overwhelmed 
by a sense of inferiority, now compensating for this by strik- 
ing attitudes of dignity and superiority; now uncomfortable 
in the face of an unpleasant situation and reacting in dis- 
guised and substitute forms through which escape from the 
issue is attained. The person who is unfamiliar with the psy- 
chology of the emotional life is constantly hoodwinked by his 
own evasions. The mechanisms by means of which the in- 
stinctive cravings of man find their satisfactions are the very 
warp upon which the woof of conduct is woven; and no parent 
or teacher, judge or probation officer, can hope to render full 
justice to the child unless he or she has come to a knowledge 
of these psychological truths which, sad to relate, still await 
recognition on the part of formal education. Man’s person- 
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ality has as its background the physical, intellectual, and 
emotional experiences of infancy and childhood, and this 
background is too often painted in with intellectual paint 
brushes only; the physical and emotional colors are fre- 
quently badly mixed or stupidly applied. Perhaps we may 
come to recognize that at a certain stage in development 
giving or receiving a bloody nose on the playground may pos- 
sibly be of greater educational value to the child than declin- 
ing a Latin noun. Let us note that the first act is rooted and 
bound up with the emotions; the second act is predicated on 
intellect. 

Let us state briefly the important items that should appear 
in the programs of agencies that deal with juvenile delin- 
quents during the three possible periods of their careers: 


I. Pre-institutional 

Agencies should be better equipped to study their cases—to investigate 
home, school, and community records. They should have friendly con- 
tacts with school authorities; at times judges and probation officers 
eriticize the school without knowing or investigating what the educa- 
tional authorities are doing for the child. Psychiatric consultation 


should be available. More complete records of each case should be 
compiled and copies of this material should be forwarded to institu- 
tions when probation has failed or psychiatric opinion points to an 
institution for the case. Usually but little worth-while or even accurate 
information is sent. The development of more recreational activities 
and the utilization of existing agencies for the outlet of juvenile 
energies in wholesome ways should be encouraged. Field workers should 
be supplied. All methods of helping the child to adjust in the home and 
the community should be exhausted. Mental-hygiene clinics or psy- 
chiatric laboratories should bring together parent, teacher, social worker, 
children’s-court officials, psychologist, and psychiatrist in the attempt 
to adjust the case. No such adequate method is pursued except in a 
few centers. It is pitiable to note the limited range of appreciation that 
the average children’s-court judge brings to the situation. A so-called 
*‘fatherly’’ talk to the boy, a scolding, a threat to the parents, a 
complaint that other agencies are not doing their part—it all is familiar 
to you! Disposition of cases should be made on the basis of final 
psychiatric opinion. Where this is impossible, let us have adequate social 
investigation by probation officers or other agents and the forwarding 
of data to the institution when commitment finally takes place, trusting 
that the institution may be progressive enough to have proper study 
earried out. 


II. Institutional 


After the juvenile delinquent reaches the institution, he has a right 
to several things: 


1. Proper physical care. The institution must have decent physical 
equipment and facilities for medical, dental, and other corrective atten- 
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tion, adequate food and clothing, and suitable opportunities for physical 
training and recreation. Many institutions do not have these provisions. 

2. Proper neuropsychiatric study, including all that modern psychology 
has to offer in the way of helping the individual to adjust scholastically, 
vocationally, and socially within the institution. 

3. A diversified program of training, academic and industrial, applied 
in accordance with the particular needs of homogeneous groups of 
individuals selected by intensive codperative study of every case upon 
admission and during the first few months of residence. 

4. A program of competitive sports and group-recreational projects. 

5. A plan of social activities that will offer judicious adult contacts 
and will furnish opportunities for concrete training in understanding 
the emotional life and in developing habits of control. 

6. Some plan of religious or moral instruction. 

7. Parole or discharge on the basis of field work and administrative 
opinion combined, with definite effort aimed at the industrial adjust- 
ment of the case in the community. 


Ill. Post-institutional 


Comparatively few agencies are dealing specifically with the problems 
of this period. Each institution should have as a member of the staff 
a field worker who would not only help to gather pre-institution records 
on the admissions and make observations on the cases during residence, 
but would also make contacts with all the agencies that could contribute 
to the successful adjustment of the individual to life and work in the 
world that is to receive him after the all-too-short period of institutional 
supervision has passed. 


Comparatively few institutions have such a field worker. Outside 
agencies that attempt to deal with the delinquent in the post-institutional 
period and seek to help tide him over that crucial time should be in very 
close and understanding relationship with the institution and should 
have available the results of the study that we insist should be made 
of each delinquent during the institutional period of his career. 


The continuity of records and the availability and ex- 
change of records all along the line—pre-institutional, insti- 
tutional, and post-institutional—are most important; and 
yet duplications, omissions, contradictions, wasteful lapses, 
and indifference are more often the rule. In other words, 
we believe that the pre-institutional, institutional, and post- 
institutional periods in the career of a delinquent present 
closely related phases in the same set of problems, and that 
justice will be rendered the delinquent only when the 
agencies working in each of these fields understand more 
completely what is going on in the two coterminous fields, and 
when data gathered in one line of activity is intelligently 
available in related lines. As things stand now, few judges 
or probation officers know much about institutional methods 
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or even institutional ideals; and the public at large, to which 
the delinquent should ultimately adjust himself, knows little 
about the methods and ideals of any of the agencies that 
struggle with these vital social puzzles. A very few men like 
Superintendent Todd at Industry, New York, Leon Faulkner 
at Loch Raven, Superintendent Johnson at the Berkshire 
Industrial Farm, and certain others, have developed a con- 
structive approach to many of these problems, and are taking 
definite steps to reéducate the juvenile offender. Their sys- 
tems of character building have taken shape in part at least 
as a result of scientific analysis and are based upon a diversi- 
fied program of industrial training, a classified schedule 
of sports, contests, entertainments, social functions, group 
projects, contacts with adults and with older boys, specially 
planned conferences, carefully placed responsibilities, and 
intramural opportunities for the development of individual 
effort and occupational experimentation. The institution is 
looked upon as a laboratory where the maladjusted boy may 
be studied, more or less socialized, and brought to understand 
the mechanisms back of his behavior. Inferiority feelings, 
compensatory swings, sadistic, masochistic, and homosexual 
trends, escape devices, and the like are exhibited in our 
juveniles just as we see them as part of the picture of our 
adult psychopath. 

These things call loudly for recognition in the pre-school 
child, the school child, and the older adolescent. Education 
must take cognizance of these manifestations and attempt to 
provide guidance and treatment, and, best of all, prevention. 
Our public-school systems should be great laboratories for 
the study of behavior, and definite mental programs should 
be formulated, extending far beyond the giving of mental 
tests and the segregation of subnormal children in special 
classes, there to receive—I am almost tempted to say ‘‘have 
wasted upon them’’—a very expensive program of care and 
training, while neurotic and psychopathic children, often of 
good intelligence, are subjected to the routine curriculum and 
the treatment of the non-understanding teacher, becoming 
more neurotic and more psychopathic, and in a certain per- 


centage of cases psychotic, under the blind process of being 
‘‘run through the mill’’. 
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In Albany, I am glad to say, we have endeavored to reach 
this large group of children and to attempt preventive work. 
We hope this winter to reach the parents through mental- 
hygiene clinics, which will, we hope, associate the psy- 
chiatrist, the psychologist, the nurse, the teacher, and the 
parent in an effort to understand the nervous or peculiar 
child. Does your child steal, run away, set fires, wet the bed, 
have fits of temper, play alone, cry much? Is he sulky, timid, 
cruel, deceiving, shy, effeminate, artistic, adventurous, quar- 
relsome, boisterous, or over-affectionate? These and other 
questions that parents and teachers may be ready to ask will 
be considered in the light of modern psychology. 

We must make mental hygiene a real thing in the public 
schools.. We also must teach it to our medical students. The 
Albany Medical College, through its course in educational 
hygiene, has for several years been attempting to indicate the 
problem. Conduct-disorder cases seen at hospitals for 
mental disease are too often dismissed with the statement 
that they are not insane and not feebleminded, which gives 
the agency that is responsible for the adjustment of the child 
little help. Doctors, social workers, and teachers must be 
trained along the new lines of thought. We demand scientific 
appreciation of the need for studying the emotional lives of 
our children and providing instruction for parents and 
guidance for teachers in the management of their charges, 
especially children who are conditioned in ways that make 
them easy victims of the ignorance of many agencies that are 
entrusted with the care of children. The parent as her child’s 
worst enemy and the teacher as the child’s most persistent 
handicap are terms that must be widely understood and ac- 
cepted before these evils can be corrected. So-called formal 
education has been a sort of kid-glove affair that has hesi- 
tated to handle a squirming, crying, laughing, scratching, 
biting, hungry, cruel, selfish, thieving, lying, sensual, deceiv- 
ing, perverse, helpless, shameless, puking child. It has been 
more in line with the esthetic sensibilities of the champions 
of formal education to refuse to perceive the child in any 
other light than a being delicate, pure, serene, ciean, inno- 
cent, rosy, tender, dependent, loving, generous, cherubic. 
The study of the infant or the child first as a little animal and 
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of his mental activities as expressions largely of his instincts 
has occupied a small place in the program of the educator; 
often such suggestions have been looked upon as well-nigh 
sacrilegious. More and better trained teachers, psychi- 
atrists, and social workers are needed. Fewer sentimental- 
ists and propagandists and more coldly scientific and fear- 
less researchers are needed in the mental-hygiene field. 
Certain modifications in our education law would help 
greatly in abolishing some inconsistencies that at present 
we are frequently called upon to face. I quote from a recent 


letter of our local commissioner of charities to Governor 
Smith: 


‘*We have in Albany a woman whose husband has deserted her, 
leaving her with seven children to support. Through the aid of her 
brother-in-law and the wages of the oldest son, who is within six months 
of being sixteen years of age, this family has been able to get along 
without appealing to the charities department. This oldest son has 
been taken from his work and the much needed eighteen dollars a week 
he has been earning have been taken from his mother. The boy has 
been employed as a laborer in the railroad shops, earning three dollars 
per day, bringing his money to his mother, who gave him fifty cents a 
week to spend. This arrangement satisfied the boy and he was contented 


and regular in his work. Physically he was able to do the work required 
of him.’’ 


The letter then quotes in part from our report on the 
examination of this boy when he appeared in the local chil- 
dren’s court for truancy: 


**In spite of the ten years the boy has been in school, he is unable 
to do, satisfactorily, first-grade work. During the last two years, while 
a member of a special class in the public schools, he has received intensive 
training at the hands of skillful teachers and has been given opportunity 
to profit from a variety of lines of handwork; still he has not shown 
any aptitude along these lines and is unable to do some of the simpler 
types of occupational work. Here is practical proof of the accuracy 
of the tests of mechanical ability and performance that we have given 
him. Such tests show that he has but little mechanical ability and that 
his performance ability is below that of an 8-year level. We can state 
that he will never be capable of doing skilled manual work, but should 


probably follow some line of unskilled work such as he followed during 
the past summer.’’ 


The state law should let us permit this boy to do the only 
type of work he is capable of doing, while at the same time 
he might attend a part-time school where special provision 
should be made for such defective cases. Up to this time, 
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however, such changes in the law have not been made, and 
we are forced to insist that this boy drop his work and con- 
tinue under special-class training until the age of sixteen. 
We have recognized this condition for some years and have 
had a number of cases similar to this one which have given 
us argument for the modification of the law; but so far there 
has not been enough appreciation of this problem, and no 
action has been taken toward remedying the condition. This 
boy will be kept idle for six months, discontented and practi- 
cally a useless member of the community, when he might be 
earning the money his mother needs so badly. This case at 
once suggests to us the empirical and inadequate method 
that prevails in the study of part-time school cases. 

We know that the part-time school has fallen heir to a host 
of problems in so-called vocational guidance. This set of 
problems constitutes the major demand with the younger 
groups, while trade extension is the chief item of considera- 
tion with the older groups. We feel that other problems of a 
technical nature are evident in considering this large body of 
pupils, handed over by the regular grades and presenting 
problems for special lines of training under new and unusual 
conditions. The problem of the feebleminded and subnormal 
pupils alone is one of urgent importance. The delinquent 
adolescent presents another type that calls for study and 
treatment. Pupils with some special ability or disability 
demand prompt recognition in order that provision may be 
made for them and justice may be done them in the name of 
modern, scientific educational methods. We believe that 
many other types of pupils, entering the part-time school, 
are rightly subjects for special study and observation in 
order that they may profit in the highest sense from their 
brief period of special training, and in order that much time 
and money shall not be expended in an attempt to do im- 
practicable or impossible things with them. We further 
realize that the interpretation of much of the data suggested 
and the demonstration of essential principles involved in 
approaching the problem are technical matters and enlist us 
in a scientific consideration of these pupils. 

We might submit the following proposal: 
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Representative groups of pupils entering part-time school should be 
studied with a view to determining what problems they present from a 
broad educational point of view, to discovering their special abilities 
and disabilities, and to demonstrating some of the principles involved 

in adapting the school program to the pupil on the basis of scientific 
analysis and educational prescription. 

We realize that this method cannot now be applied to all admissions, 
perhaps; but we feel that its application to selected groups will demon- 
strate certain vital needs and may establish certain procedures of great 
importance in the proper application of the part-time-school program. 

We suggest that the consideration of a selected group of these pupils 
for the purpose of demonstrating the value of such a plan might include 
the following items: 

. Family history 
. Developmental history 
. Home and neighborhood conditions and fsttiiiaia 
. The pupil’s habits and interests 
School history . 
. Employment record 
. Delinquency record 
. Physical examination, including anthropometric curve 
. Neurological and psychiatric examination, including tests of special 
senses and limited personality study 
. Psychological study: 
a. General intelligence level and real scholastic grade 
b. Performance ability 
¢. Mechanical ability 
d. Motor codrdination 
e. Auditory memory 
f. Visual memory 
g. Language level 
h. Power of memory and recall 
i. Ability to carry in mind and work with visual representations 
j. Learning ability 
k. Arithmetical reasoning power 
1, Power of abstraction 
m. Power of analysis in terms of visual images 
n. Apperceptive abilities 
o. General information 
p- Demonstration of any Haat abilities or disabilities. 


© OIA OP wf 
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To-day when we speak of vocational guidance, ‘if we are 
thinking along scientific lines, we do not mean that there is 
any method for determining which boy shall be given the 
training of an auto mechanic or a printer or a bricklayer. 
What we mean is that the persons who are directing the 
training of the boy should help him in selecting the course for 
which he is best adapted by virtue of his physical, mental, 
and temperamental make-up and in which he will stand the 
best chance of becoming a skilled and useful member of the 
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industrial world. This understanding of vocational guidance 
implies an understanding of the boy from social, physical, 
intellectual, and emotional standpoints; and this in turn im- 
plies a study of the boy to determine not only his intellectual 
level and the condition of his special senses, but also his 
special abilities and disabilities. Only after such study are 
we in a position to prescribe with justice any type of voca- 
tional training. 

Many people who discuss vocational guidance are follow- 
ing the ancient method of ‘‘trial and error’’, or are attempt- 
ing, by means of snap judgments, or what they dignify by the 
name of ‘‘intuition’’, to select for the boy a cut-and-dried 
course. Of course to-day vocational guidance means nothing 
of this sort. There are certain definite mental abilities and 
disabilities for the testing of which fairly useful psychologi- 
cal tests are now available (I refer to variations in visual 
memory, auditory memory, power of visualization, arith- 
metical reasoning power, power of memory and recall, me- 
chanical ability, and the like), and by vocational guidance we 
mean the study of these special abilities and disabilities in 
the individual and the avoidance of courses of training that 
call upon powers which he does not possess. Miinsterberg 
demonstrated some years ago to the Bell Telephone Company 
how they could save some forty thousand dollars a year by 
giving a few simple tests to their prospective switchboard 
operators, thus eliminating a large percentage of girls from 
their expensive courses of training at the very beginning 
instead of six weeks later. The same thing was demonstrated 
to traction companies in reference to motormen; but very 
few trolley-car systems select their motormen by any such 
criterion... A boy may select machine-shop work because the 
polished machines are attractive and because he likes the 
instructor; this same boy upon examination may be found to 
be utterly deficient in mechanical ability and in other abilities 
that enter into the activity of a skilled mechanic. Only by 
scientific study is the educator in a position to do justice to 
these cases; and such scientific study should be looked upon, 
in any institution that offers trade or vocational courses, as 
absolutely essential to the proper projection of the program 
of training. 
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Delinquents and criminals, and the groups of specially 
handicapped or specially gifted children in the schools, in- 
cluding the vocational and part-time groups, offer a laboratory 
for the demonstration of fundamental principles in the 
field of preventive sociology. Officials are usually eager to 
do the right thing. The brains of society are to blame for not 
demanding a scientific approach to scientific problems. If we 
entrusted the management of our hospitals to plumbers or 
shoe merchants or professors of Greek or mathematics, it 
would hardly be fair to criticize such officials, well-meaning 
and honest personally as they probably would be, because 
patients more frequently died than recovered and because 
surgical technique was disregarded in nine out of ten opera- 
tions in such hospitals. We must urge that education shoulder 
its responsibilities in the matter of mental hygiene, thus 
reaching more of these conduct problems while they are still 
in their kindergarten stage; and the program must be 
launched within the boundaries of that great institution 
which handles thousands of individuals during very impor- 
tant years of life—the public school. Through a well- 
developed mental-hygiene program, parent, teacher, psy- 
chiatrist, and other agencies may join hands in preventing 
the development of conditions and mechanisms that make 
necessary many welfare organizations. Some day the public 
will understand and accept as common knowledge the fact 
that work with delinquents and defectives, and for that 
matter with all unusual cases, should be conducted under the. 
direct management of persons specially trained for the job. 
and equipped to understand and apply what modern psy- 
chiatry has to offer in the fields of diagnosis, analysis, reédu- 
cation, and constructive character building. 
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THEOPHILE RAPHAEL, M.D., ARNOLD L. JACOBY, MD., 

WARD W. HARRYMAN, M.D., and MARY M. RAPHAEL 


From the Psychopathic Clinic of the Recorder’s Court, Detroit, and the State 
Psychopathic Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


| og view of the greater and greater realization of the socio- 
psychiatric implications in crime, it was thought that it 
might prove of interest to undertake and present an analysis 
of a large local group from this point of view. Although, to 
be sure, such a venture seemed at the very least distinctly one 
of temerity and supererogation, in view of the classic reports 
already presented in this field by such workers as Healy, 
Glueck, Adler, and Anderson, nevertheless, inasmuch as the 
local series is very much larger than any of the groups 
hitherto reported and inasmuch as this study was under. 
taken from a somewhat different angle in certain respects, 
it was felt that such a survey report might validly have a 
place, if only in mass endorsement of previous findings. 

The present survey has to do with the material of the psy- 
chopathic clinic of the recorder’s court, Detroit, organized 
under the direction of Dr. A. L. Jacoby in 1921. As the 
recorder’s court represents the municipal criminal court of 
Detroit, with seven presiding judges, and has jurisdiction 
over all adult criminal offenses—that is, all felonies and mis- 
demeanors, ranging from mere traffic violation to homicide 
and murder—it affords a much broader acquaintance with the 
offender group, in relation to society, than might be secured 
from an exclusively prison population. 

“Read at the Seventy-ninth Annual Meeting of The American Psychiatrie 
Association, Detroit, June 20, 1923. Published simultaneously with The American 
Journal of Psychiatry. The authors wish to express grateful acknowledgment 


to Mrs. W. W. Harryman and to Dr. and Mrs. M. A. Gore for valuable assistance 
in the work of tabulation. 
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The full long-case material of the clinic, at the time of the 
beginning of this study, January, 1923, totaled some 2,500 
cases and may be considered as essentially representative of 
the general court offender group, for although technically, 
for the most part, of (lay) referred type, being referred by 
the judges, it checked extremely closely with the findings 
over the very much greater number of routinely examined 
short cases. This total was sifted through and those cases 
were selected for study analysis which were determined as 
of sufficiently complete work-up and which had been bona-fide 
court cases—that is, cases not referred for special examina- 
tion from other agencies than the court. This selected 
number totaled 1,988, 1,509 males and 479 females, including 
231 Negroes. The total number studied, therefore, is 
definitely greater than the groups hitherto reported—over 
three times as large as the group studied by Glueck‘ at Sing 
Sing, and twice as large as that reported from the Boston 
municipal court by Anderson.? Our analysis, in addition, 
includes special comparative studies of the female and Negro 
units. 

On a percentage basis, 75.9 per cent of our cases were 
males and 24.1 per cent females, with 11.6 per cent Negroes, 
indicating, for the sexes, as compared to the homologous age 
group for the municipality (adults over twenty-one in 
Detroit, 1920 census), a ratio of 7.5 to 2.4 in the court group 
as compared to 3.6 to 2.7 in the general population, there 
being 36.2 per cent adult males in Detroit as compared to 
27.8 per cent adult females. For the Negro, the ratio of 
males to females was somewhat higher—8 to 2. Of course, 
this comparison as to age groups between the crime material 
and the general population is, technically, only approximate, 
but nevertheless inference, even with this qualification, is 
quite apparent and quite in keeping with reported statistics 
upon other criminal groups. 

As regards the Negro fraction, further, a striking contrast 
appears as compared to the general Negro population of 

1A Study of 608 Admissions to Sing Sing Prison, by Bernard Glueck, M.D. 


MENTAL Hycrene, Vol. 2, pp. 85-151, January, 1918. 


*Cited in Mental Disease and Delinquency. Menta, Hyarent, Volk 3, 
pp. 177-98, April, 1919. 
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Detroit—a ratio of 11.6 per cent in the court group to 4.1 per 
cent in the general population; and while of course this figure 
is open to the same objection as that brought out in connec- 
tion with adult male and female groups—that is, that the age 
distribution in the court and in the population may not be 
altogether homologous—and to the further objection that the 
Negro, as a result of prejudice, may be more subject to 
arrest, yet even with such qualifications, it is readily ap- 
parent that this group is, at the very least, distinctly over 
quota in representation in the crime unit. 

The criteria actually utilized in this analysis, aside from 
those already brought into view, were the ages of crime com- 
mission, in age increments of 10; personal nativity; parental 
nativity; heredity; family situation; domestic situation; civil 
status; somatic status; personality type and general habit 
reaction; occupation; education; charges preferred; disposi- 
tion; intellectual endowment; psychiatric status; and finally 
recidivism. All were studied in terms of total, sex, and color. 
The data thus secured are presented below in the order given. 

First, as regards the ages of crime incidence, for the total 
it was found that 15.3 per cent of the offenders examined 
were between seventeen and twenty, 38.5 per cent between 
twenty-one and thirty, 27.5 per cent between thirty-one and 
forty, 11.5 per cent between forty-one and fifty, and 7.2 per 
cent over fifty-one. The specific groups parallel (Table 1) 


TABLE 1.—AGE ‘OF CRIME COMMISSION OF 1,988 OFFENDERS REFERRED TO THE 
PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC OF THE RECORDER’S COURT, DETROIT 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Age of total of males of females of Negroes 
17-20 15.3 15.0 17.6 19.7 
21-30 38.5 36.2 40.8 40.8 
31-40 27.5 28.7 25.5 25.9 
41-50 11.5 12.4 10.9 8.8 
Over 51 7.2 7.7 5.2 48 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


this general ratio quite definitely, the only gross deviation 
being the indication of a somewhat lower age predilection in 
females and Negroes. For the whole, the greatest incidence 
appears in the 21-30 group, with the 31-40 and 17-20 groups 
second and third, as might be expected and rather strikingly 
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in agreement with Glueck’s findings, his average age being 
reported as twenty-five for his group of male prisoners. 

As to nativity, with the adult foreign-born population in 
Detroit estimated at 40.1 per cent in the census of 1920, and 
the native born of foreign parentage 25.7 per cent, our figures 
showed 33.3 per cent of the crime group to be foreign born 
and only 17.5 per cent to be native born of foreign parentage. 
Thus both groups fall very well within quota as allowed by 
the general-population statistics, a point definitely in favor 
of immigrants and individuals of foreign parentage who, in 
spite of the definitely admitted strain attendant upon recent 
and radical milieu shift, nevertheless—so far as regards 
crime, at least—manage to keep extremely well within their 
population fraction quota. This, it might be mentioned, is 
in thorough accord with Glueck’s findings, he having deter- 
mined 35 per cent foreign born in his Sing Sing group, an 
institution that drains from a general population contain- 
ing a somewhat higher percentage of foreign born than 
native born. As might have been anticipated, a somewhat 
higher ratio of females to males occurred in the foreign- 
born Detroit crime group as compared to the general popu- 
lation, the ratio of foreign-born females to males being 2 to 
3 as opposed to 1 to 2, in the adult foreign-born general- 
population group. 

In the foreign group, further, there were twenty-eight 
countries represented as compared to twenty-four in Glueck’s 
material. The outstanding nationalities were the Poles, 
Canadians, and Austro-Hungarians, in per cents to the total 
of 23.9, 14.6, and 10.9, contrasting strikingly—as a result, 
probably, of differences in local conditions and situation— 
with Glueck’s findings, in which these groups were reported 
in per cents of 0.0, 1.9, and 8.4. The nationalities predominat- 
ing in his group were the Italians, Russians, and Germans, in 
per cents of 31.9, 27.2, and 11.7 respectively. These nation- 
alities were but negligibly represented in our group, yield- 
ing per cents of 4.0, 6.0, and 7.0 respectively. 

From the standpoint of familial influence, first as regards 
heredity, 14.1 per cent of our cases were found to show neuro- 
psychiatric heredity of definite clinical valence in the parents 
and grandparents, and 20 per cent showed evidence in the 
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immediate ancestry of constitutional conditions of blas- 
tophoriec type—tuberculosis, heavy alcoholism, and syphilis. 
Both of these figures would undoubtedly be higher were it 
not for a certain difficulty encountered in securing complete 
anamnesic data in this field. 

As regards the immediate family situations, it was found 
that in 41.7 per cent of the case total, the family situation 
was definitely unfavorable in the sense of attendant poverty, 
disease, dissolutism, disagreement, desertion, lack of train- 
ing, and social disadvantages for the offenders, and early 
abandonment, by the latter, of the family circle. The specific 
groups run parallel save for a somewhat higher incidence 
in the females (44.5 per cent as compared to 39.2 per cent 
among the males) and lower (33.9 per cent) in the Negroes, 
explainable, perhaps, in the latter case, by the fact that dis- 
tinctly less satisfactory anamnesic data were securable in 
this group. 

As to the domestic factor, this was found to be definitely 
abnormal, in the sense of present poverty, ill health, disso- 
luteness, disagreement, divorce, or unemployment, in 39.6 
per cent of the total, with a consistent paralleling for the 


TABLE 2.—INCIDENCE OF ABNORMAL DOMESTIC SITUATIONS AMONG 1,988 
OFFENDERS REFERRED TO THE PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC OF THE 
RECORDER’S COURT, DETROIT 
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specific groups (Table 2), save for indication of definite.pres 
dominance in females and Negroes, as might have heen ex+ 
pected also and as is checked up, for the former at least, Ay, 
the separation-divorce figures, there having been determined, 
a 20.1 per cent divorce rate in the female representations agi 
opposed to 10.3 per cent in the male group—that 48, just tayice 
as great. This supplies a striking contrast wish: shersituation, 
that obtains in the general-population gTOUpy Where for indie 
viduals over fifteen years of age 0.8 per gens ob thei females, 
and 0.6 per cent of the males are of this status. Glueck, it 


is of interest to note, found only 0.3 Be cat ot tis Sing 


Sing cases to be divorced. qq BIE LoV Somwol snoiqs?, 
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Further, as regards civil status, of the total in the crime 
group 46.3 per cent were found to be single, 36.1 per cent 
married, 12.3 per cent divorced or separated, and 5.5 per 
cent widowed. Of the males 49.2 per cent were single and 
of the females 34.0 per cent, showing, as compared to the 
general population—where 35 per cent of males are single 
and 27.3 per cent of the females—a striking contrast, 14.2 
per cent above the single quota on the male side and 6.7 per 
cent on the female. That is, in the crime group there was an 
over-quota of single and separation-divorce types. 

In the matter of physical status it was found that in only 
8 per cent was there less than average good health—that is, 
ill health of such a degree as to represent an actual effective 
social handicap—a figure somewhat less than Anderson’s— 
33 per cent. A venereal incidence of 21 per cent was deter- 
mined, with 8.8 per cent syphilis, approximating the normal 
range, rising, of course, distinctly higher for the Negroes— 
35 per cent as compared to 21 per cent for the total, with 21.7 
per cent syphilis as compared to 8.8 per cent for the total. 

In the matter of general personality reaction and habits, 
definite abnormality was found in 67.7 per cent of the total, 
represented by unequivocally abnormal instability, irre- 
sponsibility, irregularity, inadequacy, alcoholism, drug 
addiction, sexual looseness, and other social vices. The males 
showed a percentage of 69.4 and the Negroes of 62.9 as com- 
pared to only 58.2 per cent in the females. These figures 
are extremely high and most suggestive. As might be ex- 
pected, also, from these figures, the female group showed an 
extremely high percentage of associated sex delinquency— 
41.7 per cent—well in keeping with the findings for our 
female group in the other respects, such as crime-age, family 
and domestic situations, divorce, and, as. will be pointed out 
later, education and native intelligence. 

As to occupation, it is interesting to note that the labor 
group comprises 48.6 per cent of the total, those in trades 
50.4 per cent, and the professions only 1 per cent, with an 
entire absence of professional representation in the Negro 


1**A Study of the Physical Conditions of One Thousand Delinquents Seen 
in Court’’, by V. V. Anderson, M.D., and C. M. Leonard. Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Vol. 178, pp. 803-7, June 13, 1918. 
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group; again figures strikingly suggestive, indicating the 
practical dearth of higher occupational types in the crime 
population and agreeing substantially in this regard with 
Glueck’s findings. Of our group, further, it is roughly esti- 
mated that about 60 per cent had been unable to maintain a 
continuously satisfactory or normally self-supporting level. 

As regards education, the situation obtaining may be 
readily determined from Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 1,988 OFFENDERS REFERRED TO THE 
PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC OF THE RECORDER’S COURT, DETROIT 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 


of total of males of females of Negroes 
No education 10.1 9.6 18.4 


Up to fifth grade 30.8 33.8 43.0 
Between -fifth and eighth grade 44.0 43.4 44.8 31.3 
High school 14.1 11.4 7.3 

1.6 0.4 0.0 








100.0 100.0 100.0 


These figures are extremely suggestive. Thus, as com- 
pared to the adult illiteracy figures in Detroit—4.6 per cent— 
we have our finding in this regard, in the offender group, of 
at least 10 per cent and more accurately perhaps about 20 
per cent, as a great many in the fifth-grade-and-under group 
were undoubtedly considered illiterate for census purposes. 
The majority of the total appear to have had less than an 
eighth-grade education and, in the Negro group, the majority 
had less than five grades, with the illiteracy rate approxi- 
mately 35 per cent. The females show a somewhat lower 
percentage of high-school and college types than do the males. 
Compared to those for the general population, these figures 
show a striking contrast when it is recalled that, according 
to Goddard’s * figures, only 67 per cent of the general popu- 
lation do not complete the eighth grade while the percentage 
in our group was 85.1 and for the Negroes 92.7. The local 
crime group, therefore, appears a definitely undereducated 
one, as might be expected, bearing out previous findings by 
Glueck and the workers at the Boston municipal court. 

In summary, then, on the socio-medical side, the offender 


1 Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelligence, by H. H. Goddard. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1920. p. 114, 
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group appears very definitely handicapped in all fields. This 
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has been indicated by other workers, but is definitely dis- 
played here on the basis of a much larger group total than 
any previously reported and in itself sufficiently large to 
warrant entirely valid induction. That is, this group repre- 
sents an element not specifically handicapped, but severally 
or entirely handicapped and in the various social fields— 
mired, as it were, in the slough of defect, deprivation, and 
maladjustment, rendering it most difficult to conceive how 
any other reaction could have been expected in the specifi- 
cally legal field. 

As to charges made, in this analysis we have utilized 
Glueck’s schema, classifying offenses on the basis of those 
dependent upon acquisitiveness, pugnacity, and sex, and in- 


TABLE 4.—TYPES OF OFFENSE CHARGED AGAINST 1,988 OFFENDERS REFERRED TO THE 
PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC OF THH RECORDER’S COURT, DETROIT 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of total of males of females of Negroes 











Acquisitiveness ............... 32.6 33.3 26.0 36.8 
OE CRE Pee 23.8 23.0 26.7 31.6 
Csi IRR aioe PR a 13.6 13.4 14.2 10.6 
IN iii cn dbess sees 30.0 30.3 33.1 21.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 






cluding in addition a fourth group of our own, the negligence 
group, comprising those offenses, mainly of minor type, not 
accommodated specifically by Glueck’s triad, and as a matter 
of fact not indicated in his material, it being of a distinctly 
different type—that is, comprised of definitely sentenced 
criminals as compared to ours, which was made up entirely 
of arraigned offenders, many of but lesser degree. Accord- 
ing to this classification, the charges group themselves as 
shown in Table 4. These figures are on the whole in essential 
agreement with Glueck’s and seem to follow in parallel for 
the specific groups, save that the Negro unit appears to pre- 
dominate in crimes based on acquisitiveness and pugnacity. 

As regards the dispositions made of these cases, the per- 
centages determined are presented in Table 5. 

In this table the percentage of probations stands out grati- 
fyingly high (33.7 per cent), representing, in fact, the 
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majority disposition, although on the other hand, as a close 
second, we have the sentenced group (31.1 per cent). Yet 
in comparison to the total, the latter figure is not unreason- 
ably high, if one bears in mind the fact that these offenders, 
although possibly unfortunate, nevertheless have become 
involved in legal toils and must be expected in a general way, 
in the absence of very specific indication to the contrary, to 
be dealt with in accordance with precedented legal procedure. 
The percentage of dismissals and other unsupervisional dis- 
positions is very low, totaling only 15.7 per cent. This indi- 
cates a most promising tendency—that is, conscientious 
TABLE 5.—DISPOSITIONS OF 1,988 OFFENDERS REFERRED TO THE 


PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC OF THE RECORDER’S COURT, DETROIT 


Per cent 
Probation 


Sentenced 

Disposition not determined 
Suspended sentence 
Mental hospital 


effort on the part of the court toward the thorough study of 
court material, with an earnest attempt at optimal socio-legal 
disposition. It might be mentioned, however, that hospital 
disposition is rather low (3.7 per cent), indicating, if any im- 
provement may be suggested as to dispositional policy, that 
this schedule might be given more attention, particularly 
since, as will be seen from the results of our psychiatric 
analysis, over 14 per cent of those examined were definitely 
insane and, of the insane group, a distinctly high percentage 
were found to be recidivistic. 

As to accord between clinical recommendation and actual 
court disposition, this occurred in the ratio of 1.8 to 1—that 
is, roughly, for every one recommendation rejected, two were 
accepted. Moreover, this ratio appears, in the later cases 
of the clinic, to represent a much higher figure than this, and 
one even greater when compared to the earlier cases of the 
clinic, while the latter was still in its preliminary or orien- 
tational phase, a finding most gratifying, indicating, locally 
at least, a closer and closer approximation and unity of 
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interest and policy between the purely legal and the medico- 
social viewpoints. 

From the standpoint of psychiatric status, first, in the 
matter of phrenic or intelligence level, the figures determined 
are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 6.—INTELLIGENCE LEVEL OF 1,988 OFFENDERS REFERRED TO THE 
PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC OF THE RECORDER’S COURT, DETROIT 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of total of males of females of Negroes 


Superior (mental age 15+ years) 8.3 8.7 4.0 0.8 
Average (mental age 11.6-15 

WUNNGT  s-cavaduewsd cncieescess 39.5 42.2 33.8 24.3 
Inferior (mental age 8-11.6 

WOREE) s < sakddneeadaricceees 33.4 32.3 34.1 34.0 
Feebleminded (mental age under 


©, FORE << iednees ceed Vewes 18.8 16.8 28.1 40.9 











100.0 100.0 100.0 












Of interest in this table is the magnitude of the combined 
inferior-feebleminded group—52.2 per cent of the total group 
and 74.9 per cent of the Negroes. The percentage is also much 
higher for the females than for the males, checking up well 
with the educational findings previously given. Direct com- 
parison with the general population is difficult, as scien- 
tifically accurate estimation of the intellectual-inferiority 
ratio to the general-population group is practically impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless, fairly valid estimates have been made, 
indicating that the percentage of feeblemindedness in 
the general population varies from only 0.2 per cent to 2 per 
cent, furnishing a striking contrast with the findings in our 
group. This contrast is further borne out on the basis of the 
army tests,’ only 25 per cent in the army group falling below 
12 years of age, as compared to our 52.2 per cent; a distinct 
stigma, then, as regards the court group. The incidence 
weighting for the whites appears to fall on the average group 
and for the Negroes on the feebleminded group, factors both 
obviously of very great importance. Further, the percentage 
of superiors in our group is definitely lower than that deter- 
mined for the general population*—8.3 per cent for the 
former as compared to 13.5 per cent for the latter. 


1 Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelligence, page 114. See note 1, page 459. 
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In the matter of actual psychiatric status, a total deviation 
of 77 per cent was determined, with 14.8 per cent of the psy- 
chiatric-deviation group actually psychotic or insane; the 
latter percentage is satisfactorily in agreement with Glueck’s 
findings, but the former is distinctly above his figure—60 
per cent—and the Boston figure, 45.6 per cent. The actual 
per cents determined are given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.—PSYCHIATRIC DEVIATIONS AMONG 1,988 OFFENDERS REFERRED TO THE 
PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC OF THE RECORDER’S COURT, DETROIT 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 


of total of males of females of Negroes 
Dementia precox 5.4 5.9 3.5 5.5 
Manic-depressive psychosis .... 1.7 1.7 1.9 0.05 


Per cent 


Paranoid state, undifferentiated 0.04 0.02 0.07 


Alcoholic psychosis 

Aleoholic deterioration 

Central nervous system syphilis* 

Senile or cerebral deterioration 
psychosis ... 

Epileptic psychosis 

Constitutional psychopathic in- 
| ererar ret repre 

Psychoneurosis . . . 


1.5 1.3 
12.3 
3.3 3.1 


1.8 
11 


37.7 
2.1 


2.3 
8.9 
3.8 


1.9 
11 


34.2 
5.4 


0.05 
0.1 
0.8 
6.7 


0.0 
1.0 


14.7 
3.1 


Psychosis with drug addiction. 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.6 
PRR ee 9.7 10.5 6.6 





76.94 79.12 71.17 
* Not including tabes without psychosis. 


Of especial interest in our findings as to psychiatric status 
and intelligence level are the high rates for psychopathic per- 
sonality (36.8 per cent) and mental deficiency (52.2 per 
cent), with 18.8 per cent actually feebleminded, the latter 
agreeing fairly well with Glueck’s figures. A great many of 
these latter cases, it should be noted, were found to show 
psychiatric deviation in addition and for this reason were 
considered under both groups. Of interest, too, are the facts 
that the alcoholic psychoses occurred mainly in females, that 
the greatest proportion of the syphilitic cases occurred among 
Negroes, and that the psychoneurotic cases were found 
mainly among Negroes and females, whereas the incidence 
of dementia precox was highest among males. 

As regards recidivism, the total recidivist per cent was 
44.6 per cent, with males 48 per cent, females 36 per cent, 
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and Negroes 39.3 per cent, figures that are more or less 
parallel, with the exception that the male recidivist seems 
i‘: distinctly more numerous than the female and the total 
4 recidivist figure higher than that for the Negro. Our finding 
i is definitely lower than that determined by Glueck, who 
found the recidivist group to total 68.8 per cent in spite of 
the fact that his criterion was more rigid than ours, only 
those who had served previous sentences being considered, 


TABLE 8.—RECIDIVISM ACCORDING TO MENTAL STATUS AMONG 1,988 
OFFENDERS REFERRED TO THE PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC OF THE 
RECORDER’S COURT, DETROIT 


Per cent 
Condition recidivist 
ian sh sh as kebecs¢usehalGuss'neetbelebeceuseeags 49.7 
LS a vaed whnbiese4eense babes cones 64 hacceenbake 41.3 
EE ONE. oc ainwiks 060 ccccehds ss tapecesd bpdascovens 14.1 
Or? GR os os acise vob edastckd Jaderecgnes 40.0 
Paranoid state, undifferentiated. ...........ccecececcecees 0.0 
RTD HPUNEED bbe ais tse cbeweweevececctecedcacccces 45.4 
MdeenGES GORTIOTERIER oo5 cc ccc rcccccecesccscbeccevsccess 63.2 
PO ED Sahib bck «wep bbuditce cece yeesscecces 61.7 
Senile or cerebral arteriosclerotic psychosis................ 40.7 
7, I SII «5 og aws ec ch ewe. vness avndbadeOtweesee teas 62.5 
t# Wepometile pemeemadity ~ o.oo os ss istic cccccescvccnsccsccecs 31.3 
ey i Soc cenn dwn ne be aGadlds-6ss0 cs selec ande beets 20.5 
oe Psychosis with drug addiction..................eeeeeeeees 56.5 
: SE bs We owBhwhs osc 0 0bds ob sedeaneasqersequabens 27.3 


* Not including tabes without psychosis. 





whereas, in our series, all those were included who had been 
previously arrested, sentenced or not. The interpretation of 
this discrepancy is difficult, but possibly may be conceived as 
in some measure dependent upon differences due to local 
conditions, which must always be taken into account, and also 
upon the fact that our group much more closely resembled 
the general population, a great many of our offenders being 
charged with offenses of a very minor sort, whereas Glueck’s 
were distinctly of the prison-felon type. Further, possibly, 
in explanation of this difference is the fact that New York 
State is older in scientific crime handling, and so may possess 
greater facilities for checking up with reference to the deter- 
mination of previous sentences, particularly in this instance, 
since Glueck’s population was distinctly a prison population. 
With these qualifications in mind, however, our findings 
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appear to agree rather well with Glueck’s and the Boston 
figures. In the psychoses the occurrence of recidivism is very 
instructive, as may be seen for Table 8, emphasizing the 
greater need for extension in hospital or other more perma- 
nent (and supervisional) custodial disposition for psychotic 
offenders, and code changes to permit more adequate segre- 
gation of those psychiatrically deviant, but not actually in- 
sane, particularly the psychopathic personalities and the 
intellectually inferior. 


ConcLusIon 


In summary, on the basis of the case analysis of 1,988 of- 
fenders of all degree examined at the psychopathic clinic 
of the recorder’s court, Detroit—composed mainly of the lay- 
referred type, but still on the whole distinctly a representa- 
tive unit as compared to the general court offender group— 
a high rate of psychiatric and phrenic deviation was deter- 
mined, with high incidence of recidivism, largely substantiat- 
ing, in a general way, the reports of other workers upon 
other, but smaller groups and showing, further, a very grati- 
fying degree of unity as concerns the legal and socio-medical 
mechanisms, with, however, need for further improvement in 
certain respects, as mentioned. There was shown, in addi- 
tion, low foreign, but heavy male and Negro representation 
in offense and a general parallel behavior as regards the 
specific groups, males, females, and Negroes, save for evi- 
dence of apparently greater social and intellectual handicap 
and deviation in the latter two, with indication also of an 
earlier age incidence in crime commission. And finally, on 
the basis of the medico-social criteria analyzed, it appears 
that in most cases crime, as concluded by so many other 
workers, is definitely not a specific legal, psychiatric, or 
social entity, static and unorganic, but rather a reaction or 
manifestation, dynamic and vital, in, of, and on the societal 
mass, representing, so to speak, merely a pattern shift, and 
one always highly potential, in the kaleidoscope of broad 
individuo-social handicap, hardship, and maladjustment, and, 
in corollary, clearly demonstrating that all prophylactic and 
remedial endeavor must be conceived and directed from this 
point of view. 
















THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INTEREST FOR 
VOCATIONAL PROGNOSIS* 


DOUGLAS FRYER, Px.D 
University of Utah 


| iy entering upon a consideration of the subject interest or 

interests, one is immediately struck by the fact that the 
term, as it is used in the writings of the numerous investi- 
gators in this field, has two meanings, one referring to a 
psychological capacity and the other to a material quantity. 

Interest as a material quantity may be designated as the 
objects of interest—property, people, stocks and bonds, capi- 
tal in the form of principal and interest—all such material 
quantities considered by the science of economics.* In addi- 
tion to these material quantities, the capacity for consump- 
tion and for purchase may be objects of interest, particularly 
for the salesman. Other things not usually recognized as 
objects of interest are ideas, copyrighted or patented or 
secretly treasured from the world. The objects of interest 
for the draftsman are not only his drawing board and his 
tools, but also his technique; for the teacher, not only his 
books, his pupils, and his experimental apparatus, but also 
his pedagogy—and his prestige! 

A classification of the objects of interest has never been 
inductively attempted. A grouping into three categories has 
been made by some: people, things, ideas. Another classifi- 
cation might be made, dividing all objects, both abstract and 
concrete, into mechanics and humanics. 


* Originally presented before the Vocational Guidance Section of the Tenth 
Annual Convention of the Vocational Education Association of the Middle West, 
January 18, 1924. The writer acknowledges indebtedness to the following for 
assistance in the collection, assembling, and checking of data used in the 
preparation of this paper: Caroline Cannon, University of Utah; Lorine 
Pruette, University of Utah; Heber G. Harrison, University of Utah; David OC. 
Rogers, Smith College. 

1 See note 1, page 496.| The notes in this article are of such length that they 
have been placed together at the end of the article (pp. 496-505) instead of being 
run as footnotes. 
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In a study of interest, it is with the objects of interest that 
we are concerned. It does not seem possible to make a 
psychological measurement of interest. Interest capacity has 
never been measured. We interpret interest capacity through 
a measurement or estimate based upon the objects of interest, 
the material quantity. Such is a measure of stimulus and 
response and is physical datum. Any one who uses the results 
cf the measurement of the objects of interest as a measure- 
ment of interest capacity is making what has been called the 
stimulus-error.’ 

Judgments of interest would appear to be comparable data 
to measurements of the objects of interest,’ whether made by 
the subject himself or by other individuals, in so far as they 
are based upon the objects of interest. 

It is with judgments of interest by the subject for counselor 
that the vocationalist is concerned. He wishes to know their 
value for guidance. It is with this problem in vocational 
guidance—the significance of interest for vocational prog- 
nosis—that this paper deals. 


Tuer PERMANENCY OF VOCATIONAL INTEREST 


If we knew that the objects of vocational interest have a 
considerable degree of permanency throughout life or from 
period to period, and that these objects of interest are those 
through which the individual will find his ablest expression, 
then we should have in the vocational ambition an important 
index, a significant criterion, for vocational guidance. If 
this were the case, no other criterion than interest would be 
required for exact prognosis. 

The question whether or not interest presupposes ability 
‘in line with the objects of interest would become of greater 
importance if it could be shown that vocational interests have 
any significant degree of permanency. Of course, interest and 
ability may be associated even though the objects of interest 
do not remain permanent, but interest would be less signifi- 
ant as a criterion of vocational guidance if it were known 
that its objects are likely to change. 

The degree of permanency of the objects of vocational 
interest can be made the subject of case study and measured 
in two ways: first, by sampling vocational ambitions at 
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various developmental periods and determining what degree 
of functional vocational likeness persists throughout; and, 
second, by a comparison, from the point of view of their 
requirements upon ability, of the vocational ambitions ex- 
pressed at various periods. Another method of measuring 
the permanency of vocational ambitions is to determine the 
number of different vocational ambitions expressed through- 
out the developmental periods of life. These three methods 
have been used in the present experimental study of the 
permanency of vocational interest. 

In an investigation of vocational ambitions carried on 
among a group of 65 young men and women in a Western 
college,* a genetic study was made of the permanency of 
the objects of interest. Those individuals who expressed, 
for a given development period, a vocational ambition 
that was found also in another period were rated as 
having a permanency of 100 per cent between those two 
periods. Vocational ambitions were rated as permanent 
between periods when they fell into the same broad occupa- 
tional groups, there being a total of 32 groups for all occu- 
pations, classified according to individual occupational func- 
tion.’ The per cent of permanency of vocational ambitions 
between development periods secured by the use of this 
method was as follows: ° 


Developmental period 
Grammar school and high school 
High school and college 
Grammar school and college 
Grammar school, high school, and college 


It will be noted that 63 per cent of the cases had one voca- 
tional ambition—that is, that their ambitions fell into the 
same broad occupational group—in each of the three periods. 
To test out whether or not the numbers of vocational ambi- 
tions expressed for the various periods were influential in 
these results—there being on the average 4.5 interests per 
individual expressed for the grammar-school period, 3.3 
for the high-school period, and 2 per individual for the 
college period—a check method of computation of perma- 
nency of interest was devised, in which the results were based 
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upon the number of possible vocations for the development 
periods." Throughout the grammar-school, high-school, and 
college periods a consistency of vocational ambitions within 
broad occupational groups was found to exist to the extent 
of 45 per cent of the cases.* This would suggest a lower per- 
centage of permanency between the various periods than was 
found to exist by the more generous method of computation. 
It would appear that for the group in question the degree 
of permanency of vocational ambitions, broadly classified 
into occupational groups, is something between 45 and 63 per 
cent, possibly about 54 per cent, throughout the grammar- 
school, high-school, and college periods. 

Our second measure of the permanency of vocational am- 
bition is. based upon the consistency, in various develop- 
mental periods, of its requirements upon intelligence. 
It has been possible, by means of occupational-intelligence 
standards,’ to rate occupational ambitions according to the 
average intelligence of the individuals working in the occu- 
pations represented by the ambitions, and to compare the 
ambitions for various developmental periods upon the basis 
of their demands upon intelligence. 

In this comparison, the correlation coefficient is used as the 
measure of relationship. The correlation coefficient is a 
measure of relationship that takes into consideration the 
exact relation of the two factors for each individual case, 
instead of grouping the cases, as percentage distribution 
does. The two factors that are correlated here are the in- 
telligence requirements of the vocational ambitions for one 
period and the intelligence requirements of the vocational 
ambitions for another period. As the two factors move for- 
ward together, the relationship is expressed in plus decimals 
of one, a perfect resemblance being + 1.0, no resemblance or 
chance resemblance being zero. The consistency of voca- 
tional interest for the various developmental periods, based 
upon the intelligence requirements of the vocational ambi- 


tions for those periods,” is expressed by the following cor- 
relation coefficients : ™ 


Between grammar school and high school........ r= +0.24 (+.0774) 
Between high school and college................ r= +0.61 (+.0610) 
Between grammar school and college............ r= +0.03 (+.0806) 
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On the basis of these figures, a revision of our estimate of 
the permanency of vocational interest is necessary: between 
high school and college there appears a consistency to the 
extent of six-tenths of a perfect relationship; between gram- 
mar school and high school to the extent of one-fourth of a 
perfect relationship; but between grammar school and 
college no relationship exists. 

Of course this method of measurement does not take into 
consideration the existence, in the same functional group, of 
two occupations, one low and the other high on the scale of 
intelligence requirements, two in the same _ vocational- 
advancement series, but at opposite ends on this scale. This 
would indicate that neither method of measuring the per- 
manency of interest tells the whole story, but that the results 
of both must be considered in drawing conclusions as to the 
permanency of vocational interest. 

The next investigation was concerned with the vocational 
ambitions of a group of 67 students in an Hastern college for 
women.” The same methods of study were used and the 
results may be reviewed briefly. The percentages of perma- 
nency for the three developmental periods, by the more liberal 
method of rating, were as follows: * 


Developmental period 


Grammar school and high school...........sesseeeseees 64 
High school and college...........ceeecsceccsccceceees 63 
Grammar school and college..........ssecsseccseccseces 41 


Grammar school, high school, and college 


eee eee eee ee eeee 


Here we find a somewhat lower degree of permanency than 
in the first group—only 30 per cent consistency throughout 
the three developmental periods as compared with 63 per 
cent for the Western-college group. We have an indication 
here that groups differ and that our conclusions as to perma- 
nency of interest must be based upon the findings of 
a number of studies. 

The check method applied to the vocational ambitions of 
this Eastern-college group in the three developmental 
periods brings a result of 24.5 per cent permanency.** It 
would appear, then, that for this group the degree of perma- 
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nency of vocational ambitions is approximately 27 per cent 
throughout grammar school, high school, and college. 

Applying the second measure of permanency, based upon 
the intelligence requirements of the vocational ambitions in 
the various periods and secured by means of the correlation 
coefficient, we get the following results: ** 


Between grammar school and high school...... r= -+0.52 (+.0715) 
Between high school and college..............+. r= +0.51 (+.0715) 
Between grammar school and college...........- r==+0.14 (+.0944) 


These figures indicate the same general relationship between 
the intelligence requirements of the vocational ambitions for 
the various periods as was found in the Western-college 
group. 

Conservative statistical practice does not consider the cor- 
relation coefficient significant if it does not approximate four 
times the probable error, which we have stated in parentheses 
after each correlation.** Viewed thus, the measure of rela- 
tionship between grammar-school and.college vocational am- 


bitions must be considered as approximately zero, as in the 
Western-college group. 

The third investigation of vocational interest was carried 
on among a small group of advanced students in a branch of 
vocational education.” The per cents of permanency of voca- 
tional interest, for the various developmental periods, by the 
liberal method of computation, was as follows’: 


Per cent 


Developmental period of permanency 


Grammar school and high school 
High school and vocational school 
Grammar school and vocational school 
Grammar, high, and vocational school 


Among these students of advanced vocational education 
the highest degree of permanency is found between the 
grammar-school and the vocational-school periods. It would’ 
seem that the individuals of this group returned to an 
earlier vocational ambition in choosing to teach domestic 
science, the vocation for which they were in preparation. It 
will be interesting to note whether or not the highest corre- 


lation of intelligence requirements is found for these two- 
periods. 
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The check method brought the result of 17 per cent perma- 
nency ** for the three periods, grammar school, high school, 
and vocational school, indicating, during these three periods, 
a considerable fluctuation of vocational interest. Although 
in a high percentage of the cases there may have been a 
return to a vocational ambition similar to that of the gram- 
mar-school period upon entrance to vocational school, the 
degree of permanency throughout the period from grammar 
school to vocational school is probably about 24 per cent for 
these cases. 

The second measure of permanency, based upon the rela- 
tion of the intelligence requirements of the vocational ambi- 
tions for the various periods, gives the following result :*° 


Between grammar school and high school........ r= -+0.46 (+.1131) 
Between high school and vocational school........ r= +0.08 (+.1493) 
Between grammar school and vocational school....r== +0.56 (+.0965) 


As before, the highest degree of permanency of vocational 
interest—a relationship of about six-tenths of perfect—is 
found between the grammar-school and the vocational-school 
periods. 

For this group, early interests, the vocational ambitions of 
the grammar-school period, appear symptomatic of adult in- 
terests, the vocational ambitions of the advanced vocational 
school. The individuals composing this group, however, 
shifted their ambitions to a considerable degree between the 
grammar-school and the vocational-school period, as measured 
on the basis of intelligence requirements and on the basis of 
occupational likeness. This fact makes impossible the con- 
clusion of a high degree of permanency over a long period in 
these individuals.” 

In an investigation of the vocational interests expressed by 
a group of 36 grammar-school students, Poull* offers data 
comparable to that reported here.** A questionnaire inves- 
tigation of vocational ambitions was made in a sixth grade 
at two different periods, six months apart. In 44 per cent 
of the cases the first choices remained unchanged after the 
period of six months had elapsed; in 12 per cent, the only 
change was in the order of the three choices originally given; 
44 per cent made new choices within the six-months period. 
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There is a possibility that these percentages of permanency 
of interest might have been slightly lower if the choices had 
been secured without the use of a suggestive list of occupa- 
tions. That during a period of six months the vocational 
interests of this grammar-school group changed to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent is a significant indication of the instability 
of interest in these students. 

During several years’ experience in a vocational office, the 
present writer repeatedly tested the theory of the perma- 
nency of the objects of vocational interest by means of case- 
history studies. Most of these case histories are illuminating 
in the variability, fluctuation, and breadth of vocational 
interest that they display. For the purpose of obtaining an 
index of the fluctuation of vocational interests, and thereby 
an indirect measure of their permanency, 145 case histories 
were summarized and assembled for study. The number of 
different vocational ambitions expressed by the individual 
throughout the period of the case history, which usually in- 
cluded recollections reaching back as far as dawning 
adolescence and continuing to adulthood, was used as the 
measure. The following summaries, selected at random from 


among the group that had the average number of vocational 
ambitions, are typical: 


Case No, 1—M. R., age 18; Alpha score, 155. Different vocational 
ambitions: policeman, business man, lawyer, doctor, engineer, chemist. 
This subject plans now to follow a medical career. 


Case No. 2.—M. H., age 20; Alpha score, 150. Different vocational 
ambitions: school teacher, store clerk, actress, concert pianist, domestic- 
science supervisor, senator. Regarding vocational plans, this subject 
states: ‘‘I wish to become a teacher after my work at the university, 
although I have no great desire for that particular work.’’ 


There is in these case summaries an indication of consider- 
able breadth of vocational interest throughout adolescence. 
This condition must be construed as the opposite to that-of 
permanence of vocational interests. 

The numerical results of this investigation** show an 
average (median) of six vocational ambitions, the smallest 
number being one and the largest thirteen. The range of the 
middle 50 per cent is four to seven, inclusive. A distribution 
of the number of interests follows :* 
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Number of 
different interests 


Of course, there is the probability that a certain percentage 
of the interest expressions of an individual have a common 
element in occupational likeness. This matter has been dealt 
with elsewhere. 

It is much more difficult to use the vocational ambition as 
predictive of future ambitions than to follow a common ele- 
ment through a case history. The following case-history 
summary well illustrates the difficulty of estimating the sig- 
nificance of a vocational ambition at any time, even though a 
common element may be found to exist through most of the 
different vocational interests when the case history is 
viewed as a whole: 

Case No. 3.—F. D., age 21; Alpha score, 130. Different vocational 
ambitions: Indian fighter, fireman, cowboy, policeman, salesman, auto 


racer, air pilot, mechanic, business man. This subject plans to become 
a salesman of wholesale dry goods. 


A wise counselor might have ‘‘steered’’ this individual into 
the vocation of salesman, but he would have placed little value 
upon a particular vocational ambition as indicative of future 
interest. 

This investigation—with its demonstration of the fluctua- 
tion of vocational interests throughout adolescence, and of 
the impossibility of estimating at any time whether the 
interest expression is significant or has a common element 
with the interest expressions of other periods—places the 
situation before us in a practical way. It shows the ‘‘will- 
o’-the-wisp’’ nature of vocational ambitions as prognostic 
for the future.**** The following case-history summaries 
illustrate the fluctuation of vocational interests during 
adolescence and the difficulty of using such interests for 
vocational guidance: 

Case No. 4.—H. F., age 20; Alpha score, 131. Different vocational 
ambitions: home-maker, store clerk, tutor, high-school teacher, dress- 


maker, stenographer. This subject has two vocational plans for the 
future: teacher in high school, tutor of public speaking. 
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Case No. 5.—B. R., age 21; Alpha score, 142. Different vocational 
ambitions: store clerk, housekeeper, dressmaker, nurse, actress, concert 
singer, concert pianist, artist, writer, teacher, social worker, wealthy 
idler. This subject plans now to be either a musician, a teacher, or a 
social worker. 


Case No. 6.—D. R., age 19; Alpha score, 181. Different vocational 
ambitions: nurse, writer, ‘cow-girl, dancer, actress, agent, interior 
decorator, social worker, teacher. This subject now plans to follow the 
teaching profession. 


Case No. 7.—F. M., age 29; Alpha score, 144. Different vocational 
ambitions: machinist, salesman, banker, language teacher. This subject 
now plans to follow language teaching. 


Case No. 8—L. 8., age 20; Alpha score, 134. Different vocational 
ambitions: locomotive engineman, farmer, teacher, dentist, electrical 
engineer, auto mechanic, mechanical engineer, structural engineer, public 
accountant, chemist, salesman. This subject is considering as his future 
vocation public accountancy, electrical engineering, and salesmanship, 
although he is majoring in the school of commerce and finance, which 
would eliminate the possibility of entering engineering immediately 
after graduation. 


Case No..9.—G. 8., age 19; Alpha score, 176. Different vocational 
ambitions: cowboy, policeman, storekeeper, soldier, locomotive engine- 
man, car conductor, teacher, doctor, minister, sailor, musician, business 
man, lawyer. This subject plans now to be a lawyer. 


Case No. 10.—V. J., age 20; Alpha score, 160. Different vocational 
ambitions: music teacher, actress, school teacher, circus girl, interior 
decorator, stenographer, auto saleswoman. This subject is now con- 
sidering the last three vocations listed. 


Case No. 11.—M. F., age 24; Alpha score, 155. Different vocational 
ambitions: doctor, marine engineer, lawyer, musician, journalist. This 
subject now plans to follow the last vocation listed. 


Case No. 12.—F. F., age 25; Alpha score, 161. Different vocational 
ambitions: teacher, cowboy, prospector, sailor, soldier, railroad engine- 
man, business man, civil engineer, electrical engineer. This subject has 
a family and is working hard toward the vocational objective of elec- 
trical engineering. 


Case No. 18.—J. H., age 21; Alpha seore, 154. Different vocational 
ambitions: stockman, artist, business man, architect, engineer, writer, 
teacher. This subject plans either to teach or to enter business. 


It cannot be questioned that generally vocational interests 
become more stable with age, following the laws of habit 
formation. The question is: How significant are the voca- 
tional interests expressed in different periods and over the 
long period of adolescence reaching into adulthood? In 
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Table 1 the results of these investigations upon the perma- 
nency of interest are assembled according to the different 
developmental periods investigated. The percentages and the 
correlation coefficients are measures of the permanency of 
the vocational ambitions. The percentages are based upon 
occupational likeness, the correlation coefficients upon occupa- 
tional requirements. 


TABLE 1, PERMANENCY OF VOCATIONAL INTEREST BETWEEN VARIOUS 
DEVELOPMENTAL PERIODS 


Number Per Correlation 
Periods investigated of cases’ cent coefficient 


44* 
Six months in grammar school S56 Not computed 


Grammar school and high school 90 r= +0.24 (+.0774) 

Grammar school and high school 64 r= +0.52 (+.0715)t 
Grammar school and high school 40 r= +046 (+.1131) 

High school and college 83 r= +0.61 (+.0610) 

High school and college 63 © r=+0.51 (+.0715)] 
High school and vocational school 40 r= +0.08 (+.1493) 

Grammar school and college 73 r=-+0.03 (+.0806) 

Grammar school and college 41 r= +0.14 (+.0944) ft 
Grammar school and vocational school. 15 73 r==+0.56 (+.0965) 

Grammar school, high school, and college 64 one Not computed 


30 
Grammar school, high school, and college 63 24.58 Not computed 


tional school 


* First choice only. 

** Three choices. 

+ Fifty cases used for computation. 

3 Fifty-four cases used for computation. 
Fifty-three cases used for computation. 

§ By check method, 59 cases used. 

$§ By check method, 17 cases used, 


Grammar school, high school, and voca- hi? 


1785 Not computed 


That there should be a higher degree of permanency between 
the grammar-school and the high-school period than between 
the high-school and the college period is not in accord with 
the probable psychological situation. There are two possible 
explanations as to why it should be so in some of our find- 
ings. One is that the knowledge of the objects of interest of 
these college students, who were of superior intelligence, 
increased greatly during high school and resulted in a change 
of ambitions. The other is that these records are in retro- 
spect and the subjects may have given themselves credit for 
vocational interests in grammar school that did not develop 
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until later. However, in the interpretation that follows, these 
two developmental periods are accepted as having approxi- 
mately the same relationship. 

Table 2 is an interpretation summary of Table 1, offering 
vocational-interest-permanency standards for various de- 
velopmental periods. This material must be regarded as 
theoretical and treated as the ‘‘guess’’ of the writer. These 
vocational-interest-permanency standards indicate what prob- 
ability there is that vocational ambitions will remain perma- 
nent from one developmental period to another. It is not 
probable that a permanency of over 40 per cent will be found 
from the grammar-school period through high school and 
into college, considering the occupational ambitions within 
broad. occupational groups. The probable permanency, 
based upon occupational likeness, is expressed in per cents 
of cases for the various periods, and based upon the intel- 
ligence requirements of the vocational ambitions in the 
various periods, in correlation coefficients. 


TABLE 2.—PROBABLE PERMANENCY OF VOCATONAL AMBITIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS 
DEVELOPMENTAL PERIODS (INTERPRETATION ) 


Expressed in 
Expressed in correlation 


percentages coefficients 
Grammar school and high school +0.4 , 


High school and college +0.5 
Grammar school and college +0.1 
Grammar school, high school, and college... 40 ° 


A high degree of permanency of vocational interest has not 
been found to exist over a period of sufficiently long duration 
for the purposes of anything approaching exact vocational 
prognosis. The interpretation of our investigations, as pre- 
sented in Table 2, shows a relation, measured on the basis of 
intelligence requirements for the vocational ambitions, of 
not above one-tenth of perfect resemblance between gram- 
mar school and college. Measured on the basis of broad oceu- 
pational groups, a relationship of four-tenths is found to 
exist throughout grammar school, high school, and college. 

That there is some degree of permanency of interest must 
be true. The acquirement of motor and language habits is 
at its basis. Interests can change only gradually. There will 
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always be some degree of permanency in the objects of 
interest between different developmental periods of life. Ex- 
perience in vocational guidance, however, has taught us that 
the objects of interest are continually changing, shifting, 
we hope evolving; some vocations are highly desired to-day 
and others to-morrow. There can be no question but that 
vocational fads come and go, sweeping over large numbers 
of young men and women at certain ages, as, notably, the 
banking fad among women during the World War and the 
engineering fad among young men of all classes of 
intelligence. 

To attempt a general statement of the significance of the 
permanency of vocational interests, vocational interests can- 
not be used as exact guides to future vocational interests; 
they are only slightly suggestive of such future interests. 
They are like knowledge of spelling or of geography—soon 
forgotten if not kept in use. They are more indicative of 
the past than of the future, and if the future does not use 
them, they will be forgotten, according to the laws of for- 
getting, as they have been learned according to the laws of 
learning. 


InTEREST AS A CRITERION oF ABILITY 

The study of individuals in the occupations—and hence 
supposedly more familiar with the requirements of the 
occupational world than the groups we have been discuss- 
ing—should give us, theoretically, the most accurate assort- 
ment of vocational ambitions that could be obtained, with the 
possible exception of students in schools for higher voca- 
tional training, in which attendance is the natural result of 
the following up of vocational ambitions, with the unquali- 
fied eliminated. To get the most accurate expression of voca- 
tional ambitions from individuals in the occupations, some 
thought should be put upon the matter by the individuals in 
question and they should be old enough to be mature in their 
thinking. 

To make this test of the prognostic significance of voca- 
tional ambitions, several hundred ** young men, who were 
already employed, and who had shown evidence of having 
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given some thought to their vocational problems by applying 
at a bureau in Brooklyn for vocational counsel, were asked, 
before the counseling process was begun, to state as exactly 
as possible their vocational ambitions. Such vocational am- 
bitions were given by only 31 per cent of the subjects, indi- 
cating that these individuals as a group did not have very 
definite ideas upon the matter, although their intelligence 
scores averaged approximately the same as those that would 
be expected from college freshmen. Those who did not give 
a definite preference frequently stated that they were unable 
or unwilling to make a choice on the basis of what they knew 
of themselves or of the occupational world. These responses 
are, it will be recalled, from men from whom one would 
expect a fair knowledge of the occupations. 

In view of this fact, the extensive use of detailed self- 
analysis blanks, asking the very sort of questions on which 
the applicant himself desires information, is evidently of 
more than dubious value—is even likely in some cases to 
arouse a feeling of resentment in the applicant. 

Expressions of vocational ambitions were received from 
98 individuals, from whom, later in the vocational-counsel 
process, intelligence ratings were secured.” By means of 
the occupational-intelligence standards,’ these occupational 
ambitions were rated according to the average intelligence 
of individuals working in the particular occupations in ques- 
tion. A comparison of this rating of an individual’s voca- 
tional ambitions with his intelligence score gives an index of 
the relation of interest to intelligence. 

Taking into consideration these two factors and using a 
probable error * of 14% years mental age—which allowed for 
each occupation a mental-age range of 3 years within which 
an individual’s intelligence was regarded as the same as that 
required by the occupation in question—we found that a fre- 
quency distribution of our 98 cases gave the following results: 


Forty-one per cent were of more intelligence than that required by 
their vocational ambitions. 


Forty-four per cent were of the same intelligence as that required by 
their vocational ambitions. 


Fifteen per cent were of less intelligence than that required by their 
vocational ambitions. 
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In other words, 56 per cent of these 98 individuals will be 
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maladjusted from the point of view of intelligence if they 
succeed in entering the occupations of their choice.” 

The correlation coefficient is most striking, and as it is a 
measure of relationship that takes into consideration each in- 
dividual case instead of grouping the cases as the above per- 
centage distribution does, it must be accepted as the more 
significant. The correlation coefficient for the two factors, 
interest and intelligence, for these cases is + 0.38 (+ .058)— 
about four-tenths of perfect resemblance. 

A questionnaire study of two groups of college students 
in their sophomore year, one group in a Western college‘ 
and one in an Eastern college,” offers us our next line of 
evidence. From these groups, totaling 132 cases, intelligence 
ratings and statements of vocational ambitions were secured 
for the three educational periods—grammar school, high 
school, and college. These vocational ambitions were rated 
on the occupational-intelligence scale® and a distribution 
similar to that above was made of the two factors, intelli- 
gence and intelligence requirement for the vocational ambi- 
tion. The same probable error of 114 years mental age was 
used. 

For the group in the Western college the distribution for 
the three periods was as follows: * 


Period 
Grammar High 
Per cent of cases school school College 
Of more intelligence than required 
by vocational ambition........ 88 75 59 
Of same intelligence as required 
by vocational ambition........ 11 22 38 
Of less intelligence than required 
by vocational ambition........ 1 3 3 





Eighty-nine per cent for the grammar-school period, 78 per 
cent for the high-school period, and 62 per cent for the college 
period would have been misplaced in their vocational ambi- 
tions, from the point of view of intelligence requirements. 
The correlation coefficients given below express the exact 
relationship between intelligence and the intelligence require- 
ments of the vocational ambitions of the individuals in ques- 
tion for the different periods: ** * 
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paar CUNO | ods eh i ERC ee r= +0.22 (+.0774) 
I GORGE «nc vids ccc ann> ceebwa view eaaws ceeves r=+0.08 (+.0798) 
Se a ev bdo entansddecdynccas«astane bee r==+0.056 (+.0798) 


All of these correlations are much lower than the one for 
the group of individuals already in occupations. 

These figures suggest a closer relationship between intel- 
ligence and interest for the grammar-school period than for 
the two succeeding periods, while the percentages of those 
likely to be misplaced on the basis of their intelligence indi- 
cated the opposite situation. Neither set of figures offers 
anything but a high degree of maladjustment for these sub- 
jects for all three periods. The relative significance of the 
three correlations given above is unimportant. 

In view of these considerations, we cannot but conclude 
that vocational ambitions are very nearly worthless guides 
when it comes to directing these college students, either at 
the grammar-school, the high-school, or the college period, 
into the occupations best suited to their intelligence. 

The situation is the same or even more pronounced for the 
Kastern-college group. The percentage distribution of these 
subjects into three groups according to their intelligence and 
their vocational ambitions for the three educational 
periods * is as follows: 

Period 
Grammar High 
Per cent of cases school school College 
Of more intelligence than required 
by vocational ambition 57 45 
Of same intelligence as required 
by vocational ambition 32 50 


Of less intelligence than required 
by vocational ambition ll 5 


According to this distribution, 61 per cent in the grammar- 
school period, 68 per cent in the high-school period, and 50 
per cent in the college period would be maladjusted voca- 
tionally on the basis of their intelligence if placed in the 
occupation of their ambition. 

The correlation coefficients were as follows: ** 


Grammar schoo] .........seeeeeeeeceeeeees r==—0.17 (+.0915) 
MEM, BORON occ cccccccccccsccsccccecnccues r==—0.20 (+.0915) 
MEE 6 3 Guu heb bend cccddn sys cescboue canes r==>—0.22 (+.0774) 
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Here are three correlations of almost equal quantity, but of 
minus or antagonistic relationship. They suggest an unlike- 
ness between the intelligence requirements of the vocational 
ambitions and the intelligence of these individuals, but as 
they are less than three times the probable error, they do not 
demonstrate such an unlikeness. This, however, does not 
change the significant fact that there is no positive relation- 
ship between the intelligence of these subjects and the intelli- 
gence requirements of their vocational ambitions.” 

In studying the vocational ambitions of college students— 
individuals of very superior intelligence measured by an in- 
telligence scale that is based upon an unselected sample of 
the population at large—we are dealing with a sociological 
factor that must not be ignored. These individuals are of an 
intelligence ability not required by most of the occupations 
of society. A chance selection of an occupation by these sub- 
jects would not be likely to place them in an occupation suited 
to their intelligence qualifications in much above zero per 
cent of cases, while with high-school and grammar-school 
groups, a chance selection should be better according as their 
position is lower on the scale of intelligence. 

That these college subjects were ignorant of the require- 
ments of these vocational ambitions is evident from the re- 
sults. The Eastern-college group, made up entirely of girls, 
was particularly so, as might be expected. In addition, there 
is not for girls the same vocational opportunity for the out- 
let of ability that there is for boys, which would be a factor 
in making vocational ambitions less significant guides in their 
case. 

It would seem necessary to conclude that in the case of 
college students the vocational ambition is not a trusty guide 
to the selection of an occupation that demands an ability 
equal to the intelligence of the student in question. There 
may be other good reasons why these individuals should fol- 
low their vocational ambitions, but there seems to be no rela- 
tion between their intelligence and the intelligence require- 
ments of their vocational ambitions. 

It is possible to bring to bear upon this problem of the 
value of interest data from two outside studies, one by 
Proctor *“—an investigation of the vocational ambitions of 
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930 high-school students—and one by Feingold ** who made a 
study of the vocational ambitions of 512 grammar-school 
graduates ** at their entrance to high school. These are two 
of the most significant investigations of this problem that 
have been published. 

The same form of percentage distribution as that previ- 
ously employed shows that 41 per cent of Proctor’s high- 
school group would have been maladjusted on the basis of 
their intelligence if placed in the vocations of their ambitions. 
The distribution is as follows: 


Of more intelligence than that required by their vocational 

GUNTCIOIE 5. +. .c..00 ebnde one v0.00 snc nnd eneeed teetekssece's 18 per cent 
Of the same intelligence as that required by their voca- 

Comal GmbittORs 2 ecccccnccceccccccccccsecesesveeses 59 per cent 
Of less intelligence than that required by their vocational 

BMDICIONS . . cocccvccccccccscecescssccccesceeesesons 23 per cent 






The correlation coefficient shows two-tenths of exact rela- 
tionship between the intelligence of these students and the 
intelligence requirements of their vocational ambitions— 
r=+0.21 (+.02). On the supposition that these high- 
school students have attained their maximum intellectual 
ability, we have grounds for concluding that, for high-school 
subjects, the vocational ambition is suggestive as a guide into 
an occupation that calls for much the same degree of intel- 
ligence as that of the individual in question—much more 
significant for prognosis than in the case of college students 
and, it will be seen, slightly more suggestive than for high- 
school entrants. 

Feingold’s study of the vocational ambitions of high-school 
freshmen, graduates from grammar schools in the previous 
June, gives us a measure of the value of the vocational ambi- 
tion at high-school entrance. The percentage distribution is 
as follows: 


Of more intelligence than that required by their vocational 

BMADIGIOMS «wo ccc csccccccvecccvcsccccccccccescccceces 7 per cent 
Of the same intelligence as that required by their voca- 

tional ambitions ......ccccecccccecccecccsccesevecees 46 per cent 
Of less intelligence than that required by their vocational 

MMDIEIOMS 2c ccccccccrccecsveccccecccecccccbeseecice 47 per cent 






Fifty-four per cent of these high-school entrants would have 
been maladjusted vocationally on the basis of intelligence if 
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placed in the occupations of their ambitions. The correla. 
tion coefficients given—for the boys, r == +0.045 (+.042), and 
for the girls, r= + 0.0987 (+ .041)—indicate a lower degree 
of relationship for this group than for Proctor’s subjects. 

Feingold contends that his subjects have approximated 
their adult mental ability. This is probably true for a large 
per cent of his cases, and to a greater degree for Proctor’s 
subjects. It is not improbable, however, that there were 
many individuals in these two groups who had not achieved 
their maximum rating on the intelligence scale.” It would 
be expected, then, that the measurements for these two 
groups of high-school students would show a slightly lower 
degree of relationship between intelligence and interests. 

One further study—that of students in an institution for 
vocational training—is needed to round out our conclusions as 
to the relationship between interest and intelligence. It has 
been possible to obtain only a small group for this investiga- 
tion—17 students at an advanced domestic-science school," 
which usually requires high-school graduation as a prerequi- 
site to registration. 

A percentage distribution of these subjects according to 
the two factors, vocational ambition and intelligence, for the 
three educational periods we have been considering is as 
follows: 

Period 
Grammar High 
Per cent of cases school school College 
Of more intelligence than required 
by vocational ambition 20 13 
Of same intelligence as required 
by vocational ambition 53 74 


Of less intelligence than required 
by vocational ambition 27 “< 3 


These results show a larger per cent of adjustment on the 
basis of the vocational ambitions than has been found before. 
The correlation coefficients * for the three periods follow:” 


SN NE Kh 6 iced we wie eaees teee ks r==—0.02 (+.1508) 


SR Ook i Si eRIS. Sc in 5 r= +0.20 (+.1448) 
Vocational school ............seececeeeeeees r= +0.58 (+.0965) 


Because of the size of the probable error of the correlation 
coefficients for the grammar-school and the high-school 
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periods, these coefficients are no more than indicative that in 
these two periods there was, for this group, no very exact 
relationship between intelligence and interest. 

For the last period, the period of vocational education, 
when these subjects were in training for positions in the field 
of domestic science, there is a significant correlation between 
interest and intelligence. Some of these individuals are 
known to have attempted college and dropped out.” Others 
were attempting, through further training, to advance their 
positions in domestic-science work, while others were taking 
the course as a preparation for home-making. Some of them 
were known to be ‘‘killing time’”’ in the school. However, 
93 per cent expressed their vocational ambitions as in the 
field for-which they were training—domestic-science work. 

Although the total number of cases considered in this in- 
vestigation is small, it is suggested that, so far as intelligence 
is concerned, vocational ambitions are significant guides for 
individuals in advanced schools for vocational education of the 
type here studied. It would be natural to expect that indi- 
viduals in training for a particular vocation would be inter- 
ested in it; it could be assumed that in a large per cent of 
cases, the individuals who gravitate to such schools are of an 
ability equal to the work for which they are training. We 
would, therefore, expect a close approximation of vocational- 
interest requirements and ability. The value of this is nil, 
however, as a finding for use in vocational counsel. These 
individuals have gone through the period of decision; they 
are in training for their life work, and may be considered in 
their vocation already. 

It remains for us to draw together these different findings 
upon the relation of the vocational ambition to ability as 
measured by the intelligence test.** Table 3 is an assembling 
of all the studies previously discussed, arranged in order of 
development periods. It will be recalled that the range 
within which the vocational ambition is considered a correct 
choice on the basis of intelligence is 3 years’ mental age. The 
per cent in each group that approximates a correct choice and 
the correlation coefficients are the measures of the relation- 
ship between interest and intelligence. 

The question might next be raised: Can we expect indi- 
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viduals of the higher grades of intelligence to make voca- 
tional choices more closely approximating their intelligence 
than individuals of the lower grades? This can be best 
answered by distributing all the cases presented by this 
paper—a total of 1,816—into intelligence groups. We have 
done this in Table 4 in which intelligence groups are ex- 
pressed both in mental-age terms and in Alpha scores. The 


TABLE 3.—RELATION BETWEEN VOCATIONAL INTEREST AND INTELLIGENCE IN 
DEVELOPMENTAL PERIODS INVESTIGATED 
Per 
cent 
approxi- 
mating 
. correct Correlation 
Periods investigated choice coefficient 
Whole grammar-school period 11 r= +0.22 (+.0774) 
Whole grammar-school period 67 r= +0.02 (+.1508) 
Whole grammar-school period 39 r=—0.17 (+.0915) 
High-school entrants 46 For boys, r= -+0.045 
(+.042) 
For girls, r== +-0.0987 


(+.041) 

Whole high-school period 22 r= +0.08 (+.0798) 
Whole high-school period 53 r= +0.20 (+.1448) 
Whole high-school period 32 r=—0.20 (+.0915) 
Whole high-school period 59 = +0.21 (+.02) 
Vocational-school period 74 r= +0.58 (+.0965) 
Middle college period 38 r==+0.056 (+.0798) 
Middle college period 50 r==—0.22 (+.0774) 
In occupations 44 r= +0.38 (+.058) 
All studies 49tt Not computed 

* Boys and girls, about 50 per cent each. Numerous interests averaged. 

** Boys and girls, about 50 per cent of each. Several interest averaged. 

ft All girls; domestic-science-school subjects. 

{All men; ages 20 to 30 years. 


$ Two hundred and fifty deve and 262 girls. 
Reve a and girls, about 50 per cent of each; 50 per cent in first year. 


1 Of theore 
tt Of theoretical significance only. 


probability that individuals in the various intelligence 
groups will choose vocations adapted to their intelligence is 
indicated by the percentage of cases in each group whose 
vocational choices were correct. Here, again, we have con- 
sidered that an individual chose correctly if his mental age 
did not lie more than 1% years above or below the intelligence 
requirement of the chosen vocation. 

It would appear from this distribution that there is some 
relation between intelligence and ability to select a suitable- 
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vocation. This is decidedly the case up to the seventeenth 
year of mental age, the percentage of those whose intelligence 
approximates that required by their vocational ambitions 
markedly increasing from the lowest grade of intelligence up 
to this period. But, for the seventeenth and eighteenth years, 
there is a decline. What is the explanation? It would seem 
to lie in the difficulty that high-grade intellectual ability has 


TABLE 4.—RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND VOCATIONAL-INTEREST REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN VARIOUS MENTAL-AGE GROUPS INVESTIGATED 


Per cent making 
correct vocational 
Intelligence groups Number choice on basis 
Mental age Alpha scores of cases of intelligence 
18 and over 135 and over 333 39 
17> to 17-11 120 to 134 269 63 
16 to 16-11 105 to 119 310 72 
15 to 15-11 90 to 104 302 52 
14 to 14-11 75 to 89 226 54 
13 to 13-11 60 to 74 149 11 
12 to 12-11 45 to 59 49 10 
9 to 11-11 0 to 44 10 0 
All intelligence groups * 1,816 49 


* All the cases included in the total are not distributed on the mental-age scale. 


in finding an outlet in the occupations—the same difficulty 
that was found to exist in the case of college students. 

Table 4 would appear to offer interest-intelligence norms 
of the expectancy, at the various intelligence levels, that the 
vocational ambition will approximate the intelligence of the 
subject. The chances that an individual above eighteen 
years’ mental age will make a correct choice of a vocation is 
.39, while for an individual of sixteen years’ mental age, it 
is .72. For an individual of twelve years’ mental age it is 
only .1. Feingold ** has pointed out as a result of his investi- 
gation ‘‘that the lower an individual stands in mentality the 
higher seems to be his vocational ambition’’. Individuals of 
the higher grades of intelligence, up to a level of about seven- 
teen years’ mental age, are able to make a choice more nearly 
approximating their intelligence than those below them on 
the scale of mentality. 

The exact relationship of vocational interest to intelligence 
has been demonstrated as not significant. All the evidence 
that it has been possible to gather together points to this 
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conclusion. The relationship is sufficient, however, to indi- 
cate that the vocational ambition is slightly suggestive. 
Vocational interests should not be entirely disregarded in 
vocational prognosis, nor should they be regarded as signifi- 
cant indications of intelligence. They should be considered 
as one of many factors to be used in vocational guidance. 

Vocational interests appear, from our findings, to differ in 
significance for different developmental periods. ‘‘To 
depend upon the ambiguous interest-response of a young 
child is an exceedingly unreliable way to help him into his 
ultimate vocation’’, is a remark made by Kitson “ which our 
results clearly verify. The vocational ambitions of the gram- 
mar-school pupil are hardly worthy of consideration. Those 
of the high-school student should be somewhat more sugges- 
tive, perhaps, at a time when interest is much. needed as a 
criterion in vocational self-guidance. But the expected re- 
lation of these high-school vocational ambitions to intelli- 
gence is not over one-fifth of perfect resemblance and hence 
not a very exact guide. 

For the college student, vocational interest would appear 
to be a less significant guide into a vocation than for the high- 
school student, because of the college student’s high intelli- 
gence. In individual cases, however, it would seem that the 
vocational interest of the college student might be a safer 
guide. Our finding for the college student may be said to be 
‘fon the average’’. Chance factors operating to direct a 
student into an occupation that makes demands equal to his 
intelligence qualifications would not be so significant among 
college students as with the high-school students, because of 
the high average intellectual ability of the college student and 
the few occupations that demand such ability. 

The vocational ambitions of students in advanced schools 
for vocational education would appear to be a valuable index 
of the ability of these individuals, a situation quite contrary 
to that found in the other groups of students. Vocational 
guidance has little, however, to offer these individuals, unless 
they are lacking in ability for the vocation of their interest. 
Most of them are already well on the road to their chosen 
vocation, for which they appear qualified. 

From our general findings, the most valuable use of 
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interest as an index of intellectual ability is among those in 
occupations, yet seeking guidance. These individuals are 
less ignorant of the requirements of the various vocations 
than are the other groups and they probably have a better 
knowledge of their own qualifications in relation to these oc- 
cupations. Here it would seem we should be able to use 
vocational ambitions with some prognostic authority. Yet 
it must be recalled that we cannot expect over two-fifths of 
perfect resemblance for interest and intelligence even among 


TABLE 5.—PROBABLE RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE REQUIREMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL AMBITION AT VARIOUS DEVELOPMENTAL PERIODS 


Per cent 
likely Correlation 
to approai- coefficient 
: mate correct expressing 
Development periods choice exact relationship 
In grammar school (later years)........ 30 r= +0.1 
In high school (other than at graduation) .. 40 r= +0.2 
In college (other than at graduation)...... 35 r= +0.1 
In voeational school (requiring high-school 
NITEM) 0. 5. cui one +t dne déuncccene cs 75 r= + 0.5 
In vocations (seeking vocational guidance; 
ages 20 to 30 years).......\..ceesceees 50 r= +0.4 


such well-informed subjects—not a significant guide in the 
choice of a vocation. 

Using the material presented in Table 3, we have worked 
out a series of interest-intelligence norms, showing the 
probability, for the various developmental periods, that voca- 
tional ambition will be approximately codrdinate with 
intelligence. These norms must be considered only as an 
interpretation by the writer of the expected relation between 
vocational interest and intelligence at the various periods. 

These interest-intelligence standards are presented in 
Table 5. The figures in the left-hand column indicate the 
percentage at each period that may be expected to approxi- 
mate a correct choice from the point of view of intelligence, 
three years on the mental-age scale being the range for this 
approximation. The figures in the column at the right ex- 
press in correlation coefficients the exact relationship that 
may be expected to exist at the various periods between 
intelligence and the intelligence requirement of the voca- 
tional ambition. 
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There is the possibility that the predictive value for voca- 
tional interest of intelligence is as low as zero, accompanying 
the first attention of babyhood. It would seem to increase 
with knowledge—knowledge of the occupational world and of 
personal qualifications—through childhood, through adoles- 
cence, and through adulthood—as long as the individual 
keeps on learning and as long as he ‘“‘faces reality’’. This 
interpretation should be without exception. The relation in 
grammar school between vocational ambition and intelligence 
should be lower than for the high-school period. In turn, if 
the occupational world offered an outlet for superior ability 
equal to that which it offers for correspondingly inferior 
ability, in college the relation between vocational interest and 
intelligence should be higher than in grammar school and 
high school. That this is not true is probably due to the 
preponderance of occupations that demand inferior ‘intel- 
ligence. The evidence from those in advanced vocational 
schools and in the occupations indicates that they are at the 
top, as would be expected on the basis of knowledge, in the 
relationship between interest and intelligence. 

The ‘‘top’’, however, is a relationship, as expressed by the 
correlation coefficient, probably not more than +.5, which 
would justify the conclusion that vocational ambition as a 
single criterion of vocational choice is useless—that as one 
criterion among many, it is valuable only as it is in acordance 
with other indications. As to the general alliance of voca- 
tional interest and intelligence, it must be said that there is 
no significant relationship. 


Rewative SigNiFicance or Actuat Occupation AND Voca- 
TIONAL AMBITION AS CRITERIA OF ABLITY 


A. Relation of Father’s Occupation to Vocational Ambition 


Numerous investigators, among them Barr,“ Bridges and 
Coler,*“* Pressey,*“* and Young,’ have demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a close relationship between the father’s occupa- 
tional status and the ability of his child, as measured by 
intelligence tests. The logical conclusion from these investi- 
gations is that the ability requirement of the father’s occu- 
pation is a significant criterion of the child’s occupational 
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ability.“* With the prognostic significance of the father’s 
occupational-ability requirement established, a comparison 
of the intelligence requirements of the two factors—the 
father’s occupation and the vocational ambition—should be 
a reliable check upon the value of the vocational ambition. 

To establish this relationship, information as to father’s 
occupation and vocational ambition were secured from 60 
college students.** The fathers’ occupations and the voca- 
tional ambitions were rated according to the occupational- 
intelligence standards,® and a correlation coefficient was com- 
puted, as follows: r=—0.002 (+ .0806), showing that 
practically only a chance relationship exists between the in- 
telligence requirement of the father’s occupation and the 
intelligence requirement of the vocational ambition. In that 
the father’s occupation is a significant indication of the 
child’s intelligence, the conclusion cannot be otherwise for 
these subjects than that the vocational ambition is valueless 
as an indication of intelligence. 

Pruette, in a study of 347 girls, most of whom were in 
high school and belonged to the upper middle class in tradi- 
tion and income, found that 66 per cent desired an occupa- 
tion superior on the intelligence scale to that of the father, 
23 per cent an occupation on the same level, and 11 per cent 
a lower occupation. A correlation coefficient between the in- 
telligence requirement of the fathers’ occupations and the 
children’s vocational ambitions has been computed for the 
subjects in high school, showing a relationship [r——0.03 
(=.0551)] similar to that for the previous group.” 

The assumption follows on a logical basis, as the previous 
section of this paper has demonstrated through another 
attack, that intelligence and interest have no clear-cut rela- 
tionship. To judge from this investigation, the father’s occu- 
pation would appear to be a far more significant criterion of 


the child’s intelligence than the vocational ambition of that 
child. 


B. Relation of Actual Occupations of Subjects to Vocational 
Ambitions 

A comparison between the vocational ambition and the 

actual occupation in which an individual is engaged, as each 
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in turn is related to intelligence, should be a crucial test of 
the prognostic significance of vocational ambitions. 

It has been found among young men between twenty and 
thirty years of age, engaged in an occupation, yet indicating 
a dissatisfaction with it by seeking vocational counsel, that 
60 per cent of them are maladjusted on the basis of the in- 
telligence requirement of the occupation in which they are 
engaged, and that 53 per cent of these 60 per cent are badly 
placed due to a greater intelligence than is demanded by their 
occupation, the correlation coefficient between intelligence and 
occupational requirement for the group being +0.47 (+.029).” 
This indicates that the prognostic significance of a youth’s 
actual occupation is not great, using general intelligence as 
the criterion of our judgment. 

To this problem of the relative significance to vocational 
guidance of the actual and the desired occupation, it is pos- 
sible to bring evidence from the study of the case histories of 
approximately 100 vocational-counsel subjects.“ Between 
the intelligence requirement of the vocational ambition and 
the intelligence requirement of the actual occupation (90 
cases), a correlation coefficient of +0.43 (+.056) was found, 
indicating that in spite of a general similarity, a significant 
unlikeness existed between these two possible criteria. It 
was found, furthermore, that 66 per cent of these subjects 
desired a different occupation from that in which they were 
actually engaged. In this connection it will be recalled that 
the vocational ambitions of youths already in an occupation 
showed greater prognostic value than the ambitions of 
students in grammar or high school. Twenty-nine per cent 
of the desired occupations are relatively higher on the scale 
of intelligence requirement than are the actual occupations, 
suggesting that these vocational ambitions should be of 
greater prognostic significance than the actual occupations 
in that 57 per cent of these subjects are maladjusted in their 
actual occupations on the basis of too low a requirement upon 
their general intelligence.* A slightly higher per cent of 
these subjects are maladjusted in their actual occupations 
than would be the case if they were placed in the occupations 
of their ambitions, only 51 per cent being maladjusted on the 
basis of the intelligence requirement of their vocational in- 
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terests.*° But when these two criteria for vocational 
guidance, the actual occupation and the desired occupation, 
are correlated with general intelligence, it is found that the 
actual occupation is a slightly better indication (+.42 for 
the actual occupation and +.38 for the desired occupation). 
The correlation coefficient shows a slightly superior voca- 
tional adjustment for the actual occupation. 

We now have the situation before us. To the question: 
‘‘Which is more significant as a criterion for the vocational 
guidance of a youth already in the occupational world, the 
actual occupation in which he is engaged or his vocational 
ambition?’’, remembering that his vocational ambition should 
be accorded more weight as a determining factor than that 
of grammar-school and high-school pupils, we must answer, 
from our study of 100 vocational-counsel subjects, that on the 
basis of his general intelligence there is no great difference 
between actual and desired occupations from the standpoint 
of their predictive significance in vocational adjustment. 
There are decided unlikenesses between these occupations, and 
the desired occupations are on the whole higher on the scale 
of intelligence requirement. Fewer individuals would be 
maladjusted if placed in their desired occupations than in 
their present occupations. But the correlation coefficient 
existing between these two criteria and the general intelli- 
gence of the subjects indicates a slightly more exact relation 
for the actual occupation than for the desired occupation. 
Both seem to be approximately equal, however, in prognostic 
significance for vocational guidance. Following either, vo- 


cational maladjustment of approximately 50 per cent may be 
expected. 


Tue PsycHoLocicaL MEANING OF INTEREST 


Interest as a psychological capacity is, without doubt, 
closely linked with general ability. It is improbable, how- 
ever, that we are measuring to a very high degree this 
capacity when we measure the objects of interest as expres- 
sions of judgment. Let us consider for the moment the psy- 
chological meaning of interest. 

Such names as those of Johann Friedrick Herbart and 
John Dewey come to the educator’s mind immediately. But 
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the psychological study of interest is much older than the 
work of these men. Recognition of interest as a psycho- 
logical factor existed prior to the time of the Greeks. In the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle there appears, as the re- 
statement of a well-known controversy, the theory of the 
discipline of effort and its antithesis, ‘‘interest’’. The split 
between Stoicism and Epicureanism developed along the 
lines of this theory. Early Christian philosophy adopted 
the discipline of effort. Philosophers of the Middle Ages 
fought over the ambivalent connotations of the two beliefs. 
In the works of Kant, in the later eighteenth century, and in 
those of Hegel, in the early nineteenth, as well as in the writ- 
ings of many others in France and England, we find a re- 
statement of the meaning of interest in relation to life, just 
at the dawn of the period of a great awakening of thought 
upon pedagogical theory, culminating in the principles laid 
down by Pestalozzi and Herbart, which made so much of 
interest, and which caused the widespread discussion of the 
psychological meaning of interest, finding its most complete 
expression in the writings of James, Sully, and Baldwin at 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

From the early consideration of interest as akin to an 
elementary mental process, the mental state designated as 
interest has been analyzed through introspective methods to 
the point of considering it usually as very complex. In so 
far as it is elementary, it is feeling or affection, with the 
qualities of pleasantness or unpleasantness. There is hardly 
a psychologist to-day, no matter what his theory of the 
affective element may be, who regards interest in its ele- 
mentary form as other than feeling. Stumpf in Germany 
so regarded it in the eighties and Lloyd Morgan ™ in England 
in the nineties. 

These early writers recognized, as well, a close relation 
between interest and attention. This is an important point 
and a much debated one. The clearest statement of the psy- 
chological relation of attention and interest was made by 
William H. Burnham in a paper presented before the 
American Psychological Association in 1905." It is 
Burnham’s view that interest may be first thought of psy- 
chologically as the feeling accompaniment of any act of at- 
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tention. From childhocd, interest would be developed with 
every act of attention. Habits of interest would result. 
These would be ideational as well as motor habits, with their 
basis in the instinctive and emotional behavior. Burnham 
has well called this second stage of interest a ‘‘habit of pre- 
perception’’. Out with the naturalist looking for species of 
birds, the casual observer sees no more than a common 
English sparrow. Upon questioning the naturalist, one finds 
that he has observed scores of different species. He has a 
‘*habit of preperception’’, an interest in the subject. This 
is the psychological meaning of interest. It might be thought 
of as a mental capacity, dependent upon the power of atten- 
tion and developing according to the laws of learning and 
forgetting. 

Interest as the capacity of preperception is thus related to 
anticipation, imagination, and the higher mental powers. 
Such a capacity follows the scale of general ability. It is a 
part of general ability. It is doubtful if it is anything more 
than the original ability of the individual developed into 
certain pattern reactions, the patterns formed by habitua- 
tion. 

The intelligent critic is able to forecast the conclusion of a 
play from its opening scene in a fashion not possible to a 
person of inferior intelligence. He is also able to do this in 
a fashion not possible to the naive theatre-goer of equal intel- 
ligence. Interest is capacity plus habit. Other things being 
equal, interest should be expected to increase with increase 
in knowledge. At that point in any occupation at which there 
seems nothing new to learn, it may be expected to decrease. 
At the point at which the capacity of the individual is not 
sufficiently utilized, or at which that capacity is unduly taxed, 
it may usually be expected to decrease. 

Probably nothing is more important to vocational success 
than to keep interest, as the capacity of preperception, at a 
high pitch. This is interest actually functioning, ‘‘on the job’’. 
For vocational success, or the general harmonious develop- 
ment of the individual’s life, the objects of interest, provided 
their requirements are in accord with capacity, are of exceed- 
ingly minor importance. The objects of interest are deter- 
mined by a complex and fluctuating combination of causes, 
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made up of habit reactions, chance stimulations, prestige of 
the moment, mood of the moment, mental and physical health 
of the individual at a particular time, as well as many other 
things. Habit reactions are to a certain extent conditioned 
by general ability, but just what, if any, is the relation of 
ability to the other features mentioned is uncertain. Hence 
it is not surprising that the studies presented in this paper 
show that the objects of interest, particularly vocational in- 
terests, have but a minor significance for vocational prognosis. 


NOTES 


1Out of a consideration of the objects of interest, there has been developed 
by economists, promulgated by the Manchester School, and adopted and developed 
by some sociologists—notably Franklin H. Giddings and Frank H. Hankins— 
a philosophy in which ititerest is made the principle of action, in which the 
motive is always personal advantage, self-interest, but from the long-time view— 
that is, enlightened self-interest. According to this doctrine, the individual 
should be interested only in the objects that in the long run will benefit him 
most. He is altruistic only in so far as he is benefited. Self-interest is the 
instinctive response. Built upon this is enlightened or educated self-interest, for 
which the sociological doctrine claims the greatest advancement to society, as 
well as to the individual. This conception, advocated as a doctrine of action by 
the sociologist, is mentioned because of its relation to vocational guidance. 

2 For a thorough discussion of this error, see an article by E. G. Boring— 
‘*The Stimulus-Error’’—in the American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 32, 
pp. 449-71, October, 1921. 

8 For a refined form of the questionnaire method used in the study of voca- 
tional interests, with suggestions for statistical treatment, see an article by 
Max Freyd—‘‘A Method for the Study of Vocational Interest’’—in the Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 6, pp. 243-54, September, 1922. H. E. Burtt, in 
**Measuring Interest Objectively’’ (School and Society, Vol. 17, pp. 444-48, 
April 21, 1923) describes four tests used to measure interest in agricultural 
engineering. 

*This Western-college group was composed of 65 sophomores, 29 boys and 
36 girls, at the University of Utah, 1923-24. The median age for the group was 
twenty years and the middle 50 per cent ranged from nineteen to twenty-one, 
inclusive. This group were given, on different days, the following assignments 
as work to be done at home: 


First assignment: 
Sit down for ten minutes and think of yourself as a grammar-school pupil. 
1. List the vocations that you wished to enter, from the earliest time you 

ean remember until you graduated from grammar school. 
2. What was the vocation (or vocations) in which you were most interested 
at about the time of graduation from grammar school? 

Second assignment: 

Sit down for ten minutes and think of yourself as a high-school student. 


1. List the vocations you desired to enter, in order, during your high-school 
student life. 
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2. What was the vocation (or vocations) in which you were most interested 
during this period? 

Third assignment: 

1. List the vocation or vocations you think you would like to enter after 
leaving college. 

For the grammar-school period there was a total of 291 different vocational 
ambitions, an average of 4.5 per individual (65 cases); for the high-school 
period there was a total of 208 different vocational ambitions, or an average of 
3.3 per individual (63 cases); for the college period there was a total of 122 
vocational ambitions, or an average of 2 per individual (61 cases). In the use 
of these vocational ambitions, an average rating was secured for the period. 
These subjects were rated for general intelligence by Army Alpha, form 5. 

5 Occupations classified along vocational (occupational functional) lines: 

I. Professions (professional labor): 
Religion, medicine, regulative service, pedagogy, arts, engineering, 
personnel work, entertaining, applied sciences, pseudo-services. 

II. Commercial Ocoupations (distributive labor): 

A. Mental-work Section: 
Publicity, purchasing, sales (promotion), trade (order filling), 
clerical-executive service ; 

B. Manual-work Section: 
Highway transport, rail transport, marine transport, aero trans- 
port, wire transport. 

III, Maintenance Occupations (maintaining labor): 


Building maintenance, mechanical service, personal service, culinary 
service. 


IV. Crafts (producing labor): 

Construction, manufacturing, farming, animal husbandry, fishing. 
publishing, mining, lumbering. 

*Number of cases used in computation: grammar-school and high-school 
periods, 63; high-school and college periods, 59; grammar-school and college 
periods, 60; grammar-school, high-school, and college periods, 64. 

* The number of vocational interests in the period that had the lowest number 
for the periods under consideration was taken as the denominator for number 
of consistent interests found between those periods. 

8 Fifty-nine cases were used for this computation. 

® Oceupational-intelligence standards for 118 occupations were obtained from 
data presented in the following studies: 

‘fA Trial of Pedagogical Tests in a Civil Service Examination for Policemen 
and Firemen’’, by Lewis M. Terman and others. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 1, pp. 17-29, March, 1917. 

**Mental Tests of a Group of Employed Men, Showing Correlation with 
Estimates Furnished by Employer’’, by Jesse K. Flanders. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 2, pp. 197-206, September, 1918. 

The Intelligence of School Children, by Lewis M. Terman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1919. (Chapter XII.) 

Psychological Examining in the United States, edited by Robert M. Yerkes. 
Vol. 15, Memoirs of the National Academy of Science. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1921. (Pp. 819-837.) 

‘*Standardized Tests for Vocational Guidance’’, by J. B. Miner. School and 
Society, Vol. 13, pp. 629-33, June 4, 1921. 
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‘*Occupational-Intelligence Standards’’, by Douglas Fryer. School and 
Society, Vol. 16, pp. 273-77, September 2, 1922. 

‘*The Selection of a Successful Secretary’’, by A. T. Poffenberger. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 6, pp. 156-60, June, 1922. 

‘*The Relation between Intelligence and Vocational Choice of High School 
Pupils’’, by Gustave A. Feingold. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 7, 
pp. 143-56, June, 1923. 

10In securing the intelligence requirement of the vocational ambitions for a 
particular period, an average of all the expressed ambitions for the period was 
taken. 

11In the computation of these measures, the following numbers were used: 
grammar school and high school, 63; high school and college, 59; grammar 
school and college, 60. 

12 This Eastern-college group was composed of 67 sophomores at Smith College 
in 1922-23. The median age for this group was twenty years and the middle 
50 per cent ranged from nineteen to twenty, inclusive. This group was asked 
during a study period to answer the following questions: 

1, What is the occupation of your father? 

2. When you were a little girl, before you entered school, what activities 

interested you most? List in order of interest. 

8. When you were in elementary school (up to eighth grade) what did you 
want to become when you grew up? Give approximate age at which you 
first had this ambition. 

4. When in high school what did you desire to do when you grew up? Name 
in order of greatest interest at that time. 

5. What vocations would you like to follow after college? Name in order of 
interest. 

6..Do you expect to have a vocation? 

For the grammar-school period there was a total of 98 vocational ambitions, 
with an average of 1.8 per individual (54 cases); for the high-school period 
there was a total of 91 vocational ambitions, with an average of 1.7 per indi- 
vidual (53 cases); for the college period there was a total of 151 vocational 
ambitions with an average of 2.5 per individual (60 cases). Question 3 was so 
stated that it undoubtedly limited the expression in most cases of more than 
one vocational ambition for the grammar-school period. However, there appears 
to be a dearth of vocational ambitions for the grammar-school and high-school 
periods for this group in comparison with the Western-college group. This may 
have been caused by the method of securing the information, or it may have 
been due to a greater ignorance of the occupational world on the part of most 
of these girls. In the use of these vocational ambitions an average rating was 
secured for each period. These subjects were rated on their intelligence by the 
“*Smith College intelligence examination’’. 

18 Number of cases used in computation: grammar school and high school, 53; 
high school and college, 57; grammar school and college, 56; grammar school, 
high school, and college, 63. 

14 Fifty-nine cases were used for this computation. 

15 Number of cases used in computation: grammar school and high school, 50; 
high school and college, 54; grammar school and college, 53. 

1¢ For a discussion of the reliability of the correlation coefficient see H. G. 
Rugg’s Statistical Methods Applied to Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1917. pp. 270-72. 
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17 Material gathered at the Worcester Domestic Science School, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Intelligence ratings and vocational-interest case histories were 
received from 17 girls, all high-school graduates, having a median age of 
nineteen years and a range for the middle 50 per cent of eighteen to twenty-two 
years, inclusive. These subjects were asked to relive their desires for a vocation 
in thought, from the very first time they could remember until the present time, 
writing a history of these interests. The vocational interests for the grammar- 
school, high-school, and vocational-school period were rated according to the 
scale of occupational-intelligence standards, several interests, if given—as 
oceurred in a few cases—being averaged. Army Alpha, form 9, was used to 
secure the intelligence rating. 

18 Fifteen cases were used for these computations. 

19 Seventeen cases were used for this computation. 

20In the computation of these measures, the rank difference method was used 
for 15 cases, the results being converted into the coefficient of correlation by a 
formula from ‘‘Tables to Facilitate the Computation of Coefficient of Correla- 
tion by the Rank Difference Method’’, from The Scott Company Laboratory. 
(See Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 4, pp. 115-25, June-September, 1920.) 

21 The median score for the group on the Army Alpha scale was 106 points, 
and the middle 50 per cent ranged from 79 to 115 points, which suggests 
intelligence unequal to the demands of classical college work. 

22 Louise E. Poull. (See her ‘‘Interests in Relation to Intelligence’’. 
Ungraded, Vol. 7, pp. 145-58, 176-92, 200-22, April, May, and June, 1922.) 
Poull reports a second study. A group of 40 girls comprising a grammar-school 
graduating class were interviewed at an employment bureau one month after 
stating their vocational choices, with the result that but two were found to have 
changed their vocational ambition. Poull speaks of this group as ‘‘ predisposed 
toward stability of expression owing to the nearness of an approaching change’’. 
It is hardly more than a measure of the lowest limit of permanency. 

23 William Proctor, in his Psychological Tests and Guidance of High School 
Pupils (Bloomington: Public School Publishing Company, 1923), pp. 79-80, 
offers data upon a slightly different phase of the problem of the permanency 
of interest. The extent to which vocational plans are abiding interests is studied 
by means of a check-up on 272 individuals now at work, who four years 
previously, in high school, stated their vocational ambitions. Thirty-two per cent 
of these subjects were found to be working at their vocational ambition, which 
is indicative of a considerable degree of permanency of vocational interest in 
these high-school subjects, in view of the difficulty of attaining one’s vocational 
ambition within such a short period in the occupations. Some of these subjects 
had been at work only about one year. 

24In which vocational ambitions were considered as different if they related to 
different occupations, even though these might be in the same broad occupational 
group. The aim in this investigation was to secure a measure of the number 
of different changes rather than to follow through an occupational likeness, as 
was the plan in previous studies upon which the per cent of permanency is based. 
The total number of changes might have been used, which in many cases would 
have made the number somewhat higher. 

28 For the groups for which data were previously reported, the average number 
of vocational interests are as follows: 

Western-college group 7 
Eastern-college group 5 
Vocational-school group a 
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26 An indication of the ignorance among college girls of occupational oppor- 
tunities for women is clearly shown in the first choice of an occupation made 
by 465 seniors, as secured by the vocational bureau at Smith College. Thirty-two 
different occupational choices were returned by these 465 subjects, or an average 
of 14.5 individuals per occupation. Furthermore, several of these choices closely 
overlapped. These same seniors were a year later engaged in but ten different 
occupations, of which teaching had absorbed the largest number. A study by 
Lorine Pruette (see Women and Leisure. New York: E. P. Dutton Company, 
1924) of the activities of 347 girls, largely in high school, showed a choice of 
thirty different occupations, a similar indication of ignorance of occupational 
opportunities for high-school students. The ignorance of students of the occupa- 
tional world, if we are to accept this evidence, is undoubtedly enormous, although 
a greater degree of familiarity on the part of boys than of girls in high school 
and college might be expected. 

27 The vocational ambitions of the grammar-school period have been made a 
subject for separate study, for which 181 cases were assembled. A total of 
913 vocational-interest expressions were made by these 181 subjects, an average 
of 5 different expressions*for each individual up to the age of about fourteen 
years. Such an assortment and fluctuation of vocational ambitions as this 
indicates would appear material of more than dubious value for future prediction. 

The analysis of these 913 vocational interests of the grammar-school period 
has been carried further. Judged roughly upon the basis of practicality and 
probability, at least 25 per cent were outside the range of expectancy for almost 
any individual. Thirty-five of these 181 individuals at some time during the 
grammar-school period wished to be actors or actresses. Other vocational ambi- 
tions considered improbable in the entertaining field were baseball player (1), 
cireus girl (4), concert stage (4), dancer (9), movie star (7), vaudeville star (1), 
auto racer (1), diver (1), jockey (1). There were 5 individuals who at some 
time aspired to be president of the United States, 2 wished to be senators, 
and the following vocations of a similar nature had one or more adherents: 
diplomat, commander of international Utopia, food administrator, statesman, 
secretary of state. There were individuals who aspired to the vocations of 
secret service (2), Indian fighting (2), hobo (1), prospector (2), pirate (1), 
air pilot (2), to be famous (2), and so forth. The arts engaged the attention 
at some time of 78 individuals. For most of them a career in the desired field 
was considered improbable—e.g., writer (25), sculptor (1), composer (1), 
poet (3), painter (1). One boy thought that he might be an inventor and a 
girl that she might like to scrape new potatoes the rest of her life. These 
impractical vocational interests at the grammar-school age were too numerous 
to list completely here. There were many others, such as, candy-store owner, 
soda squirt, dock hand, dress model. In this analysis we did not consider the 
qualifications of the individuals for the desired vocation. In arriving at the 
25 per cent estimate of improbability, only those occupations that are usually 
out of the range of expectancy for any one were listed. The fact that in all 
probability 8 of these 181 individuals will not be missionaries and 9 preachers 
was not considered in making up this estimate. It is not likely that 42 of these 
subjects will be engineers or that 80 will work in the field of medical science, 
but such were their ambitions at some time during the grammar-school period. 
Forty-four desired to enter social service. All, at some time, wished to be 
teachers, which would have a predictive value of not over 5 per cent. While the 
improbability that grammar-school subjects will attain their vocational ambitions 
can safely be estimated at 25 per cent, it would seem from this analysis that 
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the probability that such students will attain their vocational ambitions would 
be approximately or only slightly better than chance relationship. 


28See an article by the writer, ‘« Intelligence and Interest in Vocational 
Adjustment’’, in the Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 30, pp. 127-51, June, 1923. 
It is a study of the case histories of 320 vocational-counsel subjects, of whom 
74 per cent were in the 20-29 age group, the median age being 24.03 and the 
complete age range 16-44 years. Their intelligence, expressed in Army Alpha 
terms, covered the entire range of the Army classification, ‘‘A’’ to ‘‘D-’’, 
but 72 per cent were in the two superior-intelligence groups and 27 per cent in 
the three average groups. 

29 Army Alpha, form 7; Business Alpha, forms A and B; The Stanford-Binet ; 
and the Army Performance were used in securing and Gating these ratings. 
Results were expressed in Army Alpha terms. 

30 The basis for the probable error is discussed elsewhere. (See reference in 
Note 28.) It rests upon the critical score in vocational prognosis, below which 
an individual may be advised with some authority that he will tend to be 
unsuccessful because of lack of intelligence, the first quartile of a reliable 
distribution of the workers in the particular occupation. There is some reason 
to expect dissatisfaction on the part of the individual, at least intelligence 
wastage, if he has a rating above the third quartile of the occupational distribu- 
tion. For 103 occupations, the mean of the first quartiles was found to be 
49 points on the Alpha scale and of the third quartiles, 96 points. This equals 
23.5 points either side of the median for an average of the 103 occupations. 

While the computations of this and the following investigations are in Army 
Alpha scores, the results will be expressed in mental age. The Stanford-Binet 
Army Alpha norms given in the Examiner’s Guide (Washington: Government 
Printing Office) indicate an approximation of one year’s mental age to 15 points 
on the Alpha scale, and the Kohs-Proctor norms conform to this exactly. (See 
page 117 of the Proctor study referred to in Note 23.) To make it possible to 
express results in mental-age terms, a probable error of 22.5 points on the Alpha 
scale, one point (eight-tenths of a month, converted to the mental-age scale) 
less than our standard has been used. This makes it possible to speak of the 
range for the group having the same intelligence as that required by their 
vocational ambitions as three years’ mental age. 

81On originally presenting this data (see reference in Note 28) a probable 
error of 25 points on the Alpha scale was used. Under these conditions the dis- 
tribution was found to be as follows: more intelligence than required by voca- 
tional ambition, 36 per cent; same intelligence as required, 49 per cent; less 
intelligence, 15 per cent. 

82 For these computations, the following numbers were used: grammar-school 
period, 65; high-school period, 63; college period, 60. 

88 An average of the intelligence requirements for the three periods was taken 
and the correlation coefficient computed, as r= +0.14 (+.0798), 60 cases being 
used for this computation. 

84In these computations, for the grammar-school period, 54 cases were used; 
for the high-school period, 53 cases; and for the college period, 60 cases. 

85 An average of the intelligence requirements for the three periods was taken 
and the correlation coefficient computed, as r=-—0.38 (+.0896), 43 cases being 
used for the computation. 

8¢To verify these finding, a correlation coefficient was computed between 
the intelligence requirements of the vocational ambitions and the average 
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for the college marks for these students during their freshman year (E=—0, 
D=1, C=2, B=3, A=4) with results as follows: 


Grammar school .............. r= +0.02 (-.0954) 54 cases 
BE GED ec cdccccuccaceans r==—0.31 (+.0868) 50 cases 
Galdage . 2 cecccccccccccccccescs r==—0.11 (+.0944) 60 cases 


These measures verify our above conclusion that no relationship exists between 
this type of ability and the requirement of the vocational ambition. 

87 This investigation of Proctor’s is reported in the study already referred to 
(see Note 23), pp. 63-77. Eight hundred and six of Proctor’s 930 high-school 
subjects were used in reworking the data to bring it into line with the method 
of this investigation. The reworking of this data has been presented by the 
writer elsewhere. (See reference in Note 28.) Four hundred and nineteen of 
the original group were boys and 511 were girls. Approximately one-half of the 
eases were freshmen and the remainder were divided between the upper three 
classes. 

38 Gustave A. Feingold (see his ‘‘The Relation between Intelligence and Voca- 
tional Chances of High-School Pupils’’, Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 7, 
pp. 143-56, June, 1923) used methods of analysis similar to those of the writer, 
his results being reassembled as presented here. Of the total of 512 high-school 
entrants, 250 were boys and 262 girls. Intelligence ratings were secured by 
means of a modified form of the Army Alpha, and vocational ambitions were 
rated by means of the occupational-intelligence standards published by the writer 
(see reference in Note 9), with a number of additions based upon Feingold’s 
own work. 

39 Poull (see reference in Note 22) has compared the curve of intelligence 
quotients of the individual with that of the occupational-ambition requirements— 
based upon the intelligence of men in the army as reported in the Memoirs of 
the National Academy of Science, Vol. 15 (see Note 9)—as they distribute 
themselves into four occupational groups (skilled trades, mechanics, clerical 
workers, and professions) for approximately 1,000 fifth- to eighth-grade grammar- 
school subjects, boys and girls, equally divided. These subjects were from ‘‘a 
working man’s neighborhood, as is proved by the records of the occupations of 
the parents’’, The occupational status of the father is indicative of the ability 
of the child (see Notes 44, 45, 46, 47) so that for the vocational ambitions of 
these subjects that are in similar groups to their fathers’ occupations there 
would be expected a close approximation of the requirement of the vocational 
ambitions to the intelligence of the subjects when the curves of a large group 
are compared. As would be expected, the curves of the intelligence quotients 
for the two factors, vocational ambitions and intelligence of subjects, are similar 
for the mechanics group and for the skilled-trades group. It would be expected 
that a chance selection of vocational ambitions would bring a high percentage 
of the subjects into these two occupational groups which are the largest so far 
as opportunity and environmental influence are concerned. Yet approximately 
as many chose a professional calling as one in the skilled trades and approxi- 
mately as many chose office work as work in the mechanics. But for the clerical 
group and the professional group in particular, there is considerable variance 
between the curves for these two factors, the vocational ambition’s require- 
ments ranging considerably higher than the intelligence of the subjects. This 
is an admirable general presentation of the condition of maladjustment on the 
basis of the vocational ambition found to exist for these subjects. However, 
this type of analysis obscures individual differences. Interpretation from these 
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data would require the support of a measure similar to the correlation coefficient 
to have validity. 

40If the intelligence ratings had been converted into intelligence quotients 
for these adolescent subjects, these measures of relationships could have been 
made with the absoluteness of the other studies. This could not be done, however, 
if the material was to be left comparable. 

41 An average of the intelligence requirements of the vocational ambitions for 
the three periods was taken and the correlation coefficient computed: r= +0.58 
(+.0965). 

42 The question might be raised: Do numerous interests indicate ability; is 
breadth of interest an indication of intelligence? The results of the investiga- 
tions of this study are negative upon this problem. The expression of rela- 
tionship in correlation coefficients for three investigations is as follows: 

Eastern-college group, 65 cases............+. r==>—0.2 (2+.0774) 
Western-college group, 60 cases r==+0.33 (+.0734) 
Vocational-education group, 15 cases........ r=—0.28 (+.1373) 

The average number of interests for the Eastern-college group was 5; for 
the Western-college group 7; for the vocational-education group 4. These 
results do not appear conclusive. 

43 See ‘‘ Vocational Guidance in Europe’’, by H. D. Kitson. School and 
Society, Vol. 16, pp. 645-50, December 9, 1922. 

44 Frank E. Barr, in A Scale for Measuring Mental Ability in Vocations, and 
Some of Its Applications (Stanford University, 1918), reports a correlation 
for 104 cases between the Stanford-Binet rating of children and the occupational- 
ability standing of the fathers of +0.69 (+.035). 

45 James W. Bridges and L. E. Coler in ‘‘The Relation of Intelligence to 
Social Status’’ (Psychological Review, Vol. 24, pp. 1-31, January, 1917), a 
study of the sociological conditions of 301 school children, find ‘‘that when 
children are classified according to the occupations of their fathers, a striking 
correlation is shown between intelligence quotient and occupational group’’ 

46L. W. Pressey, upon classifying 548 country- and city-school children 
according to the occupations of their fathers, concludes ‘‘that the difference 
found between the occupational groups are probably true differences in a 
fundamental, underlying general intelligence or native endowment’’. See ‘‘The 
Influence of (a) Inadequate Schooling and (b) Poor Environment upon Results, 
with Tests of Intelligence’’, Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 4, pp. 91-96, 
March, 1920. 

47K. A. Young, after classifying approximately 1,000 immigrant school chil- 
dren, concludes that ‘‘there is a scaling of average scores corresponding to the 
steps of the scheme of classification’’. (See his Mental Differences in Certain 
Emigrant Groups. University of Oregon Publication No. 1, 1922. p. 29.) 

48 The probability that the child will follow his father’s vocation should be 
suggestive of the predictive value of the vocational ambition. As the occupa- 
tional status of the father is indicative of his child’s ability, as well as of his 
own, then if the child’s vocational ambition is the same as his father’s occupa- 
tion, the child’s vocational ambition is suggestive of his ability. Folsom, in a 
study of 206 eminent men and 155 college students, found much the same 
relation to fathers’ occupations in the two groups. Of the eminent men 
5 per cent chose their occupations because of family tradition and influence, 
while 4 per cent of the college students ascribed their vocational interest to the 
same cause. Without securing anything definite, he concludes that his data sug- 
gest a greater tendency for the son to follow his father in the medical profession: 
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than in any other. The practical consideration of a practice already built up 
must be supposed to have entered into this choice to a greater degree than 
would be true of some other professions. (See ‘‘What Can the Psychology of 
Interests, Motives and Character Contribute to Vocational Guidance?’’ by 
Joseph K. Folsom. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 253-64, September, 
1917.) Kent studied 72 eminent engineers and found that 57 per cent had 
fathers following some mechanical occupation, while 87 per cent were reared in 
the environment of mechanics, 63 per cent had come into contact with machinery 
in their boyhood, and 50 per cent into contact with machine shops. Of 9 lawyers 
he found none whose father’s occupation had been of a mechanical nature. 
Here the stimuli of the general mechanical environment and the father’s occupa- 
tion are not separated, so that the contribution of either to the vocational 
interest cannot be determined. (See The Constructive Interests of Children, by 
E. B. Kent. New York: Columbia University, 1903.) Douglass, in a study of 
2,844 high-school seniors, finds five chief reasons for choice of occupation, none of 
them due to influence of fathers’ occupations or to family tradition. (See 
‘Vocational Interests of High School Seniors’’, by A. A. Douglass. School and 
Society, Vol. 16, pp. 79-84, July 15, 1922.) Elizabeth Sullivan, in her master’s 
thesis, presented at Stanford University in 1918—A Study of Certain Tests and 
Their Significance in the Administration of the High School Curriculum—con- 
cludes that the father’s occupation, due to the acquiring of an intimate knowl- 
edge of its limitations, is only predictive in that it usually makes clear to the 
child one vocation to be avoided. Similar investigations to these that have been 
mentioned are numerous, indicating, at least for America, that the father’s 
occupation is not a significant factor in the vocational ambitions of the child. 

49 Smith College, 1923. 

50 Discussed in Women and Leisure. (See Note 26.) Pruette’s percentages 
are based upon the subject’s vocational-ambition-intelligence requirement and 
the father’s occupational-intelligence requirement being in the same Army 
intelligence group. The occupational-intelligence standards published by the 
writer (see reference in Note 9) were used. 

51 One hundred and forty-nine cases were used for this computation. 

52 From the study (see reference in Note 28) of the case histories of 320 
vocational-counsel subjects, in which 296 cases were used in obtaining the 
mathematical result given, a probable error of 25 points on the Alpha scale of 
212 being used in securing the per cent maladjusted. With a probable error 
of 5 points, 91 per cent would be considered maladjusted; with 15 points, 
77 per cent; with 35 points, 46 per cent; with 45 points, 35 per cent; with 
55 points, 22 per cent; with 65 points, 16 per cent; with 75 points, 10 per cent; 
with 85 points, 4 per cent; with 95 points, 1 per cent. 

58 Partially reported (see reference in Note 28) age distribution into groups 
as follows: sixteen to nineteen years, 17; twenty to twenty-four, 30; thirty to 
thirty-four, 6; not given, 8. 

54 Ninety-one cases were used in securing this per cent for which a probable 
error of 25 points on the Army Alpha scale was used. The correlation coefficient 
between the intelligence of the subjects and the intelligence requirement of the 
actual occupation is +0.42 (+.0567). This same measure was given for the 
larger group of 296 cases as 60 per cent maladjusted and a correlation coefficient 
of +0.47 (+.029), which is almost exactly the same result. 

58 Ninety-eight cases and the same probable error used. Correlation coefficient 
is +0.38 (2.058). 
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56 Stumpf: Tonpsychologie, I, p. 12. Translation of reference: ‘‘ Attention is 
identical with interest and interest is feeling. That is all there is to it.’’ 

57 See Introduction to Comparative Psychology, by C. Lloyd Morgan (London: 
Walter Scott Publishing Company, 1894), p. 83: ‘‘Interest is the feeling tone 
which accompanies the relation of the focus to the margin of consciousness.’’ 

58 Published as ‘‘ Attention and Interest’’, in the American Journal of Psy- 
chology, Vol. 19, pp. 15-18, January, 1908. Quoted excerpts from this paper 
are as follows: 

‘‘The word interest . .,.. is used in two senses; first, . . . it 
denotes a complex state of feeling; second, it denotes a permanent mental 
possession—as when we say a man has an interest in art, or literature, or 
music, or the like. What is meant is that one has a store of associations 
related to these subjects, that he is in the habit of attending to them; or 
better, as an essential element of attention is preperception, that one has 
a permanent habit of preperception in such subjects. These two meanings 
of the term interest are as different as they can well be—the one a temporary 
affective state, the other a permanent habit of preperception. 

‘*If the word interest is used in the latter sense, to signify a permanent 
habit ef preperception, nobody will deny that attention depends upon in- 
terest; but this is merely saying that our present preperception depends 
upon our past habits of preperception. If, however, by interest is meant the 
affective state, it is not in harmony with modern psychology to say that 
attention depends upon interest. . 

‘* Whenever we turn our attention to a subject, we have a feeling called 
interest . . . the facts . . . are described more accurately by say- 
ing that interest depends upon attention than by saying that attention 
depends upon interest. 

**To resume briefly: The word interest, as we have noted, is used in two 
senses: first, to denote our permanent habits of preperception; second, to 
represent a temporary affective state complex in character. Attention is 
the reaction of the whole organism, comparable to the tropism of plants and 


animals. We must suppose an affective state correlated with this reaction. 
This affective state is interest.’’ 


59 The view that attention, considered psychologically, must precede interest 
has been approximated by numerous writers dealing with attention and interest 
as synonymous or as two aspects of the same mental state. Pillsbury, in 
Attention (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908) takes the view that 
attention precedes interest. Titchener in his Lectwres on the Elementary Psy- 
chology of Feeling and Attention (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908) 
states (p. 294): ‘‘I had not supposed that interest still figures as a condition 


of attention only in quite popular psychologies.’’ These statements indicate 
the best thought upon the relation of interest and attention. 











MENTAL AND MORAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
WOMAN PROBATIONER* 


NELLIE L. PERKINS 
Director, Wayne County Psychopathic Clinic, Detroit, Michigan 


i &ewoer is a group of adult offenders for whom very little 
has been done and about whom practically nothing 
has been said, although their problems are important 
because of their social significance. They are the persons 
who are charged with neglect of their children. These 
individuals make up a fairly large group and present many 
serious social problems, and while they are brought into court 
ostensibly because of neglect, investigation often shows that 
they are guilty of many irregularities of conduct, the neglect 
being an end product. In some instances they have appeared 
in the adult courts repeatedly for petty larceny, sex irregu- 
larities, disturbing the peace, or alcoholic excesses, only to 
appear later in the juvenile court for neglect of their children. 

Even cursory examination shows that some of these 
persons are not altogether normal in that their conduct does 
not appear to be controlled or their lives balanced. Their im- 
pulsiveness, irritability, poor judgment, easy discourage- 
ment, defiance, and inadequacy suggest an imbalance of 
personality or faulty mental functioning with lowered morale, 
and one is forced to the conclusion that ordinary methods of 
case-work have little or nothing to offer a group of this type. 
The problem is serious because not only the individual in 
question, but the children are involved. Very often the 
family tie is a close one and separating the children from the 
parents, providing for them in boarding homes, is in no way 
an adequate disposal of their difficulties. 

As it was felt by those who came in contact with this 
problem in Detroit that no satisfactory solution had been 
reached, the decision was made to refer the more flagrant 
cases to the psychopathic clinic for intensive study. It 

* Read before the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the National Probation 
Association, Washington, D. O., May 15, 1923. 
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was later suggested that the mothers’-pension group be in- 
cluded, inasmuch as many of the mothers who were receiving 
pensions were failing in the same way, the pensions having to 
be revoked because of conduct deviations that necessitated 
removing the children. In addition to examination, active 
supervision was undertaken. The experiment has now con- 
tinued over a period of three years. As the problems pre- 
sented by the group correspond in many ways with those pre- 
sented in the probation department, it was felt that possibly 
a report of the results might prove interesting to those who 
are engaged in probation work. 


As was to be expected, a very large number of the women 
referred in this way were found to be mental deviates, about 
48 per cent being definitely feebleminded, mostly high-grade 
types, and a little over 40 per cent showing personality dif- 
ficulties sufficient to place them in the group of psychopaths. 
The inadequate and the emotionally unstable made up the 
larger part of this group, but there were also some definitely 
psychoneurotic and a few psychotic individuals. The remain- 
ing 12 per cent showed insufficient deviation from the normal 
to be classified, but their difficulties were generally psychologi- 
cal in that they failed to see what was required of them, mis- 
understood directions, or were temporarily upset because of 
some disagreement with officers or social agencies. Health 
and economic problems often veiled these conditions and 
further complicated matters. 

With so many deviates, it was obvious that a better under- 
standing of their problems and mental conditions was neces- 
sary before it would be possible to handle them, and they 
were therefore placed on probation to the psychopathic clinic. 
A special department was developed to look after their needs 
and attempt readjustments that would, if possible, preserve 
the family unit wherever this was practicable. Believing that 
delinquency is a family problem and must be attacked through 
the family, it was decided to do general family case-work, giv- 
ing each member of the family individual study, however. The 
psychiatric approach was to be used throughout, thus making 
possible a program that would include every member of the 
group and take into consideration his or her particular needs, 
idiosyncrasies, and contributions. 
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We are now receiving cases not only from the mothers’- 
pension and neglect departments, but from the domestic- 
relations division of the municipal court and the child-caring 
agencies that file neglect complaints. Only those cases that 
show conduct anomalies in addition to neglect of the chil- 
dren are referred. In each case the mother is put on proba- 
tion, but the entire family comes under supervision and all 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the court, as the complaint 
covers the children, although filed against the mother. 

The mental examinations and the personality studies are 
made by the regular staff of the clinic, the cases going 
through as regular patients, but investigations are more in- 
tensive on the side of family and neighborhood conditions, 
and an effort is made to get at conduct difficulties. Treatment 
is based upon these findings. The family is then referred to a 
psychiatric nurse for intensive supervision, and she carries 
out the treatment outlined by the psychiatrist, adjusts the 
social difficulties, and meets the family’s needs throughout 
the period of trial, keeping in close contact with the clinic 
director. Each family supervisor carries at least thirty 
families, but not more than thirty-five, and that number only 
after the initial difficulties of a large proportion of her group 
have been straightened out. 

Although no definite term of probation is assigned, the 
program assumes that the family will be under intensive su- 
pervision for at least a year, longer if necessary, and the 
plans for each family cover that period. The ideal goal is 
complete emancipation of the family and of each individual 
in the group, but it is not always possible to bring this about. 
Our aim, therefore, is to rehabilitate all as far as possible and 
get them into such a state of mind that they can be supervised 
to advantage by other social agencies. 

A constructive program for each family is worked out in 
which the difficulties peculiar to their situation are provided 
for, but in every case it has been found that the simple, 
fundamental principles of general hygiene have been ne- 
glected, so that it is necessary to begin at the bottom and 
revamp the entire family life. It is impossible to accomplish 
anything in the way of adjustment of complexes or emotional 
difficulties until physical conditions have been satisfactorily 
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arranged, so that the problem is instantly reduced to general 
family case-work as carried out by a high-grade family 
agency. But while this work is being carried on, mental- 
hygiene ideas can be introduced whenever an opportunity is 
offered, and these preliminary arrangements prove a most 
satisfactory background on which to build new habits and a 
new outlook on life. At first indignant at having been re- 
ferred for mental examination, the probationers pass through 
several stages of defense reactions, followed by relief at the 
common-sense attitude taken toward their problems. They 
are surprised to find that so little is made of their supposed 
peculiarities and misconduct and are delighted with what 
they can accomplish after they have learned to take advan- 
tage of their abilities and to make allowance for their limi- 
tations. In fact, psychology and psychiatry have brought 
very little that is new to the work except the point of view 
and the method of approach—namely, the biological inter- 
pretation of conduct with the individual as the unit of 
adjustment. 

While all the social agencies-are used, contacts with these 
agencies are made through the supervisor on the case and 
not by any member of the family. One of the main difficulties 
of these individuals is ‘‘getting on’’ with people, and their 
greatest trouble often results from these contacts, which may 
lead to misunderstandings and antagonisms that act as 
further barriers to adjustment. While there is much to be 
said for the efficiency of the work when each agency special- 
izes in one type of service, the system is unduly hard on all 
those individuals whose personalities are such that they do 
not make contacts easily. They become confused by too 
many directions and are unable to find their way through 
the maze of contradictory advice, a difficult problem for all 
of us, but utterly unbalancing to this group. It was, there- 
fore, agreed that when cases are referred to the psychopathic 
clinic for supervision, all agencies active on the family would 
withdraw and render their particular service at the request 
of the clinic supervisor and only through her. The psy- 
chiatric nurse has training and experience in general family 
case-work, as well as special psychiatric training, so that she 
knows when to refer for special assistance, but she always 
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prepares the family to accept it before bringing in a new 
worker, and then works with her throughout as one of the 
family. She interprets difficult directions and helps the 
family to get started on each new experiment. In this way 
antagonisms are reduced to a minimum, and the family comes 
to accept almost any suggestions of the supervisor. 

Probation should be a period of reéducation and helpful 
suggestions, a period in which the probationer is given an 
opportunity to get a better hold on herself and to understand 
what has led to her being brought into court, so that there 
need be no repetition of the offense through lack of compre- 
hension. It should be a training period for the establish- 
ment, under guidance and encouragement, of different habits 
and a new attitude of mind. Its purpose is not in any sense 
to punish, but simply to determine whether or not the pro- 
bationer is capable of favorable response. It should never be 
granted where the probationer objects to supervision or is 
incapable of meeting her obligations. We were determined 
that it should be a period of actual training, and therefore 
wanted to rid the whole experiment of as many court restric- 
tions as possible in order to be free to deal with each indi- 
vidual according to her particular needs. Where misconduct 
is analyzed from the biological and psychological point of 
view and is interpreted as a mistake or the result of disease 
or atypical functioning, it is much easier to gain the codp- 
eration of the probationer. Inasmuch as the individuals 
under consideration are psychopaths or mental deviates of 
some type, it was not difficult to get permission to use these 
special methods and to remove the cases entirely from the 
group that reports regularly. The psychiatric nurses are 
court officers and have the same powers and authority as the 
non-psychiatric probation officer, standing in the same rela- 
tion to the court. This relation, however, is not emphasized, 
as we want the probationer to feel that she is not going to be 
forced to conform against her will or to accept conditions in 
the making of which she had nothing to say. Antagonism is 
to be expected when the individual feels that she has been 
checked. 

The educational program covers the ordinary, everyday 
things that come up in every family. Each family’s budget is 
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carefully considered and every effort is made to get the maxi- 
mum return from the income through careful buying and 
planning. If supplementary relief is needed, it is obtained, 
but whenever feasible, an increase of income through the 
suitable employment of some member of the family is en- 
couraged, special plans being worked out for each family so 
that the highest standards may be maintained without 
jeopardizing any one member or reducing the parental care 
of the younger children. Very often the root of the trouble 
is an acute or chronic financial situation that has piled up 
troubles until the strain has precipitated an outbreak, and 
in every instance where there has been insufficient income, it 
has been impossible to do anything in the way of habit train- 
ing in self-control until the economic situation was cleared. 
The drive to possess the essentials of life is tremendous and 
environmental lack often accounts for petty larceny, forgery, 
sex irregularities, and alcoholic excesses, the individual re- 
acting on this childish level because he is incapable of find- 
ing a solution on a higher reaction level. 

Three months are devoted to teaching the use and value 
of budgets, and the entire family is encouraged to conform 
through buying and planning with the supervisor and being 
made to feel his or-her particular responsibility in the house- 
hold. Many are amazed at the results and become quite en- 
thusiastic because they can make their income cover so much 
more than before. Often they are able to buy a few luxuries, 
such as victrolas, player pianos, or radios. Quite a number 
have purchased electric washers—in fact, electric washers 
have settled all the difficulties in three of these families; there 
have been no complaints of any kind since the washers were 
installed. 

The clearing up of the economic situation is followed by 
three months of health instruction, with demonstrations in 
general and oral hygiene, proper food, special diets, cook- 
ing and planning, good sleeping arrangements, care of the 
house, and the use of hospitals and clinics—this last often one 
of the most difficult things to get these people to accept be- 
cause of their superstitions and fears or ill-founded preju- 
dices. During this period friendly relations are established 
with the Visiting Housekeeper Association, the board of 
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health, and the Visiting Nurses’ Association, and through the 
proper presentation and suggestions the family begins to 
take a pride in their home, to show an interest in getting up 
to or keeping up to normal weight, and to look forward to 
mouth inspection. In fact, oral hygiene seems to be the most 
popular of all and we are unable to get enough dental ap- 
pointments to keep up with the demands. By the fourth or 
fifth month the whole tone of the family is changed—that is, 
where there is any response. 

In the third three months another simple, but important 
problem is stressed—namely, the family’s relation to the 
school. Neatness in personal appearance, the importance of 
regular attendance and promptness, courteous behavior and 
good work, are encouraged and a real interest is shown in 
accomplishment. The supervisor frequently visits the school 
and interests the principal and teachers in the case. She also 
encourages the mother to visit the school and take an active 
interest in the entertainments and athletic activities in which 
her children participate. When costumes, gymnasium suits, 
or tennis shoes are needed, ways are found to provide them 
and every effort is made to place the children in as normal 
a position at school as possible and to stimulate the mother to 
feel her responsibility in their activities, so that she will 
want to have the cleanest, the best behaved, and the most 
popular children in school and will be proud of their class 
records and their athletic and dramatic accomplishments. 

So far this outline indicates nothing more than good family 
case-work, but just as soon as the probationer drops her 
initial suspicions, an attempt is made to get at her peculiar 
biases and temperamental make-up and to arouse her interest 
in herself in order to initiate self-analysis and education 
in self-control. The simplest principles of mental hygiene 
are discussed with her and every opportunity offered by the 
daily happenings is used to illustrate. Issues are faced at 
once and worked out with her. Every problem is dealt with 
frankly. There are no reservations and nothing is allowed 
to assume undue importance. Everything is treated as a 
matter of fact and receives calm, deliberate consideration. 
This is the advantage of handling the probationer in the 
family. Her delinquency does not stand out as over against 
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everything else, but receives only its share of attention and 
is treated in the same way as any of the other problems that 
come up—namely, as something to be faced, understood, and 
worked out. Very little is made of the misconduct as such; 
attention is rather given to everyday issues as they come up. 
The psychiatric point of view and method of approach help 
a great deal, but undoubtedly having the children and the 
home situation as a background gives perspective and makes 
it possible to keep efforts at moral training from assuming 
undue prominence. Moreover the manner of instruction is 
less offensive in that the probationer analyzes her own con- 
duct with the psychologist, who goes into the minutest details 
with her if she wishes. 

The urges and drives are explained in the simplest terms 
and illustrated by experiences from the probationer’s own 
everyday life. She is encouraged to ask questions about any- 
thing and everything. Emotional and instinctive back- 
grounds of conduct are also discussed in terms understand- 
able to her, her own particular needs being emphasized. An 
even better approach is through the children—when we deal 
with tantrums, emotional outbreaks, extreme shyness, petty 
stealing, quarrelsomeness, prevarication, deceit, and the like, 
explaining the cause to the mother and showing her how to 
handle such problems. To remove the analysis even one 
step helps because there is none of the reaction that comes 
when the self is criticized or judged by another. 

The more intelligent mothers want the children examined 
and attend the habit clinic regularly, taking up with the 
supervisor each new problem and discussing at length the 
advice given at the clinic. Thus instruction goes along 
quietly through the daily contacts. There is no moralizing, 
but every effort is made to get the entire family group to 
work toward a definite goal within their reach, but beyond 
what they have already attained, with a few ideals and a 
hobby to balance things. It would be impossible in a paper 
of this length to give detailed instructions as to teaching 
methods and definite procedures because each individual 
presents a special problem and has to be approached accord- 
ing to her particular personality make-up, but some of the 
more general policies may be sketched. 
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1. The delinquency is never stressed, but is dealt with as 
only one of the many problems to be worked out. It is 
treated as something that the probationer may indulge in if 
she wishes, provided she understands what it means and is 
willing to take the consequences, morality being self-imposed, 
not superimposed. In fact, moral issues are avoided wher- 
ever possible, the probationer having to make her own deci- 
sions in every crisis. 

2. There is never any negative criticism or fault finding. 
Only positive gains are commented upon, real appreciation 
being shown at such times. Disappointment and concern, 
with encouragement to start over again, are expressed when 
the probationer brings up her failures; otherwise they are 
ignored unless they are apprehended by the police. 

3. Emotional stresses are reduced by the adoption of a 
matter-of-fact attitude toward everything; nothing is per- 
mitted to lose perspective. All of which means complete self- 
control on the part of the supervisor, and this in itself is 
instructive to every member of the family who comes in 
contact with her. 

4. The psychiatric approach is used throughout. With the 
exception of a better understanding of human behavior and 
personality types, nothing new is introduced. The procedure 
is simply a matter of developing in individuals more self- 
control through a better understanding of themselves and 
inculcating a simple, common-sense philosophy of life to help 
them meet difficulties and emergencies. It is carried out 
partly through definite instruction, but largely through the 
example of the supervisor. Her abundant optimism, sense 
of humor, and knowledge of human nature make a strong 
appeal and very soon establish the frankest relations and 
call forth the strongest loyalty. She becomes an integral 
part of the family and serves as a wise and impartial advisor, 
whom they respect because she does not come as an outsider 
merely at a time of crisis. As a friend, she makes sugges- 
tions, but the individuals are made to feel that they may 
do as they please about acting upon them—an attitude some- 
what different from that in most probation departments, 
where so much stress is necessarily laid upon moral issues 
and conformity. 
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5. Absolute frankness is encouraged. There is nothing too 
simple or too intimate for analysis. 

6. Adequate recreation for every member of the family is 
insisted upon and suitable employment under favorable con- 
ditions is the ideal goal, not just mere occupation for a 
livelihood. As far as possible the probationer and the older 
children are placed at work that they are particularly qualified 
to do and that they like, their employment being used as a 
means of self-expression. When this is done, the younger 
children are placed in day nurseries. 

7. Supervision is made as unobjectionable as possible and 
there is no formal reporting. 

Success seems to depend upon the ability of the supervisor 
to carry: details, to introduce a definite plan into the lives 
under her charge, and to bring to bear a thorough under- 
standing of personality make-ups. The whole problem then 
reduces itself to good family case-work from the psychiatric 
point of view, the individual being the unit of adjustment, 
the family furnishing the background for social adjustment, 
which is gradually extended into the community as problems 
arise outside of the home. 

As to results, the group (12 per cent) that show too little 
deviation to be placed with the mental deviates are very 
quickly straightened out by this approach and for the most 
part are responsive as soon as they see wherein they are at 
fault and how such conduct only produces further hardships. 
They are either returned to the court for dismissal after a 
three-months period, or where it is felt that they cannot 
manage without some help, they are dismissed from proba- 
tion, but referred to some social agency for slight supervision. 

The psychopaths (40 per cent) have proven the most in- 
teresting group because of their varied responses. Many of 
them are high-grade individuals of good endowment, but so 
erratic in conduct and so emotionally unstable that their 
problems of adjustment have, in some instances, proved too 
much for them. As a group, however, they have done ex- 
ceptionally well and very few of their families have been 
broken up except in cases where it became necessary to hos- 
pitalize the probationer. But we find that many of them 
cannot be transferred for supervision to other agencies where 
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their peculiarities of personality are not understood, for they 
soon return to their former antagonisms and ideas of perse- 
cution or unwarranted interference. At the end of their 
year, after they have made good, release from probation is 
recommended, but they are continued on unofficial probation 
and allowed to come in for advice on any problem. The 
supervisors call when in the neighborhood, but regular visits 
are discontinued because of pressure of the work and expense. 

The greatest difficulty in this group is finding suitable and 
remunerative employment when the family income is inade- 
quate. A position that offers some opportunity for orig- 
inality and initiative and involves a little responsibility helps 
greatly in solving an individual’s personality difficulties, 
serving to drain off impulses and act as an outlet and thus 
reducing the repression that has led to irritability and emo- 
tional instability. The greatest successes have come when 
it was possible to place the probationer in an employment 
that satisfied her particular tastes and ambitions. For in- 
stance, one young woman who had been a serious sex offender 
and given to occasional petty larceny had a craving for 
drawing and mechanical art. She had never had an oppor- 
tunity for training and had been forced into a disagreeable 
occupation because of the acute economic situation at home. 
She was placed in an architect’s office, where she developed 
blue prints at a fair wage and later became so helpful about 
the drafting room and was obviously so interested in the 
work that one of the draftsmen noticed it and let her use his 
drawing tools after hours, later calling the architect’s atten- 
tion to her. She also managed to go to night school and 
showed some talent, so that a scholarship was obtained for 
her. She is now assisting in the office and going to night 
school, supporting herself and her child. 

Another girl of a very high type, a high-school graduate, 
of a good, respectable, middle-class family, was an accidental 
sex offender and had taken her delinquency so seriously that 
she had developed a psychoneurosis as a result. She was 
thoroughly unmanageable on the hospital wards following 
confinement, refusing to care for her baby, although she was 
devoted to it spasmodically and would not give it up. When 
dismissed from the hospital, she refused to do office work— 
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although she had been an excellent accountant and book- 
keeper—and would not go home, neither would she give up 
the child. She said that the only place she would consider 
was that of a governess in a fine family. Eventually such a 
place was found for her. She quieted down emotionally, the 
psychoneurosis cleared, and she has continued in the same 
place over two years, highly respected by the family, who 
know nothing about her history. She has the baby in a 
boarding home and spends her week-ends and Thursdays with 
it, being entirely responsible for its support as well as her own. 

There are repeated successes with individuals in doctors’ 
offices, and a few are succeeding as practical nurses, both 
positions ordinarily closed to offenders. Quite a number of 
our younger women want to go into social work and while 
this has not been tried as yet, if suitable openings occur, the 
more hopeful probationers may be recommended. Still 
another type does well at making salads or frosting cakes, 
and some are making good as tailors’ assistants. Housework 
is never forced on any probationer, as. we believe that it is 
not only objectionable to them, but one of the most dangerous 
occupations for them because of the impossibility of adequate 
supervision and the great possibility of injustice and unhappy 
relations, a condition that is made worse by the isolation and 
the anomalous social position—both abnormal. 

The second hardest problem is the provision of adequate 
and appropriate recreation. As a group, these women are 
difficult to entertain, not only because of the small children, 
family responsibilities, and acute economic situations, but 
because they have had absolutely no experience of wholesome 
play. Many of them have known nothing but hard work and 
privation, and their misconduct is simply a form of rebellion. 
They are so circumscribed in their interests that in some it is 
often almost impossible to arouse the play spirit, while others 
want to do nothing but play and have chosen objectionable 
forms of amusements that have proven all-absorbing. As yet 
this problem has not been solved satisfactorily. We have 
tried to establish local social centers and mothers’ meetings, 
to stimulate interest in school entertainments, and to encour- 
age family excursions. For the older children the problem 
is simpler. But our probationers are not as yet getting all 
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that they should have in the way of recreation, and in so far 
as we have failed in this particular, they are not leading an 


entirely balanced life, which probably accounts for some of 
the failures. 


One of our interesting failures is a woman of thirty-two 
years of age with four thoroughly incorrigible children who 
are destructive and general neighborhood nuisances. The 
woman is a high-school graduate and occupies a good position 
in a downtown office, which takes up her days. The evenings 
she spends at an art club or attending concerts, when she is 
not practicing on the piano. Although the children go about 
unmended and partly clothed and the landlady and neighbors 
complain because of their depredations and immoral conduct, 
the mother states quite openly that it is not to be expected 
that after working downtown all day she should spend her 
evenings sewing on buttons or bathing four noisy, dirty chil- 
dren. Yet she refuses to permit them to be placed in board- 
ing homes where she could see them without having any of 
the responsibility of their care—not even the expense, as the 
county would pay their board. The mothers’-pension depart- 
ment made every effort to get her to give up her position, 
offering to increase the pension and provide supplementary 
relief, but she will have none of it. She was finally referred 
for psychiatric service, but nothing has been accomplished. 
No approach has been found whereby we could get any hold. 
She is now becoming more and more paranoid. It was, 
therefore, recommended that probation be discontinued, the 
pension revoked, and the children placed for boarding care. 

In another case the probationer’s artistic bent was used to 
advantage in furnishing the home. This woman had been 
promiscuous—in fact, had earned her living by prostitution. 
She had four illegitimate children, each with a different 
father, but she was strongly maternal and determined to keep 
her children, although one had been taken and placed for 
adoption and two had been placed in boarding homes. The 
fourth she had hidden and denied, believing that it was to be 
taken by the court. So devoted was she to this child that it 
seemed unwise to remove it, and she mourned so much over 
the loss of the others that it was decided to try the experiment 
of letting her have them, as it was the only thing that had 
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not been tried. Her family had denounced her and she stood 
alone, but she maintained that if she could have a home of 
her own, she would be content with the children. Through 
friends of the clinic’s a three-room apartment was furnished. 
She repainted the furniture, stenciled the curtains, made 
table runners, upholstered the old chairs, and darned the 
strips of carpet, making an attractive little place out of 
cast-off materials. She has since bought a sewing machine, 
makes all her own clothes as well as the children’s, keeps her 
house immaculately clean, and apparently is perfectly happy 
—even finds time to read an occasional novel and keeps up 
two housekeeping magazines. Her children are being brought 
up according to modern methods and report regularly at the 
baby and habit clinics. There have been no lapses, although 
she is now completing her second year. 


The third group, the mentally defective (48 per cent), while 
not so interesting, perhaps, as the psychopaths, are surprising 
in their responses. Being defective, they cannot be given 
the same help through analysis and simply have to be 
directed. Where physical conditions can be controlled, they 
give very little trouble, being for the most part good con- 
formists when they are shown what is wanted, although they 
may not always understand and require permanent intensive 
supervision. They can be taught to keep the children clean 
and in school and the house in fair order, and many of them 
can even live according to budget and follow general hygienic 
principles, reporting to clinics and hospitals when necessary. 
In fact, as a group they give the least trouble of any, when 
the situation is not complicated by peculiarities of person- 
ality. It is important to have their physical conditions as 
good as possible and essential, because of their suggestibility, 
that they live in a neighborhood free from evil influences. 
They can be kept out of trouble through intensive supervision 
provided their wants are taken care of. They are generally 
not aggressive, but docile, and their difficulties come about 
because of inadequacies. Where there are personality dif- 
ficulties they are a very difficult group, and in case of failure 
after a reasonable trial, they are persuaded to place the chil- 
dren for boarding care. If their condition warrants cus- 
todial care, they are recommended for commitment to the 
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state training school, but because of the crowded conditions 
therafghey have to be continued under supervision many 
months, often two or three years, before transfer. 

In this work, as elsewhere, the sex offenders give the 
greatest trouble. The biological urge is great. With their 
craving for protection and affection, the problem of male com- 
panionship is a difficult one. The drive may be normal, but 
social conditions are often such that these women are an easy 
prey, not only because of the economic situation, but on 
account of the loneliness and emptiness of their lives. They 
want to be like others, but are not in a position to make 
friends. Moreover, we have not as yet found a substitute as 
exciting or interesting as this type of companionship and 
have very litile to offer them. If they are to remain in the 
community, some provision for normal friendships must be 
made. While adequate incomes, favorable home conditions, 
and suitable employment will help materially in straightening 
out sex difficulties, they alone cannot be expected to satisfy 
this drive. We are not only permitting, but encouraging 
friendships and are being reasonably successful with this 
group, but we are farfrom having solved the problem. 
Probably because of the children, our successes are running a 
little higher than in the general group of probationers, but 
even so the poorest returns occur here. 

Probation is considered successful when the probationer 
has kept out of serious difficulty—such as larceny, drinking, 
sex offenses, and neighborhood wrangles—for a period of one 
year and has maintained the minimum standards in the home, 
such as keeping the children reasonably clean and in school, 
the house in fair condition, and the family life in accord with 
the simpler rules of hygienic living—which means at least 
some improvement in self-control. Accurate grading is, of 
course, impossible, but we judge the results on the basis of 
actual home conditions, whether or not the family is receiving 
supplementary relief, and the type of contacts with social 
agencies still necessary at the end of the year. On this basis, 
the following results have been obtained: 

One hundred and sixty-two families, representing 645 chil- 
dren, have already been cared for. Failure has resulted in 
23 per cent of the cases largely because of mental conditions. 
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Seventy-one per cent of these had to be hospitalized; the 
remaining 29 per cent are still being carried. 

Of the successful group (77 per cent), a third (36 per cent) 
have been discharged from probation and released from all 
supervision. Another 36 per cent have also been released 
from probation, but have been transferred to other social 
agencies for supervision. The remaining 31 per cent are still 
in their first year of probation. 






















































METHODS EMPLOYED IN AN EXPERI- 
MENT IN ADVISING A GENERAL SOCIAL 
CASE-WORK AGENCY ON PSYCHI- 
ATRIC SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


HELEN L. MYRICK 
Organizer of Psychiatric Social Work, The Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 


De the first years of its existence, the Illinois 
Society for Mental Hygiene attempted to deal directly 
with individuals who-were in need of psychiatric examination 
and social or institutional care. The amount of work 
involved, however, was too great at all times to be carried on 
adequately by the staff that the society could afford on its 
budget. The result was that the many acute emergency 
cases in need of commitment left no time for dealing with 
the earlier cases of personality disorders. With the reor- 
ganization of the society in January, 1923, it was felt that 
more could be accomplished by means of an educational 
campaign with the social agencies who had been referring 
their cases to the society. According to this new policy, the 
society advises the various social agencies with regard to 
their cases instead of taking over the cases from them. 

In. order to broaden the scope of mental-hygiene work, 
and to reach the early cases in need of it, the society decided 
to do an intensive piece of advisory work with one repre- 
sentative social case-work agency. The United Charities of 
Chicago was selected because of the wide field of its activities 
and its enlightened attitude toward mental hygiene. This 
organization as a whole and the workers individually wel- 
comed the suggestion most cordially. Their keen interest 
and their eagerness to codperate with the advisor greatly 
facilitated her work. 

Before starting this work, an informal survey was made 
of the local psychiatric clinics, in order to secure accurate 
information regarding their hours and personnel. An effort - 
was made also to learn from the clinic workers what prob- 
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lems had arisen in their codperation with the Charities. 
Since only two out of eight psychiatric clinics had psychiatric 
social workers on their staffs and no special study of prob- 
lems had been made, it was impossible to obtain anything 
more than general impressions. None of the clinics had 
worked out a psychiatric social-history outline for the use of 
social agencies except one children’s clinic, which had sent 
out a very complete questionnaire that was being used for a 
special study. As a first step in the work, therefore, a list 
of psychiatric clinics was drawn up, with the address, tele- 
phone number, type of patient, hours of admission, name of 
chief clinic worker, and names of the attending psychiatrists 
of each.. This was sent out to the ten districts of the United 
Charities and to other social case-work agencies of the city. 

In order to become acquainted with the personnel and the 
general problems involved in their cases of behavior diffi- 
culty, the advisor visited each of the ten districts of the 
United Charities. Some.of the more acute problems arising 
in each district were discussed with the superintendent, and 
she was advised as to the next step to take in investigation 
or treatment. Of necessity this was only a superficial survey, 
not more than two hours being spent in any district office. 
Facts were obtained in regard to codperation with and use 
of psychiatric clinics, the predominant nationality of the 
clients in each district, the average case load per month per 
worker, the outstanding psychiatric social problems, the atti- 
tude of the district superintendent toward them, and the need 
felt by her and by the case-workers of further psychiatric 
social knowledge. 

It was found that the workers were familiar with the obvi- 
ous indications of mental disease and that they were 
especially well informed as to the legal processes of commit- 
ment of the insane and the feebleminded. They were reading 
on the subject of psychiatry and they had taken courses in 
psychology and psychiatry. They were all puzzled, however, 
by the difficult matter of social treatment of nervous-mental 
cases in the community. This matter, therefore, was con- 
sidered most intensively by the advisor. 

After the rounds of the districts had been made, one of 
the smaller outlying districts was chosen as a laboratory in 
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which to work out some definite method of advising inten- 
sively on psychiatric social problems. The superintendent 
of this laboratory district made a list of all the cases that she 
and her case-workers considered to be in this category. The 
records of these cases were read by the advisor, and each case 
was discussed with the case-worker and the superintendent 
together. These discussions emphasized the necessity for 
some written form of comment to be filed with the record, 
that the worker and the advisor might have it for constant 
reference in talking over and in working out the problem. 

In order that the record might be analyzed carefully, the 
social problems involved were listed according to Southard’s 
Kingdom of Evils: disease, mental and physical; poverty; 
ignorance; bad habits; litigation. For the sake of 
accuracy and convenience, in addition to the listing of the 
social indications of disease, the diagnosis, with date and 
source, was listed under mental or physical disease when- 
ever it had been obtained in a case. A comment on the per- 
sonality phases of the social problems was written under 
the headings of the main social interests: health, mental and 
physical; economic conditions; education; habits, including 
recreation and religion; legal questions. The comment and 
the analysis were typed on letterheads of the Illinois Society 
for Mental Hygiene and filed with the United Charities’ 
record. One copy is kept on file in the society’s office. 

It was found best for the advisor to read the record im- 
partially, to analyze it, and to comment on it before discussing 
it with the workers, since the workers frequently have in 
mind much personality data the significance of which they 
fail to see and which therefore they neglect to record. It is 
as important to point out the necessity for more complete 
data on personality as it is to advise on the immediate prob- 
lems. The discussion of the case, which was held after the 
case-worker and the district superintendent had read the 
analysis and comment, was always a frank and objective 
exchange of ideas and points of view. The emphasis was 
placed upon the personality of each member of the family 
and the interplay of their personalities. When any ques- 
tion of social treatment arose that required special knowledge 
which the worker did not have, she was given references. 
For instance, when an epileptic man was being considered 
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and the worker stated that she knew very little about this 
condition or its treatment, she was advised of the importance 
of following the doctor’s recommendations and was given 
references on the subject of epilepsy. In the same case, the 
oldest daughter, a high-school girl who ‘had always appeared 
to be well-behaved, suddenly disappeared from home. She 
was found a few days later in a lodging house. She did not 
wish to return home because her epileptic father was so ill- 
tempered. The worker, being unfamiliar with the psychology 
of the adolescent girl, was somewhat at a loss to understand 
this girl and to know how to help in her social adjustment. 
Of course practical advice and information were given the 
worker, but in order that she might understand the situation 
better she was given references on the psychology of 
adolescence. 

No advice as to social treatment of any case was given 
until the patient had been examined and diagnosed by a 
psychiatrist. The record was studied and commented upon 
in order that further steps might be suggested in the secur- 
ing of data upon the behavior and personality of the 
patient for the use of the psychiatrist in his examination. 
Frequently advice was given as to the clinic best suited for 
the particular type of case in question. Many of the records 
were of long standing and contained much social information 
which would be of use to the psychiatrist. Therefore, a 
simple form of psychiatric social-history outline, based on 
White’s outline, was prepared with the workers to guide 
them in summarizing their records for the psychiatrist and 
in gathering facts from outside sources. One or two test 
cases were worked up by the workers for examination and 
criticism by the medical director of one of the clinics. 

After these methods had been developed and put into use 
in this laboratory district and a brief reading list had been 
distributed to all of the districts, the advisor conferred with 
the assistant general superintendent upon all of the ques- 
tions and methods that she had been considering. The 
problem was considered of covering all the other districts 
in the same way. It was decided that each district should 
be dealt with intensively, while any acute problem that 


1See Outlines of Psychiatry, by William A. White, M.D. Washington: 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 1923. Chapter XIX. 
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might come up in any of the other districts could be taken up 
with the advisor by telephone or the record could be mailed 
to her for comment. The assistant general superintendent 
arranged with the district superintendent of the next district 
to list her cases of personality problems. The advisor then 
visited this new district and read, commented upon, and dis- 
cussed the cases there. 

The need of advising, from time to time, upon cases which 
the workers had developed in accordance with the first sug- 
gestions made by the advisor was met by informal discus- 
sions over the telephone, and also by routine interim analysis 
and comment, of the same nature as that originally given, 
every four or five months. This checked up on the sugges- 
tions already made, and kept the psychiatric social advice 
up to date in the record. This interim effort involved a day 
or more of work in the old district, at which time new cases 
were commented upon as well as the old ones. 

The comment on cases that had been diagnosed by a psy- 
chiatrist was based upon his diagnosis and recommenda- 
tions. It took up questions of the social adjustment of the 
patient in his family, in his work or school, and in his recrea- 
tion. Frequently the diagnosis was interpreted socially to 
the worker. All medical terms were avoided except those 
used by the examining psychiatrist. This comment was in no 
sense a summary of the record, but considered questions of 
social investigation and social treatment from the psychiatric 
angle, as the following analysis and comment shows: 
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March 15, 1923 
Western District 
ANALYSIS OF CASE OF SMITH 
Henry, patient, born U. 8., 1886 
Mary, born U. 8., 1889 
Disease 
Mental 


Diagnosis and recommendation: Constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority; work and clothing; Fifth St. Dispensary. 
10-16-23 


Excitability, spouse 
Over-ambitiousness 

Desertions 

Extravagance of patient and spouse 
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Physical 


Poverty 


Diagnosis of mother: Manic-depressive psychosis; State Hos- 
pital. May 20, 1899 

Clubfoot, spouse 

* Heart trouble 

Death of three children in infancy 


Industrial restlessness 
Dependence on relatives 
Ignorance 
Lack of education of spouse 
Vices and Bad Habits 
Nagging spouse 
Begging, patient and spouse 
Legal Questions 
Commitment of mother to State Hospital, May 20, 1899 


Health 


COMMENT ON CASE OF SMITH 


Henry, patient, born U. 8., 1886 
Mary, born U. 8. 1889 


Mental: This type of case is border line and may, of course, 


develop mental disease eventually. On the other hand he may 
remain as he is for the rest of his life. The social treatment, 
as indicated by the psychiatrist, is to try to stabilize him by 
means of work. It is unfortunate that he got out of his rut 
in his old place where he has worked for so long. If you could 
convince his employer that patient is merely a harmless person 
with many ideas, but no force of character to carry them out, 
could he not get back there? His wife’s excitability, ex- 
travagance, and nagging would indicate the need of a psy- 
chiatric and psychological examination. You understand points 
of view both of patient and his wife, but there is nothing in 
the record to show that you have discussed with them possible 
means of adjusting more successfully to one another. There 
is no recent report of the children’s behavior at school, and the 
report of John’s molesting a girl, 2-7-20, never was followed 
up. What do the children do in their leisure time? What do 


they think about? How do they get along together and with 
their parents? 


Physical: No mention is made in your report from Fifth Street 


Dispensary of any findings of heart condition in patient. 
Apparently reports of this in past were patient’s own idea. 
The miscarriages and death in infancy of so many children 
indicate possibility of venereal infection. Cannot patient’s 
wife be persuaded to have a general examination if she realizes 
that the result may be that she can bear children who will live? 
Does she wear a correct shoe for her clubfoot? 


Economic 
What kind of apartment have they and what sort of neighborhood 


are the children growing up in? Have they really stopped begging 
now? 
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Education 
History of schooling of both patient and his wife is very meager 
and it would be of assistance in a psychiatric examination of his 
wife. This examination and psychometric tests would aid you in 
deciding whether it would be advisable to attempt to teach her 
methods of housekeeping and budget making. 

Habits, Religion, Recreation 
No church connection is mentioned; is that because there is none 
or is it an omission in the record? The Ethics Society might appeal 
to patient because he could hear good speakers on subjects which 
interest him. What about their sex life? Is there maladjustment 
there which may cause some of the friction? What are the chil- 
dren’s habits of hygiene? What form of recreation do they have 
besides the movies which you mention? 

Remarks 
This seems to be a border-line case in all its social phases. Patient 
is border line in his mental state, and his economic state; so far 
he has not become legally involved. The social treatment indicated 
is to establish economic stability, to create a better understanding 
between patient and his wife, to study the children, to secure a 
physical and mental diagnosis and treatment for patient’s wife, 
and then to supervise them, not so closely as to increase their 

dependency. 


In this effort to advise the district case-worker on psy- 
chiatric cases, it was felt that a few good case records pre- 
pared by a psychiatric social case-worker in her clinic would 
be of great value in showing the methods, technique, and form 
of record used. Such records were not available at the time, 
but eventually they will be available for experimental use in 
this way. 

Occasionally the case-worker would suggest that the advisor 
interview the patient, in order that she might form an opinion 
of his condition. This sort of request was always refused, 
because the advisor was not a psychiatrist, but a social 
worker and therefore she could not examine the patient. It 
also seemed poor pedagogy for the advisor actually to do any 
of the psychiatric social phase of the case-work instead of 
teaching the worker to do it. It is important to realize, in 
this type of advisory work with a general case-work agency, 
that the workers have many types of social problems to con- 
sider in all of their cases and that they are more than busy 
with their routine case-work and with the inevitable emer- 
gencies. Hence it will take time for them to realize the 
practical value of psychiatric social advice, even though they 
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do fully appreciate it theoretically. The advice and sugges. 
tions at times have to work like leaven; their usefulness, the 
point of view indicated, must be permitted gradually to 
permeate the worker’s mind. The chief aim of this work is 


to give the social case-worker the psychiatric-social point of 
view. 










































THE CARE OF DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 
AT BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


SANFORD BATES 
Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of Correction 


O N November 30, 1923, the Department for Defective 
Delinquents at the state farm at Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts, completed its first eighteen months of existence. It 
may safely be said that this venture has passed beyond the 
experimental stage and now gives promise of becoming an 
important part of the classified correctional system of Massa- 
chusetts. It is still one of two or three institutions of this 
character in the country, and I am taking this opportunity 
to write a brief account of it, not only as a convenient method 
of answering the inquiries that are constantly being made 
as to its workings, as well as to the principles that underlie 
its establishment and operation, but also that other states 
may have the benefit of our experience. 

The law of 1911 was intended to segregate the defective 
delinquent for special treatment—to classify, in a group less 
penal and more remedial in nature than the ordinary prison 
community, the offender who after careful examination gave 
evidence of mental defect that had led to criminality. This 
act was intended to eliminate from the institutions for the 
feebleminded the incorrigible and disturbing individuals who 
made the administration of such institutions so difficult, and 
to remove from the reformatories and prisons those indi- 
viduals upon whom, by reason of some mental or constitu- 
tional deficiency, prison discipline had no effect. 

The object of the law may be said to have been now fully 
attained. The schools for the feebleminded in Massachu- 
setts, if we may believe the statements of their superin- 
tendents, are very much improved since the disturbing 
elements have been removed to Bridgewater. The Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory at Concord has likewise been relieved 
of a difficult problem, and is rapidly becoming more truly 
[530] 
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a reformatory for first offenders and for those whose regen- 
eration is more hopeful. 

From the start it was recognized that the indeterminate 
nature of the commitment to the Department for Defective 
Delinquents and the possibility that inmates might be re- 
tained for a long time must be compensated for by some 
lessening of the rigors of a prison commitment. Separate, 
individual rooms, not cells, ample recreation hours, good 
food, and systematic management have combined to carry out 
this idea. 

However much the emphasis is to be placed upon treat- 
ment rather than upon punishment in such cases, the com- 
munity is nevertheless entitled to protection against the type 
of inmate brought together under the caption ‘‘defective 
delinquent’’. It is essential, therefore, that close control 
should be maintained over them; and it is likewise important 
that so far as possible this group should not be permitted to 
come into contact with other classes of prisoners maintained 
in separate departments of the state farm. In general, this 
rule has been scrupulously observed. 

The institution was fortunate in securing the services of 
an ex-army officer of sympathetic temperament, who seemed 
from the start to understand this problem and to make an 
appeal to the boys and men under his charge. He immedi- 
ately put the department upon a military basis, and on such 
basis it is being conducted. These individuals of feeble mind 
and backward mental tendencies need just the guidance and 
stimulus that comes from a daily ordered routine. They rise 
by the gong; they make their beds and clean their rooms with 
scrupulous neatness; they march in platoon formation to and 
from their meals and to and from the shops. They seem to 
approve and take pride in a system that requires prompt 
obedience and soldierly bearing. 

Many of these boys failed in the loose environment of out- 
side life or under the necessarily slight control possible in 
the schools for the feebleminded. Now that they know they 
cannot escape, their conduct is tremendously improved. 
Several visits by the superintendents of the schools for the 
feebleminded and by others who knew these boys in outside 
life have brought expressions of surprise at the change 
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wrought in them by submission to discipline and regularly 
ordered living. After breakfast every morning there is a 
short and snappy setting-up drill, from which the boys are 
distributed to their shops. Between 30 and 40 of them are 
employed in a separate shoemaking establishment. Ten or 
a dozen, of the higher grade of intelligence, are engaged in 
cabinet making and carpentry; and 15 or 20 more operate 
power looms in the manufacture of cotton cloth. During 
the summer it has been possible to employ from 25 to 35, 
under close supervision, on the large farm maintained in 
connection with the state farm. The rest are kept busy in 
the dining room and recreation room, and the few who are 
still capable of profiting by school instruction receive that 
opportunity. On November 30, out of a total population of 
98 boys, 86 were engaged in some real occupation. It is the 
policy of the supervisor not to keep a boy too long at one 
task, but to retain his interest in his work by frequent 
changes. Daily recreation periods of an hour at noon and 
15 minutes in the middle of the forenoon and afternoon keep 
up their spirits and tend toward better work. The food is 
simple, but wholesome, and no complaint has been heard from 
the boys that they did not get enough to eat. The health of 
the inmates has been remarkably good. Whether or not free- 
dom from sickness is a concomitant of mental defect is yet 
to be determined, but it remains a fact that boys of this dis- 
position can stand exposure and privation with much less 
physical deterioration than men of finer sensibilities. 

One hundred and eight boys have been either sentenced or 
ordered transferred to this group. They range in age from 
seventeen to twenty-five years. Forty-one have been ordered 
transferred from the schools for the feebleminded, 2 from 
the Massachusetts Reformatory, and the balance have been 
directly committed by the courts of the commonwealth. 

It was early recognized by the Department of Correction 
that in order to keep the atmosphere of a school or remedial 
institution uppermost in the minds of the inmates and their 
friends, it was better not to make transfers directly from the 
prisons or reformatories to this group, and with two excep- 
tions this has not been done. Wherever a case of defective 
delinquency occurs in a prison, therefore, it is felt to be 
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better to allow the man to be discharged and later be com- 
mitted to the Department for Defective Delinquents directly 
by the court. 

Foreseeing the possibility of a misunderstanding of the 
purposes of this department, we secured the services of Mr. 
Thomas F. Foss, agent, whose previous experience and in- 
sight into this work have made him a valuable asset in its 
establishment. He has been present in court at almost every 
commitment and has materially assisted in the proper selec- 
tion of the candidates. Generally speaking, the courts have 
been ready to appreciate the function and purpose of this 
institution and have used such care in the commitment of 
men as materially to assist in the success of the experiment. 

A satisfactory agreement has been reached with the Board 
of Parole whereby they will not release inmates except with 
the approval of the medical director in charge, the super- 
visor, and the agent. Ten men out of a total of 108 have 
been released since the establishment of this department. 
This was done only after careful investigation of home and 
industrial conditions. In 9 of these cases the men released 
have succeeded in a remarkable fashion. It was necessary 
to return one man who had been paroled. The codperation 
of the Board of Parole in this matter is greatly appreciated. 
It thus becomes apparent that parole from this institution is 
not a matter of right or favor, but is dependent solely upon 
the condition of the inmate and the probability of his succeed- 
ing outside. At the same time hope is held out to every 
inmate that if he succeeds in improving himself, he may yet 
be given another chance outside. Undoubtedly there may be 
some who will always be custodial cases. “In fact, the very 
small number of requests for release from this department 
indicates that the great majority are properly classified and, 
for the present at least, are satisfied with the environment in 
which they find themselves. This condition also testifies to 
the correctness of the diagnosis that sent them there. When 
a boy is so mentally enfeebled as to be unable to hold a posi- 
tion, when his liability to succumb to temptation readily 
guides him into difficulties with the police, when his family 
become so discouraged as to drive him from home, it is at 
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once humane for him and necessary for the public protection 
that he be committed. 

Eighteen months ago the segregated care of defective de- 
linquents, based on a ten-year-old statute, was admittedly an 
experiment. To-day it may be said to have taken a long 
start toward successful operation in Massachusetts. The 
elements of this success are, briefly, close confinement; rigid 
discipline; kindly and humane treatment; the precision and 
prompt obedience required by military control; constant em- 
ployment in industry or farm operations, with frequent . 
change in occupation; sufficient rest and recreation periods; 
confinement, not in dormitories or cell blocks, but in indi- 
vidual rooms with outside windows; accurate diagnosis 
before commitment, based upon examinations by competent 
psychiatrists; and, last but not least, the always present hope 
in the minds of the inmates that some day they may progress 
far enough to take their places in the community once more. 

To the working out of this venture credit is due in no small 
measure to Dr. Frank H. Carlisle, the retiring medical 
director at the Bridgewater State Hospital, Mr. Henry J. 
Strann, superintendent of this large institution, and Mr. 
J. Arthur Taylor, for their sympathetic advice and counsel, 
born of long experience in handling the misdemeanant class 
of prisoners; to Mr. Thomas F. Foss, the agent and field 
representative of the department; and to Captain Daniel 
O’Brien, whose intelligent and devoted interest in the boys 
has engendered their loyalty to him and made him a valuable 
supervisor over a most difficult class of inmates. 


THE PLACEMENT AND SUPERVISION OF 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES IN THE 
COMMUNITY* 


ALICE RAYMOND 
Head Social Worker, Wrentham State School, Wrentham, Massachusetts 


ENTAL defectives have been cared for in the com- 

munity by the Wrentham State School since 1914. The 
system of placement and supervision has been developed very 
slowly and conservatively under the guidance of the super- 
intendent. In his 1914 annual report to the trustees of the 
school, Dr. Wallace first suggested the possibilities of such 
care for boys and girls. He wrote, ‘‘Boys and girls whose 
mental and moral defectiveness is not extreme, who have 
profited by a period of institutional education and care, who 
have, perhaps, been tided over a few critical years in their 
lives—these, we are reasonably hopeful, may do fairly well 
in the community, provided we carry institutional supervi- 
sion to them in the form of a good visitor, while also having 
them report to the institution at certain periods. I believe 
this is one method whereby a school for feebleminded can 
extend its work and bring a larger number of feebleminded 
under supervision than can be maintained within the insti- 
tution grounds.’’ Shortly afterwards a few patients were 
placed in the community under supervision. The work has 
seen a steady, cautious growth during the eight years of its 
history. 

Some of the general principles that have guided the school 
in the placement and consequent supervision of feebleminded 
boys and girls may be of interest. A study of 206 cases of 
children on parole—128 girls and 78 boys—during the years 
1921-22 has been made, with the result that some facts have 
been brought out quite clearly. The conclusions derived from 
these facts certainly have helped us to modify certain policies, 


* Read before the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Association: 
for the Study of the Feebleminded, Detroit, June 15, 1923. 
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and we trust that they may help clear the way for other 
workers in the field. 

Patients were first allowed to leave the school on trial 
visits of six months, which might be extended into indefinite 
parole. The length of this trial visit was later made one year. 
Now the patient leaves on a trial visit of indefinite length, an 
effort being made to make him feel that the continuance of 
his stay in the community depends on his good behavior. A 
1922 act of the state legislature permits such indefinite leave 
of absence with continuance of jurisdiction. 

During the years 1921-22 children were paroled in three 
ways: 

1. By extending the summer vacation, in selected cases, 
into indefinite visits. 

2. By allowing children to go to the homes of relatives who 
applied for their parole. 

3. By placing children in working or boarding homes 
selected by the school. 

Vacations are granted to three or four hundred children 
every summer. The majority are the younger children of 
school age who, as automatically as do the children in the 
public schools, go on summer vacation at the end of June. 
The vacation periods range from two weeks to two months, 
depending largely upon the home situation. The investi- 
gating of homes in which doubtful situations might exist was 
turned over to the social-work department last year, and 
supervision was undertaken in cases referred by physicians. 
In a few of these cases vacations have been extended into 
indefinite visits. 

The second group, that of children paroled into homes of 
relatives who have made application, contains a large number 
of our cases. The applications come directly from relatives, 
or from lawyers, state officials, and others who have become 
interested in the cases as presented by relatives. 

The third group of children paroled are those deliberately 
chosen by the superintendent and staff and placed in work- 
ing or boarding homes recommended by the social worker. A 
small fraction of the whole are in boarding homes—homes in 
which the children pay their own board, being employed ont- 
side. It has been difficult to find the right type of boarding 
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home, in which the child will have adequate supervision dur- 
ing enough of the day. In working homes supervision is 
possible during twenty-four hours of the day. 

The placement in working homes most closely approximates 
the ideal, from the social worker’s point of view. Here it is 
possible to place the carefully selected child in the carefully 
selected home. The placement of children in the first two 
groups is more or less beyond the control of the social 
worker, since the children are returned to the homes of 
relatives and often into the same environment as before com- 
mitment to the school, which, indeed, was often made neces- 
sary by the questionable conditions of the environment. In- 
tensive supervision in these homes is usually necessary. This 
may be obviated to a certain extent by contact between the 
relatives and the staff or social worker previous to parole. 
The psychological moment for impressing the seriousness of 
the matter of parole upon the person who is to be directly 
responsible for the patient is the moment when the person 
comes as a supplicant asking for the child’s release. This is 
a very opportune time at which to review with the relative 
the difficulties that the child had presented to him before com- 
mitment, to emphasize the probability of the outcropping of 
old traits, and to advise as to the best ways of meeting such 
probable situations. One occasion when warnings and sug- 
gestions are welcomed is at the actual time of placing the 
child in charge of the person who is to be responsible. This 
may take place at the school, provided the person calls for 
the child, or at the home, if the worker takes the child there. 
We attempt to make a simple ceremony of the occasion of 
leaving the institution, as is done in the case of the child who 
graduates from a public grammar or high school. A pre- 
liminary talk is held between the child and the social worker, 
in which the conditions of parole are explained. At the time 
of leaving the school, a parole card is signed by the superin- 
tendent, the patient, and the employer or relative. This card 
states the conditions of parole and the promise of the child to 
endeavor to follow them with the assistance of his relative or 
employer, under the supervision of the school. This card is 
a matter of considerable pride to the possessor, who regards 
it as his permission to make a fresh start in the world. The 
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joy of most of these children at the actual moment of going 
out into the world is pathetic and inspiring. To the worker 
it is often a cause for genuine envy. At least there is a 
never failing thrill at the prospect of the child’s starting out 
to make a new record on a clean slate. 


In the three types of placements mentioned, the social 
worker’s duties in regard to the actual placement vary con- 
siderably, as do the principles underlying the selection of 
patients for placement. 

The matter of selection of cases for parole is one settled 
by the superintendent, who in turn depends upon the staff 
for their intimate knowledge of the patient’s institutional 
history and upon the social worker for her information con- 
cerning the social conditions in the home and the community 
where placement is proposed. 

Some comments, from the point of view of the social worker, 
upon the principles underlying the selection of patients to be 
paroled may be of interest. In the first group—those whose 
vacations are extended into indefinite visits—the ability of 
the child to get along well in the community is the most 
potent argument for allowing him to remain in it. Through 
a demonstration period varying from the regular two sum- 
mer months to an extended vacation of six to twelve months, 
opportunity is given for the child to show how he will respond 
to the guidance of his relatives and to the influences of his 
environment. Often relatives write to the school of industrial 
opportunities that are presented to the children during the 
vacation visit. Several successful placements have occurred 
as the result of these preliminary visits during which the 
relatives have had a chance to enlist the aid of interested 
individuals in the community. These community helpers are 
able to observe the child in community life and, because of 
their knowledge of his liabilities and assets, are able to 
render more intelligent aid in his placement than is possible 
in a placement directly from the institution. A combination 
of this kind of community help with definite supervision by 
the school offers very promising possibilities for the work- 
ing out of a systematic plan under which this preliminary 
period of observation might be made to coincide with the 
period of vacation. 
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Considering now the principles of selection of the second 
group—those who are paroled into the homes of relatives— 
we find that the matter of selection, or at least the order of 
selection, depends to a large extent upon the application of 
relatives. The school so far has not taken the initiative in 
seeking to replace children in their homes. It may be that 
with an increased staff of social workers such an experi- 
mental attempt will be made. The possibilities are alluring. 
If the social worker could establish a contact with the family 
of the patient previous even to his commitment, through the 
taking of a complete family and personal history, then during 
the years of the child’s training at the school, in keeping the 
relatives posted concerning his progress, it would be possible 
gradually. to take up the matter of parole. Relatives would 
be more willing to accept advice as to the right time for mak- 
ing application for the children’s return to the community. 
In cases where permanent institutional care seemed best, it 
would be possible gradually to persuade relatives to do the 
wise thing for the child. 

The policy of our superintendent at the present time is to 
have parents call at the school as often as possible in order 
to talk over the progress of the children. In this way they 
obtain first-hand knowledge of the results of the training that 
is being given. Many a parent is looking forward to the day 
when, in the judgment of the superintendent and his staff, 
the training given by the school will make it desirable for 
his child to return home and take his place as a useful 
member of society. In the field work, the visitor could do 
much in the way of carrying information and encouragement 
to such a parent during the child’s period of school training. 
However, with the present limited personnel of the social- 
work department, work with relatives begins with the investi- 
gation of the home offered for the child whose parole is 
requested. 

The request may come directly from relatives, and fre- 
quently there are persons in positions of authority in the 
city and state who bring much pressure and influence to bear 
upon the case. Again and again these intelligent people will 
withdraw such influence after a talk with the social worker 
in which information is given on the subject of feebleminded- 
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ness in general and the parole of their protégé into a 
definitely undesirable environment in particular. Very often 
the request comes through a lawyer employed for the 
purpose, In too many cases people make real financial sacri- 
fices in order to have their simple request brought to the 
attention of the school in legal form. Contact between school 
and family through the social worker during the child’s years 
of training in the institution would offer opportunity for 
instruction on this point and others. 

Since the parole ot children of this second group depends 
almost entirely upon the relatives’ taking the initiative in 
making the application, we find the situation with which so 
many of you must be familiar—the appearance of reap- 
plications for the parole of a child month after month and 
year after year. True, the social worker can do something 
in the way of dissuasion through the repeated home investi- 
gations she is asked to make. But she feels that her best con- 
tacts could have been made years ago—before the first 
request for parole, even before commitment. The writer 
feels that merely as a measure of economy—economy of time 
and money—not to mention the infinitely important question 
of good feeling toward and codéperation with the institution, 
the social-work department of schools such as ours should be 
allowed adequate personnel for preventive work of this and 
other kinds. With the organization of community supervi- 
sion of feebleminded persons under the immediate direction 
of the state department, such work may be developed. A 
definite program for the general supervision of all feeble- 
minded persons in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is 
now being developed. The machinery has been put in 
motion; workers have already been employed to make a 
beginning on this work of far-reaching importance and of 
yet uncalculated possibilities. Considering the general atti- 
tude of the people of the state toward such social movements, 
one is led to believe that the work will progress rapidly and 
sanely. 

When we come to consider the selection of patients for 
parole into working homes, we find that very definite princi- 
ples may guide the trustees, superintendent, and staff, and 
that the social worker may play a very definite part in this 
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selection. The whole question of the selection of the patient 
is so bound up with the matter of actual placement that the 
two may well be considered at the same time. 

Our general plan is for the superintendent and staff to 
draw up the list of names for parole. These names are sug- 
gested by the physicians, who, through consultations with 
teachers, matrons, and employees, have obtained information 
concerning the patients’ temperament and disposition, moral 
reactions, habits, and social relationships, the nature and 
quality of their work in school and industrial classes, and the 
general work of the institution. Usually patients with de- 
sirable personality traits who possess no marked antisocial 
characteristics and who have been in the institution long 
enough to form habits of neatness and industry are eligible 
for this list. This waiting list is available when homes are 
available. 

Working homes for girls are obtained in several ways. 
The employer tells an acquaintance of the satisfactory 
services rendered by one of our girls, and agencies and 
helpers recommend application to the school by persons 
interested in the work. So far no publicity has been given 
to the placing of our mentally defective girls in homes where 
they earn wages. The majority of prospective employers 
have come to us with a knowledge of at least the first princi- 
ples of the supervision necessary, and careful explanations 
of the general problems of such supervision are given to each 
applicant. An attempt is made to impress him—or more 
often her—with the responsibility of the undertaking. Very 
careful investigation of the home is made, with special atten- 
tion to the personalities of the members of the family. We 
find that many a respectable home, with all physical comforts, 
where suitable recreation is available, proves the wrong one 
for a particular girl. The reaction of the personalities of 
the members of the family upon her may prove quite un- 
wholesome or even disastrous. A careful study of the per- 
sonality of the particular girl in the relationships of the daily 
life of a particular family may reveal the cause of her failure 
to adjust herself and to live happily. 

We had recently an example of such a home, which proved 
unsuitable for one type of girl, but seems at the present time 
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to fill the needs of another. It is the home of a young 
physician. He and his wife, who is totally deaf, are the only 
members of the household. Because of the woman’s dis- 
ability, a girl of considerable intelligence is needed in order 
to take telephone messages, usher patients into the office, and 
so forth. The woman is attractive, dresses well, and has a 
group of lively young women friends. Because of her own 
affliction, she is highly sympathetic toward others with afflic- 
tions, physical or mental. The doctor is a veteran of the 
World War with a distinguished record, a man who is genial, 
kindly, and high-minded. Both the man and the woman gave 
promise of intelligent, sympathetic, kindly supervision of a 
mentally defective girl. Mabel, the first girl placed in the 
home, had shown ability in the institution hospital. Her 
sympathetic treatment of patients, her expressed desire to 
become a nurse or a nursemaid, coupled with her high intelli- 
gence quotient and pleasing personal appearance, led to her 
placement in the doctor’s home. Our highest hopes seemed 
about to be realized when her employer reported her success 
in taking telephone messages, her pleasing manner in receiv- 
ing patients, and her willingness to take directions in per- 
forming her house duties. 

But gradually we noticed signs of dissatisfaction and un- 
happiness. During the worker’s visits, Mabel showed signs 
of resentment when the conversation did not at every turn 
bear directly upon herself. The girl praised the doctor 
highly, commenting upon his ideal qualities as a husband. 
She refused to notice the dog, the object of its mistress’ af- 
fection. She suddenly refused to go again to the movies with 
her employer declaring, ‘‘I never cared anything about 
them.’’ She told the worker of a conversation between the 
doctor and his wife, in which the question of buying another 
dog was discussed. Mabel said to the worker, ‘‘I should 
think the doctor’s wife would rather have a baby than buy a 
dog, shouldn’t you?’’ Gradually her admiration of the 
doctor and her jealousy of the young wife became more evi- 
dent. She neglected her work, her neatness’ changed to 
untidiness, and, most, serious of all, she sought the attentions 


of aman. This incipient love affair led to her return to the 
school. 
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Jennie, a girl of lower mental age, was next chosen to go 
to the doctor’s home. She was less attractive physically than 
Mabel, but had shown herself neat and willing and able 
to assume considerable responsibility. As waitress in the 
officers’ dining room and as the leader of the summer paring 
class she had shown a fine spirit of willingness to serve. In 
her new home she has exhibited the same traits. She takes 
pleasure in assisting her employer in the entertainment of 
her young friends. She takes personal pride in keeping the 
home clean, comfortable, and attractive for the doctor and 
his wife. The gift of a hand bag from the woman and of a 
dollar bill from the doctor brought tears to her eyes. Mabel 
had accepted as a matter of course their Christmas gifts of 
an umbrella and gloves, dwelling at length upon the elabo- 
rate gifts received by her employer. 

In the case of Mabel, her jealousy of the attractive young 
wife in an attractive home with the companionship of a fine 
man, occupying a position which the girl herself secretly 
envied, overshadowed her first reactions to the situation— 
her pleasure in being in a comfortable home and her delight 
in her work, particularly her share of the doctor’s profes- 
sional duties. The kind attentions of both the doctor and his 
wife toward the girl served to emphasize the more intimate 
attentions between man and wife. The vision of the daily 
relationship between the man and wife fanned the girl’s 
smouldering interest in sex affairs, which would doubtless 
have ended disastrously if the worker had not sensed the 
situation and returned the girl to the school. In the case of 
Jennie, the home life of the young couple has served to 
increase the spirit of loyalty and group solidarity which the 
girl had displayed to a marked degree in her work in the 
institution. She gratefully accepts her position in the family 
and draws from it a happiness that in turn inspires her to do 
even more for the comfort of the two people who constantly 
show their grateful appreciation to her. 

While we do not advocate too frequent shifts of this kind, 
where one girl is substituted for another in a desirable home, 
or where the same girl is transferred to another home, they 
may occasionally be made. Replacements do not necessarily 
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show poor work on the part of the social worker. They may 
come as the result of observation and discrimination. 

This case is a fairly typical one, illustrating some of the 
problems of selection, placement, and supervision. The 
social worker’s share in the selection of girls for homes of 
this third type—working homes—is obviously much greater 
than in the case of children remaining in the homes after the 
preliminary vacation or trial period or in that of children 
paroled into the ready-made homes of relatives. In the first 
two kinds of parole we are obliged to take the homes as pre- 
sented. By the third method we may pick and choose the 
homes that, in our judgment, appear best suited to the men- 
tally defective girl. We have found that the homes of busi- 
ness and professional people are the most satisfactory, the 
establishments of the rich, where several servants are em- 
ployed, less so. The close association with other servants 
proves detrimental to the suggestible defective. The super- 
vision of the busy mistress is apt to be superficial. In homes 
of people of moderate income, where one helper is employed, 
our girls can be made happy, provided an _ intelligent, 
motherly woman will exert her hourly supervision. The 
simple recreations of the middle-class American family prove 
sufficient—the weekly movie, church on Sunday, and an oc- 
casional automobile ride or shopping expedition. 

The question of the comparative advantages of city and 
country homes is still a debatable one with us. At first 
thought one might hesitate to expose any mentally defective 
girl to the complex life of the city. But we have examples of 
the success of many girls living in the city, some employed in 
housework, others in factories. The very routine of city 
life—catching the same elevated train each morning, punch- 
ing the time clock at the same hour, performing the same bit 
of factory work, provided it be simple, during the regular 
hours—is not a new thing to the girl trained in the routine 
of institutional life. There are flocking, crowding dangers 
in the city, not to be minimized. The factory girl meets them 
on the elevated and the housemaid meets them when the de- 
livery man opens the back door. But these dangers are 
largely offset by the provision of enough good fun with the 
family or in the boarding home, and by the kindly care of the 
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genuinely interested employer or house matron. Often the 
interest of some one in the community can be enlisted—a 
clergyman, a court officer, a town official, some one to offer 
a word of encouragement and advice at a critical time. The 
high suggestibility of our boys and girls should be capitalized 
and utilized to the fullest extent through the influence of 
such community helpers as can be on the scene upon call. 
There are limitless opportunities here for socially minded 
men and women. There are limitless opportunities here also 
for the state in developing its program for the supervision of 
the feebleminded. Our resources in this matter of assistance, 
not only in the way of agencies, but of socially minded indi- 
viduals, are as yet undiscovered and undeveloped. 

You who are still weighing the comparative merits of city 
and country homes may be interested in one of our experi- 
ments along that line. Girls were placed in five different 
homes in a small town about twenty miles from Boston. The: 
residents of the town are principally business and profes- 
sional people. The men. of the families commute to and 
from the city. Most of them have automobiles and live in 
separate houses set on quiet village streets. The girls were 
placed at various times during two years, applicants for new 
girls having heard of the success of friends with their helpers. 

The recreation offered the girls in the various homes was 
ample, and the girls at first seemed happy. But gradually 
trouble developed. Two girls exchanged gossip over the 
back fence, comparing their respective employers. One girl, 
because of the greater length of her parole and because of 
her proven trustworthiness, was having more freedom of 
action than the other. The employer of one had a new silk- 
crépe gown, while the employer of the other was obliged to. 
make over last year’s taffeta. The family of the latter was 
going through a period of economy, because of temporary 
financial difficulties in the man’s business. The girl employed 
in the family published the fact—over the back fence—and 
some embarrassment and hurt feelings resulted. The em- 
ployers did their share in comparing notes on the merits of 
their various charges, and dissatisfaction resulted. The girls 
were being constantly reminded of their connection with the: 
school. Their employers, of course, had been instructed as to: 
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the undesirability of frequent mention of the institution to 
the girls, but the girls would meet each other on the street, at 
church, and at the movies and were made unhappy by this too 
constant contact. Townspeople, not as discreet as the em- 
ployers, began to notice and comment upon the arrival of the 
school visitor in town. The appearance of the girls upon the 
street attracted notice. Very soon they became the targets 
of undesirable attention from a grocery delivery man and 
others. One girl who became involved with a man was re- 
turned to the school. The man in the case then turned his 
attention to another of our girls and became very annoying 
when she failed to succumb as quickly as did the first. Very 
shortly afterwards we transferred the girls to other, and 
separate towns, where they would not be forced to wear a 
label ‘‘On parole from the state school.’’ We feel that it 
is unfair to thrust our girls deliberately into such situations. 
Their handicaps are too many as it is. 

In general, then, we attempt to place the girls in homes 
physically and morally good, with people who are kindly 
and sympathetic, socially minded, intelligent enough to 
understand something of the problem of the feebleminded, 
but not too intellectual. Our girls need to be ‘‘members of 
the family’’. They do not thrive in the homes of the over- 
intellectual or the over-busy rich woman. As Dr. Augusta 
Bronner points out, they are naturally ‘‘lonesome’’ girls. 
They want to feel that they ‘‘belong’’. Not only kindness, 
but affection is needed. This ‘‘mother-substitute’’ is the 
ideal that we try to find in placing our girls. The per- 
sonalities of the other members of the family may also 
radically affect the girl. The influence of a good man is not 
to be overlooked. Many of our girls show deep respect and 
affection for the man of the house, who in matters of dis- 
cipline is often able to exert a wonderfully steadying influ- 
ence. The writer most firmly believes that many such homes 
are available, and that an indescribable amount of unhappi- 
ness on the part of the feebleminded child and much anxiety 
on the part of the social worker could be avoided if it were 
possible deliberately to choose such homes. 

I have purposely said little concerning the supervision to 
be exerted by the institution over the patients on parole in 
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the community. This is naturally a large share of our work, 
but it cannot measure in importance with that of the com- 
munity in the matter. We do have very definite methods of 
supervision. A Ford car makes possible frequent visits by 
the workers. The children are scattered over the state, some 
in isolated sections. It is necessary to visit some children 
every two or three weeks. Others are called upon only two 
or three times a year. By means of their personal reports at 
the school and by written reports sent every two months by 
the employer or guardian, it is possible to keep track of the 
general matters of health, conduct, recreation, and employ- 
ment. Very many of the children exchange personal letters 
with members of the staff and with the social workers. They 
give detailed accounts of the day’s happenings, and without 
suspecting it, the writers give valuable information. Such 
bits as, ‘‘I finished the ironing after supper’’, and ‘‘The 
family went riding while I tended baby’’, are enough to start 
the worker on a bit of investigation as to the matters of over- 
work and under-recreation. The visitors, so far as time 
allows, do many bits of personal service, where the children 
are in a home with a sick baby, or in the case of the more 
independent children in boarding homes, when they need help 
in choosing a new hat or in picking out ten Christmas presents 
for one dollar. 

At Christmas, programs of the school festivities are mailed 
to all children on parole. Personal cards are sent by the 
workers on various holidays, including the birthdays of some 
of the children. These and other bits of attention serve to 
remind them pleasantly of their connection with the school 
as well as to show the personal interest of the worker. The 
writer has no delusions about the effect of such supervision, 
however. All of the methods suggested, from the routine 
visits and reports to the personal service, have only a 
temporary effect upon these suggestible minds. The effect 
of the authority of the school or the personal influence of the 
visitor are drops in the bucket compared with the twenty- 
four-hour-a-day supervision of the community guardian. 
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| the voluminous articles relating to the effects of prohi- 

bition that have appeared in print during the past three 
years, one finds a superabundance of opinions and unfounded 
statements and a dearth of established facts. No better 
illustration could be found of the old saying that the wish 
is father to the thought. The enemies of prohibition do not 
hesitate to blame the Eighteenth Amendment for all the ills 
that have affected society since the fatal year of 1920, while 
the friends of prohibition are not at all backward in credit- 
ing the amendment with all the social gains made since it 
went into effect. The seeker after truth finds it difficult to 
determine where opinion ends and fact begins. 

This is especially true when statistics are quoted to bolster 
up doubtful statements. Statistics in the hands of a 
propagandist are frequently camouflage that conceals or 
distorts actual facts. They are, of course, necessary to 
measure social phenomena, and without them we would have 
very little knowledge of the trend of social events; but statis- 
tics lose their virtue and become positively vicious when 
juggled and maltreated by propagandists. 

The facts herein presented relative to the relation of pro- 
hibition to mental disease will seem insignificant compared 
with the exaggerated statements that have appeared from 
time to time in the public press and will give cold comfort to 
propagandists on both sides of this important question. 

It has long been known that alcohol, when used as 2 
beverage, has a powerful effect on the nervous system and is 
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one of the causes of mental disease. It may give rise to 
clear-cut alcoholic psychoses, or it may act as a precipitating 
factor in other forms of mental disease, such as general 
paralysis or manic-depressive insanity. 

Psychiatrists distinguish several types of alcoholic men- 
tal disease, which differ materially in symptoms, duration, 


and outcome. The most common types are briefly described 
as follows: 


Pathological intoxication: A marked abnormal, immediate 
reaction following the taking of a considerable quantity of 
alcohol. The mental disturbance is acute and is manifested 
by wild excitement or furor. The attack usually lasts but a 
few days, and upon recovery the patient frequently has no 
recollection of what has happened. 


Delirium tremens: An acute mental disorder resulting 
from chronic alcoholism. The leading symptoms, which are 
well known, consist of strange, painful, and terrifying illu- 
sions and hallucinations, all of the senses being affected. 
Fever and other toxic symptoms are usually present, and 
there is shaking of the body and tremulousness of speech. If 
death does not ensue, recovery takes place in four or five 
days, following a prolonged sleep. 


Korsakow’s disease: So named from the Russian scientist 
who first described it in 1887. This disorder in its early 
stages sometimes resembles delirium tremens, but is more 
protracted. Other forms of the disorder are marked with 
loss of memory, loss of interest, inability to recognize time, 
places, or persons, and a tendency to fabricate yarns of a 
plausible nature. Of various physical symptoms, poly- 
neuritis is most characteristic. The outlook for recovery in 
most cases is not hopeful. 


Acute hallucinosis: This most common alcoholic mental 
disorder differs from delirium tremens in the predominance 
of hallucinoses of hearing over those of vision, in the absence 
of marked disturbances of consciousness, and in running a 
more protracted course. It arises from chronic drinking. 
Most cases recover after a few weeks or months, but recur- 
rence of the disorder may be expected if drinking is resumed. 
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Sometimes the disorder persists and assumes a chronic stage 
with little change in symptoms, but with a gradual loss of 
emotional reaction. 


Paranoid types: In the paranoid types of alcoholic 
insanity, delusions, suspicions, and misinterpretations are 
prominent, and hallucinations are absent or subordinate. 
Frequently delusions of jealousy dominate the field. This 
disorder arises from the prolonged use of alcohol and usually 
clears up in a few weeks after its withdrawal. It may, how- 
ever, pass over into a chronic stage. 

The types most prevalent among admissions to state hos- 
pitals are acute hallucinosis, Korsakow’s disease, and para- 
noid states. Since~-prohibition, there has been a relative 
increase in pathological intoxication, due probably to sudden 
excessive drinking by persons unaccustomed to the use of 
alcohol. A case in point is that of a simple-minded boy of 
fourteen who was induced to drink nearly a pint of whiskey at 
one sitting. It was his first aleoholic drink, and naturally was 
followed by a violent reaction that brought him to a state 
hospital. 

To show the influence of prohibition on mental disease, 
the writers have assembled data from two principal 
sources—namely, the Bureau of Statistics of the New York 
State Hospital Commission and the Department of Informa- 
tion and Statistics of The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. The data concerning the population of the various 
states are taken from the official tables compiled by the 
Federal Census Bureau. 


Atcono.uic Insanity 1x New York State BEFORE AND 
AFTER PROHIBITION 


Previous to 1908, little attempt had been made to standard- 
ize the classification of mental diseases or to study their 
causes in a systematic way. In that year the New York State 
Hospital Commission adopted a definite classification of 
mental disorders and introduced it into the 13 civil state 
hospitals under its jurisdiction. At the same time the com- 
mission established a central statistical office and required 
the hospitals to forward to such office, on specially prepared 
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schedules, statistical data concerning each patient admitted, 
discharged, or deceased. Each year thereafter, a series of 
standard tables has been prepared in the central office from 
the card reports received and much care has been exercised in 
maintaining the uniformity and comparability of the data. 
Thanks to this system, there now exists a complete record 
of the cases of alcoholic mental diseases admitted to the civil 
state hospitals of New York during the past 15 fiscal years, 


Taste 1. New Cases or Menta Disease Apmrtrep To Crvm Strate Hosrrrais 
or New Yors, 1909-1922 
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and also a record of the habits with respect to the use of 
alcohol of every patient admitted during this period. A 
good basis of comparison of results before and after prohi- 
bition is thus afforded. 

Table 1 shows the yearly record of new cases admitted to 
the New York state hospitals, together with the number and 
percentage of alcoholic cases among them. 

From these data, it will be noted that although the annual 
number of all new cases of mental disease has gradually but 
irregularly increased since 1909, the number of alcoholic 
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eases has markedly declined. Such decline began to be 
significant in 1914 and continued in 1915 and 1916. A marked 
change of trend occurred in 1917. This has been attributed to 
the mental excitement and consequent change of habits caused 
by the entrance of the United States into the World War. 
‘The reaction of 1917 was short-lived and another decline is 
noted in 1918. This continued until its lowest point was 
reached in 1920, the first year of prohibition. A slight change 
of trend occurred in 1921 and this became more accentuated 
in 1922. During the three fiscal years since prohibition, a 
total of 541 new cases of alcoholic insanity were admitted to 
these hospitals ; during the three years immediately preceding 
the World War, 1912-14, the number of such cases was 1,601. 
This reduction of new alcoholic cases since 1914 is significant 
and is apparently attributable to two principal causes: first, a 
change in the habits of the people with respect to excessive 
drinking and, second, restrictions on the liquor traffic. 

That there was a marked falling off in the excessive use of 
alcohol prior to prohibition is also indicated by the record of 
intemperate use of alcohol by new admissions to the New 


York state hospitals during the years 1914 to 1919. The 
percentages by sex are shown in Table 2. 
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CHART 1 


CASES OF ALOOHOLIO INSANITY AND INTEMPERATE USERS 


OF ALCOHOL AMONG NEW ADMISSIONS TO NEW YORK 
CIVIL STATE HOSPITALS, 1909-1922 
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The decline in the percentage of intemperate users of 
alcohol among all new admissions to these hospitals corre- 
sponds closely with the decline of new cases of alcoholic 
insanity. The trend in both cases has been downward, 
although a reaction occurred in 1917, and another of less 
extent in 1921 and 1922. The accompanying chart (No. 1) 
shows that the two trend curves are closely correlated. 

As the proportion of intemperate users of alcohol in the 
community that reach the state hospitals probably remains 
nearly constant year by year, the figures above given consti- 
tute a good index of the general decline of excessive drinking 
in New York State during the period covered. 


PREVALENCE OF ALCOHOLIC INSANITY 


The comparative prevalence of alcoholic insanity in New 
York State in recent years is best indicated by the annual 
rate of new cases per 100,000 of the general population. Such 
rates show a falling off in recent years, which corresponds 
closely with the decline indicated in Table 1. 


Taste 3. Rates or New Cases or Atconotic Insanity ADMITTED TO THE CrvIL 
Strate Hosprrats or New York State Per 100,000 or Genera 
Popu.ation or State, 1909-1922 
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The relative rate of decline of alcoholic mental disease 
among females since 1909 has been greater than among males. 
In 1909 and 1910 the rate among males was 3.4 times that 
among females; in 1921 and 1922 the male rate was over 
6 times the female rate. 

It seems probable that the bootlegger’s trade reaches com- 
paratively few women. 


ALCOHOLIC INSANITY IN COUNTRY AND CITY 


Alcoholic mental disease occurs principally in cities and 
villages. This would be expected, as the excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages in rural districts is comparatively rare. 
Using the federal-census classification, which includes as 
‘‘urban’’ all places having a population of 2,500 or over, the 
new alcoholic admissions to the civil state hospitals of New 
York State since 1917 are grouped as shown in Table 4. 

Relatively, the decline in the rate of alcoholic insanity in 
urban and rural districts since 1917 has been very similar. 
The low rate reached in rural districts gives ground for hope 


that alcoholic mental disease will ultimately disappear. 
There are now several rural counties in New York State in 


which no case of alcoholic insanity has appeared during the 
past three years. 


Tasie 4. Rates oF New Cases or Atconoric INSANITY IN URBAN 
AND Rouratu Districts or New York Strate, 1917-1922 
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NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE OF ALCOHOLIC PATIENTS 


The foreign born, who, according to the latest federal 
census, constitute 27.2 per cent of the population of New 
York State, are represented by disproportionate numbers 
among the new cases of alcoholic insanity. Of the 223 
alcoholic first admissions of 1922 whose nativity was ascer- 
tained, 125, or 56.1 per cent, were foreign born; 92, or 41.2 
per cent, were native whites; and 6, or 2.7 per cent, were 
Negroes. Of the 92 native whites, 34 were of native parentage, 
41 of full foreign parentage, 15 of mixed parentage, and 2 
of unknown parentage. The rates per 100,000 of general 
population of the same sex, nativity, and parentage are given 
in Table 5. 


Tanie 5. Nativity anp Parentace or New Casts or ALcono.ic Insanity, 1922 
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It will be noted from the above figures and the accompany- 
ing chart (No. 2) that the rate of alcoholic insanity in 1922 
was lowest among native whites of native parentage, and 
highest among foreign born, the latter being nearly five times 
that of the former. The rate among Negroes was also high. 


The rate among native women of native parentage was ex- 
tremely low. 
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CHART 2 
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RATE OF ALCOHOLIO MENTAL DISEASE IN NATIVITY AND 
PARENTAGE GROUPS OF GENERAL POPULATION OF 
NEW YORK STATE, 1922 
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The distribution of the foreign born by country of birth 
and rates for each nationality are given in Table 6. 
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While the numbers relating to some of the countries are 
too small to justify general conclusions, the table clearly 
indicates high rates of alcoholic insanity among the foreign 
born from certain countries. In no case is the rate less than 
that among the native whites of native parentage. 

It seems apparent, therefore, that the enforcement of the 
Volstead Act or other prohibitory laws is largely a matter of 
changing the more or less fixed habits of our foreign-born 
population. 


NatTIon-wipE Statistics or Mentat Disease 


The statistical system established in New York State in 
1908 having proved its worth, an attempt along the same lines 
for the country as a whole was made in 1913 by the American 
Medico-Psychological Association (now the American Psy- 
chiatric Association). A committee on statistics was ap- 
pointed to outline a uniform classification of mental diseases 
and a system of statistics for hospitals for mental patients. 
The report prepared by this committee after long delibera- 
tion was presented to the association in 1917, and unani- 
mously approved, and a standing committee was appointed 
to promote the introduction of the system throughout the 
country. The classification of mental diseases thus adopted 
was, with slight modifications, the one that had been in use in 
New York since 1908. 

At the time this action was taken, there was no generally 
recognized classification of mental diseases in this country. 
Certain states had adopted classifications for use within their 
borders ; but no two states were using exactly the same classi- 
fication, and in some states there was no official classification. 
All of the state hospitals were making records of patients 
and compiling and publishing annual or biennial reports; 
but as the hospitals of each state were working in their own 
way without reference to what the others were doing, it was 
utterly impossible to collect comparative data concerning 
mental disease for different states. The plan adopted in 1917 
established uniformity in the place of diversity and irregu- 
larity in records and reports. 
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On account of the close relationship between the American 
Psychiatric Association and The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, it was decided that the standing committee 
of the association should become an advisory committee to 
the Bureau of Statistics of the National Committee, and that 
the work of introducing the system and of collecting statis- 
tics from the hospitals should be carried out by the bureau. 
The Bureau of Statistics of the National Committee, there- 
fore, first published the statistical material agreed upon by 
the committee on statistics of the association and The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. This consisted of 
individual schedule cards, a set of tabular forms to be 
compiled annually by hospitals for mental diseases, and a 
statistical guide explaining the different types of mental 
diseases, defining all terms used, and containing suggestions 
for the preparation of annual statistics. This material was 
distributed to the hospitals for mental diseases through- 
out the country, with the request that they codperate in this 
movement for uniform statistics. As most superintendents 
realized the value of this ‘movement for uniform statistics, 
there was a favorable response from the start. Since 1919 
there have been received in the office of The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene each year uniform statistical 
tables from an ever-increasing number of hospitals. 

For the year that ended in 1922, data were received on 
the uniform tabular forms from 98 state hospitals for mental 
diseases, distributed as follows: California, 6; Colorado, 1; 
Connecticut, 2; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 9; Indiana, 4; Iowa, 4; 
Louisiana, 2; Maine, 2; Maryland, 2; Massachusetts, 13; 
Michigan, 5; Mississippi, 1; Nebraska, 2; New Hampshire, 1; 
New Jersey, 2; New York, 15; Ohio, 8; Oregon, 1; Pennsyl- 
vania, 6; Rhode Island, 1; South Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 
1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 1; Vermont, 1; Virginia, 3; Wash- 
ington, 1; and Wyoming, 1. The data concerning mental 
disease thus assembled constitute the basis of the statistics 
given in the following pages. The wide geographical distri- 
bution, the fact that the group of hospitals is unselected, and 
the large number of patients included make the data repre- 
sentative of the country as a whole. 
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ALCOHOLIC CASES AMONG NEW ADMISSIONS 


The total number of new admissions to these hospitals dur 
ing 1922 was 34,935. Of these, 20,189 were males and 14,746 
females. The alcoholic cases among these admissions num 
bered 1,252, of which 1,121 were males and 131 females. The 
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* The figures relating to New York in this and the following tables include 
the two state hospitals for the criminal insane, which were omitted from the 
tables previously shown for the civil state hospitals in New York. 


percentage of alcoholic cases among the males was 5.6, 
among the females 0.9, and among both sexes combined 3.6. 

Corresponding numbers for those states for which com- 
plete data are available—that is, for those states in which a 
report was received from every state hospital in the state— 
are given in Table 7. 

Considerable variation is found in the percentage of 
alcoholic cases in the different states, ranging from 9.9 per 
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cent in Rhode Island to 0.7 per cent in Colorado and Ver- 
mont. As alcoholic insanity is more prevalent in urban than 
in rural environment, it is not strange that the highest per- 
centages are found in states whose population is mainly 
urban—Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Illinois, and Connecticut. ‘The 1920 federal census showed 
the following percentages of urban population for these 
states: Rhode Island, 97.5; Massachusetts, 94.8; New Hamp- 
shire, 63.1; Illinois, 67.9; Connecticut, 67.8. The percentage 
of alcoholic cases in the nineteen states combined is very 
similar to the 1922 data given for New York in Table 1. The 
difference in the percentages for males in the several states is 
very striking, varying from 15.9 per cent in Rhode Island to 
1.1 per cent in Colorado and Vermont. 


ALCOHOLIC INSANITY IN 1910 as COMPARED WITH 1922 


The study made by the Federal Census Bureau in 1910 
contained data concerning the alcoholie psychoses admitted 


to the hospitals for mental diseases during that year. No 
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separate data were given for the state hospitals apart from 
other institutions. However, as the percentages of alcoholic 
psychoses admitted to other hospitals for mental diseases 
vary little from those for the state hospitals, it seems fair to 
compare the percentages by states for the two years. As 
the federal-census data for 1910 comprised all admissions 
for that year—that is, new admissions and readmissions— 
both have been included in Table 8. ; 

In all states except South Dakota there was a decrease in 
the percentage of cases admitted with alcoholic insanity. The 
slight rise in this state is not significant, as the numbers are 
small—1 case of alcoholic insanity in 1910 and 2 cases in 1922. 
The percentage for the group as a whole dropped from 11.0 
to 3.9, and marked differences are noted in most of the states, 
as is shown by the accompanying chart (No. 3). 


CHANGES IN PREVALENCE OF ALCOHOLIC INSANITY IN RECENT YEARS 


A more recent comparison might be of greater interest as 
throwing some light on the effect of prohibition. For this 
reason we have taken a group of state hospitals for the years 
1919 and 1922. This group comprises all the states for which 


Taste 9. Percentrace or Atcono.iic Cases amona New ApmIssions 
ro Stare Hosprrats In 12 States purine 1919 anv 1922 
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STATE 
Males Females | Total Males | Females | Total 
0.8 0.0 0.5 1.1 0.0 0.7 
2.0 0.0 1.0 1.5 0.3 0.9 
5.0 0.3 2.9 4.5 0.5 2.8 
i 6.6 0.5 3.9 6.7 0.0 4.2 
Massachusetts 12.1 3.1 7.9 10.3 2.3 6.6 
New Hampshire 10.4 9.7 5.5 10.2 1.5 6.6 
New Jersey 12.9 1.3 7.3 6.8 0.8 4.1 
5.9 p 4i 4.1 5.3 1.0 3.4 
Islan: 9.8 1.3 5.8 15.9 1.4 9.9 
1.4 0.0 0.7 1.3 0.4 0.9 
0.0 0.0 0.0 1.7 0.0 1.0 
2.1 0.0 1.2 0.0 0.7 
7.2 1.8 4.7 6.3 1.1 4.0 
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CHART 3 


CASES OF ALCOHOLIC INSANITY AMONG ADMISSIONS TO 
HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASES IN 
19 STATES, 1910 AND 1922 
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complete data were received for these two years, and includes 
43 state hospitals. In Tables 9 and 10 will be found the num- 
ber of new patients admitted with alcoholic insanity, their 
percentages of all new cases, and the rates per 100,000 of 
general population by states. 


For the group as a whole, the percentage dropped from 4.7 
to 4.0. Slight increases are found, however, in Colorado, 
Maine, and South Carolina. In New Hampshire the per- 
centage increased from 5.5 in 1919 to 6.6 in 1922, in Rhode 
Island from 5.8 to 9.9, and in South Dakota from 0.0 to 1.0. 
In all these states, the numbers from which these percentages 


are derived are too small to be significant, as will be seen 
from Table 10. 


Taste 10. Nomper or New Cases or Atconouic Insantry per 100,000 or 
GENERAL PoPpuULATION IN 12 States FoR 1919 AND 1922 
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In the 43 state hospitals included in the above table, the 
number of new cases of alcoholic insanity dropped from 762 
in 1919 to 624 in 1922, or from 2.7 to 2.2 per 100,000 of the 
general population of the 12 states represented. The rate 


declined in 7 states, remained stationary in 1, and increased 
in 4. 
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In recent years there has been a decline not only in the 
number of new cases of alcoholic insanity admitted to state 
hospitals, but also in the number of intemperate users of 
alcohol among all new admissions. The following summary 
shows the percentage of intemperate users of alcohol among 
all new admissions to an unselected group of 57 state hos- 


pitals for mental disease for the years 1919, 1920, 1921, and 
1922. 


Year Males Total 


1919 24.0 ; 15.5 
1920 20.7 ; 13.0 
1921 18.9 ; 12.0 
1922 20.6 ‘ 13.3 


A decrease is noted for both sexes until 1922 when an in- 
crease in these percentages took place. The 1922 percentages 
are, however, lower than for 1919. When data for a sufficient 
number of hospitals for the year 1923 have been received, it 
will be interesting to find out whether the downward trend 
since 1919 or the reaction in 1922 has persisted. It will be 


noted that a close correspondence exists between these rates 
and those given for New York State in Table 2. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW CASES OF ALCOHOLIC INSANITY 


Turning from comparisons of numbers admitted in the 
various years, we are submitting in the following pages facts 
relative to age, education, environment, economic condition, 
and marital condition of the new cases of alcoholic insanity 
admitted during 1922—the latest year for which such data 
are available. 

Of each 100 new admissions with alcoholic insanity, 8 
entered a state hospital before the age of thirty years, 30 
between the ages of thirty and forty, 34 between the ages of 
forty and fifty, 20 between the ages of fifty and sixty, 7 
between the ages of sixty and seventy, and 1 at an age of 
seventy or over. Over half of these new cases reached the 
hospitals between the ages of thirty-five and fifty years. It 
will be seen from the above table that women with alcoholic 
insanity enter the hospitals at a later age than men. 
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Tasie 11. Percentace Distr vT10on By Acs or New Cases or ALCOHOLIC 
INSANITY COMPARED WITH ALL New Cases Apmitrrep To 98 Strats 
HosPITaLs DURING 1922 
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For the entire group of new cases admitted during 1922, 
24 of each 100 entered before reaching the age of thirty years, 
23 between the ages of thirty and forty, 20 from forty to fifty, 
13 from fifty to sixty, 10 from sixty to seventy, and 10 at 
seventy years of age or older. 

These data confirm other studies and show conclusively 
that alcoholic insanity is principally a disorder of advanced 
middle life. Except in a few cases of pathological intoxica- 
tion, the mental breakdown is generally preceded by several 
years of indulgence in alcoholic liquors, the average period in 
York State for men being 22.2 years and for women 16.4 
years. Doubt is thus cast upon the statement frequently 
heard that alcoholic insanity is a symptom rather than a 
disease. 

With reference to education, it was found that of each 100 
new cases of alcoholic insanity admitted to these hospitals, 9 
were illiterate, 22 were able to read and write only, 56 had a 
common-school education, 6 had attended high school, 3 had 


1 Bee ‘‘The Use and Effect of Alcohol in Relation to the Aleoholic Psychoses’’, 
by Horatio M. Pollock. State Hospital Bulletin, Vol. 8, pp. 264-79, August, 1915. 
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attended college, and the education of 4 was unascertained. 
The following summary gives the percentages by sexes: 


Degree of education Males Females 
Illiterate | 
Reads and writes 5 
Common school .9 
igh school a 
ege : 
Unascertained .4 
Total 100.0 100.0 


These results indicate that with respect to literacy, the 
alcoholic cases do not differ widely from the adults in the 
general population. 

For the group of hospitals studied, it was found that 80 per 
cent came from urban communities and 18 per cent from rural 
districts, while the environment of 2 per cent was unascer- 
tained. The terms urban and rural are defined on page 555 in 
connection with the environment data presented for New 


York State. The percentage distribution of environment by 
sexes was as follows: 


Males Females 


78.9 93.8 
19.2 4.6 
1.9 1.5 


100.0 100.0 


Of greater significance than percentage distribution of the 
environment are rates based on the general population of the 
same environment. Table 12 gives the numbers and rates per 
100,000 of general population of the same environment for 
those states from which data concerning environment were 
received from every state hospital in the state. The rates are 
based on the estimated population as of July 1, 1922, derived 
from the 1920 federal census. 

The low rate for rural communities is particularly strik- 
ing. The highest rates for rural communities are found in 
those states which are chiefly urban. Here a few cases of 
alcoholic insanity from country districts affect the rate dis- 
proportionately, as, for example, in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. On account of their close proximity to cities, 
it is probable that some at least of the rural cases of these 
two states have been subjected to urban influences. 
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Tasie 12. Cases or Atconotic Insanrry aMonG New. ApMISSIONS FROM URBAN 
AND Rourat Disrricts to State Hosprrars 1n 18 States purine 1922 
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Total 796 | 1171 913 171 4° 175 0.9 


With respect to economic condition, it was found that of 
each 100 new admissions with alcoholic insanity to 94 state 
hospitals during 1922, 21 were reported as ‘‘dependent’’, 62 
as ‘‘marginal’’, and 13 as ‘‘comfortable’’, while the economic 
condition of 4 was not determined. These terms are thus 
defined : 

Dependent: Lacking in necessities of life or receiving aid 
from public funds or persons outside the immediate family. 

Marginal: Living on daily earnings, but accumulating 
little or nothing; being on the margin between self-support 
and dependency. 

Comfortable: Having accumulated resources sufficient to 
maintain self and family for at least four months. 

Previous studies have shown that many of the male 
alcoholic cases in the marginal class are laborers and artisans 
employed in seasonal occupations. A large proportion of the 
female cases are servants or wives of laborers.’ 








1See ‘‘A Statistical Study of 1,739 Patients with Alcoholic Psychoses’’, by 
Horatio M. Pollock. State Hospital Bulletin, Vol. 7, pp. 204-68, August, 1914. 
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From Table 13, it will be seen that 36.7 per cent of the new 
eases of alcoholic insanity were single, 50.3 per cent were 
married,’ 9.1 per cent were widowed, 2.6 per cent were 
divorced, while the marital condition of 1.3 per cent was 
unascertained. Wide variations appeared in the marital con- 
dition for the two sexes. In each sex, however, married per- 
sons contributed the largest number, as would be expected 
from their predominance in the general population. Rela- 


Taste 13. Marrrau Conprrion or New Cases or Atcononic Insanrry Apmitrep 
vo Srate Hosprrars tn 19 Srates porine 1922, Comparep wir Marrran 
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tively more single men than single women were admitted 
with alcoholic insanity. This may be due in part to the excess 
of single men over single women in the general population 
on account of the tendency of men to marry later than women, 
and in part to the fact that men on the average enter a 
hospital with alcoholic insanity at an earlier age than do 
women. (See Table 11.) The married women contributed 
nearly six times as many cases of alcoholic insanity as the 
single women. The difference in the percentages for married 
and single men was not so marked. 


1As the Federal Census Bureau makes no distinct classification for persons 
who are separated but not divorced, data for persons with alcoholic insanity 
who are separated are included with the married group. 
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The high percentages of widowed and divorced persons 
among the alcoholic cases, as compared with the general 
population, indicate that broken homes frequently preceded 
the mental breakdown. Back of the divorces and early deaths 
q are the unrecorded quarrels, debauches, cruelties, privations, 


and diseases that too often accompany the excessive use of 
alcohol. 


= Fale 





CoNncLUSIONS 


The following conclusions seem justified by the data pre- 
sented in the foregoing pages: 

Alcoholic insanity in this country is now much less 
prevalent than it was in 1910, but more prevalent than in 
1920. The rate of decline since 1910 has been greater among 
women than among men. The reduction in alcoholic cases 
is due in part to a change in the habits of the people and in 
part to restrictive laws. 

The rate of alcoholic insanity is much higher among the 
foreign born than among the native white population. The 
rate is extremely low among native women of native 
parentage. 

The rate of alcoholic insanity is higher among Negroes 
than among native whites. 

The enforcement of prohibitory laws is largely a matter of 
“a changing the more or less fixed habits of our foreign-born 
population. 

The rate of alcoholic insanity is much higher in cities than 
in rural districts. There is practically no alcoholic insanity 
among women in rural districts. 

Alcoholic insanity occurs principally in advanced middle 
life, following several years of excessive drinking. 

With respect to education, economic condition, and 
marriage, patients with alcoholic insanity do not differ 
greatly from the general average adult population. 
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Factors IN THE Menta Heaturs or Girits or Foreign PARENTAGE. 
By Mary C. Jarrett. Public Health Reports, 39 :447-72, March 
7, 1924. 

This is a study of 210 girls of foreign parentage who received 
advice and assistance from the Boston Society for the Care of Girls 
during the period 1919-22. The study, which was a part of the field 
investigations of mental health conducted by the United States Public 
Health Service, was undertaken as a tentative approach to an inquiry 
into the relation between mental health and social conditions in the 
lives of immigrants. This inquiry has two phases: the first has to do 
with the question whether the difficulties of adaptation to new customs 
encountered by immigrants lead to mental disorders; the second with 
the question whether the mental stresses and conflicts incident to such 
adaptation result in social disorders. The object of the present study 
was largely to develop methods of attacking these problems. 

The group studied included only cases in which either the girl her- 
self or both parents had been born outside the United States and in 
which the Boston Society undertook responsibility for an investigation 
and some form of social treatment. Cases that were merely advised 
without an investigation or that were referred to another agency were 
not considered. The group, therefore, does not represent all the immi- 
grant problems that came to the society during the period in question, 
but only the so-called ‘‘intensive social cases’’. Thirty-two per cent 
of the total number of intensive cases for that period were of foreign 
parentage. 

Of the 210 girls, 131 might be classed as delinquent—that is, they 
had committed markedly antisocial acts, ranging all the way from 
prostitution to persistent lying and disobedience to parents. The 
other 79 presented no serious instances of misconduct; their behavior 
included leaving home to stay with friends, being in the streets a good 
deal, and so forth. The factor common to all the cases was the social 
maladjustment of the girl. 

Twenty-four nations were represented among the 210 girls, classi- 
fied according to the birthplace of the father—Canada and Newfound- 
land by 56 cases, Italy by 34, Ireland by 24, England and Poland by 
12 each, and the other nineteen nations by from 1 to 8 cases. In 128 
eases, the girl was born in the United States and in 79 cases in a 
foreign country; in 3 cases the birthplace was not recorded. The 
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proportion of girls born abroad was roughly the same in the delinquent 
and the non-delinquent group—about one-third. 

The ages of the group ranged from infancy to twenty-six. Sixty- 
six per cent were between fifteen and twenty years of age; there were 
about the same proportion of delinquents and non-delinquents in this 
age range. Sixteen per cent were under fifteen, the larger proportion 
being non-delinquents, and 15 per cent were over twenty, the larger 
proportion being in the delinquent group. The majority of the 
foreign-born girls—58 per cent—came to this country when under 
fifteen years of age; about 21 per cent came after they were twenty. 

The factors that underlie the social maladjustment of these girls 
ean be divided into two classes: those that are common to both immi- 
grant and native families—such as bad home conditions, restricted 
opportunities for recreation, delinquency of parents or siblings, 
mental disorder, and physical illness either in child or parents—and 
those that are peculiar to immigrants. 

In only 27 per cent of the cases under consideration was it possible 
to say, from the data presented in the case records, that factors pecu- 
liar to immigrants contributed to the girl’s maladjustment. Such 
factors may have played a part in the other cases, but if so ‘‘the facts 
lie back of the obvious situations reported in the records, in the per- 
sonal lives of the different members of the family and their relations 
to each other. In 73 per cent of the cases there existed conditions not 
obviously related to the foreign origin of the parents which seem to be 
in themselves sufficient explanation of the mental and social disorder 
found among these girls. By the time these problems reached the 
social agency the social maladjustment of the girl had reached such 
a pitch that finer shades of causation were lost sight of in descriptions 
of present difficulties. 

‘*Forty-one per cent of the girls showed some kind of mental diffi- 
eulty—a subnormal intelligence, a mental disease, or marked emo- 
tional instability. The asocial behavior in the cases of mental defect, 
disease, or instability could not be wholly attributed to difficulties of 
adaptation to American life. The nature of such disorders was, to 
some extent at least, due to inborn character. In 70 per cent of all 
cases mental disorder in some form was a complicating factor, appear- 
ing either in the girl or one of the parents, and possibly this percen- 
tage would be higher if the mental condition of the parents were 
known in those cases in which the facts reported were insufficient to 
indicate it. The extent to which difficulties of adaptation promoted 
mental disorder in the parents cannot be told, but it is likely that 
some inborn tendency existed in many of them. The facts reported 
about the siblings are not sufficient to indicate the probability of 
abnormal mental strains in the families. In 25 per cent of all cases 
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mental deficiency or definite mental disease occurred either in the 
girl or in one of the parents. 

“Unstable homes and broken family life are found in a high per- 
centage of the cases studied. Both parents were living and together 
in less than half (45 per cent), and the girl was living with both 
parents in only 32 per cent of the cases. In only 35 per cent were the 
parents able to provide a comfortable, morally decent home for the 
girl; and this fact does not take into account possible discomforts 
arising from mental attitudes and customs. There was friction be- 
tween the girl and the parents with whom she made her home in 47 
per cent. of the cases. The living conditions of 47 per cent of the girls 
were decidedly unsatisfactory—either without a home or in an unsuit- 
able home. Thirty per cent of the girls were subjected to bad moral 
influences in their own homes. Family life for these girls was much 
broken through influences such as those resulting from the death of 
one or both parents, from step-parents, foster homes, institutional 
care, illegitimate birth, separation of parents, and desertion. 

‘*Delinquency in one or both of the parents occurred in 62 per cent 
of the cases in which their character was reported (46 per cent of all 
cases). In only 18 per cent of the girls were both parents reported 
to be of good character, and in 16 per cent both parents were 
delinquent. 

‘Information concerning recreation and companionship is lacking 
in about half the cases, but the small percentage of cases in which the 
girl was known to have had satisfactory recreation and companionship 
would indicate a marked lack of opportunity for activities in leisure 
time. Church attendance was not reported in about half the cases, 
and only 10 per cent of the girls were known to take an active interest 
in the church. 

‘‘This group would seem to be fairly representative, from the eco- 
nomic and educational standpoints, of an average American working- 
man’s community. The economic condition of the family was decid- 
edly comfortable in 30 per cent of the cases, and financial difficulties 
were evident in only 15 per cent. The fathers of the girls were, in 
most cases, workmen in occupations requiring intelligence, and over 
one-fourth were in skilled trades or owned their own business. The 
girls were educationally up to the average, and one-fifth of them were 
of high-school grade. About one-fourth of the group were not yet 
out of school. Of those working, one-half were employed in factories ; 
and of those employed and whose work record was known, 62 per cent 
were efficient (32 per cent of all cases). 

‘*In 27 per cent of the whole group of cases the family was attempt- 
ing to maintain their native customs and to bring up the girl as they 
would have done in their own country. These show unmistakably 
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that the struggle between the immigrant’s standards and American 
ways was a direct cause of the girl’s problem. They do not show, 
however, what other causes contributed to her difficulty, nor how 
important the foreign factor was. The proportion of non-delinquent 
girls among these cases is greater than the number of delinquents. 
The effect of foreign customs as a factor in the social maladjustment 
can be seen in three-fifths of the cases of girls with mental disorder, 
and in one-fourth of those without evidence of mental disorder. 
Among the emotionally unstable girls, marked indications that foreign 
customs were a contributing cause of the mental trouble were found 
in 35 per cent. 

**Facts concerning the social adjustment of siblings would be of 
great significance in evaluating the relative importance of inborn 
character and family custom. The information in the records, how- 
ever, is insufficient to give:any reliable indication of these facts. In 
40 per cent of the cases with siblings there is no report of their 
character and conduct, and in 42 per cent no report of their mental 
condition. In the cases that contain information concerning siblings, 
the report does not always include all of them. In individual cases 
reports of successful adaptation of siblings to conditions apparently 
the same for them and the girl under consideration raise the ques- 
tion as to whether personal traits rather than environmental influences 
were not the basic cause of the girl’s difficulty, and whether condi- 
tions that appear the same for the different children in the family 
actually are the same. The latter should take into consideration the 
relationships between various members of the family as part of the 
home environment, and the effect of influences outside the home upon 
the home life of any member of the family.’’ 

Miss Jarrett feels that her study reveals the need for a more 
searching investigation of the facts that lie back of immigrant 
problems. 

‘*Social case records should contain more information upon the 
social background of the immigrant in the community from which he 
originally came, his native intellectual endowment and education, 
his plans and desires, and his feelings and attitudes about this coun- 
try. They should also contain descriptions of the particular Ameri- 
can community in which the immigrant has settled, an account of 
the attitude of the community toward the immigrant, and his reac- 
tion toward that attitude. In other words, we should know the im- 
migrant, his feelings, his new environment, and what opportunities 
are offered him. We should know this for every member of the 
family. While the records deal chiefly with factors that are common 
to all cases of social disorder, they are of little value in indicating 
measures that would help the immigrant situation. 
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‘*The girls in this group represent 24 different nationalities, and 
there are not enough from any one nationality to throw light upon 
national eustoms in relation to American conditions. We need 
studies of large numbers of cases from different national groups to 
afford statistical indications, and also more intensive studies of smaller 
numbers of different nationalities carried on over a period of time, 
in which the process of adaptation may be studied while in progress 
and the interaction of influences within and without the home may 
be observed and experimented with. We need studies of the boys as 
well as the girls of immigrant families, and of all the children in a 
large number of families. 

‘‘The factors that determine whether the child in the immigrant 
family shall become a productive American citizen or a useless burden 
upon his adopted country are many and complex. As in the physical 
sciences no problem is considered too complicated for study and ex- 
perimentation, so in the mental sciences we are becoming bolder and 
are beginning to regard human nature as also subject to investigation. 
Investigations of human nature have brought the realization that an 
individual’s life is not determined primarily by eeonomic or legal 
factors, but by his mental attitudes and habits-and by the effect upon 
him of the attitudes and habits of others. It is the task of mental 
hygiene to find means by which helpful mental attitudes may be de- 
veloped and those that are harmful prevented. It is important to 
determine what special measures in mental hygiene are required for 
our foreign born. In careful studies of the causes of failures in im- 
migrant adaptation, and especially of mental attitudes and habits, 
the primary factors in success or failure, lies our hope of bringing 
about a decrease in mental diseases and in antisocial behavior due to 
mental instability among the foreign born in this country.”’ 


Tue Economic VIEWPOINT UPON SypPHILis IN INDUstrY. By W. Louis 
Hartman, M.D. The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 5 :341-46, 
January, 1924. 

Dr. Hartman, who is chief surgeon of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company, at Detroit, diseusses here some of the economic effects 
of syphilis that are not generally realized. 

Figures gathered in France and in the United States give some idea 
of the extent of the problem of syphilis. According to a survey made 
in France since the war, the number of active syphilitic patients in 
the entire population was 14*/; per cent. - The figures from this 
country give an even higher percentage of syphilitic patients—about 
20 per cent. In three general hospitals in which a Wassermann was 
made of every case that entered, 25.5 per cent of the 1,358 patients 
examined were found to be actively syphilitic. In one of these hos- 
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pitals, which made spinal-fluid examinations, 39 per cent of 306 cases 
showed involvement of the central nervous system. The percentages 
in hospitals, however, are naturally somewhat larger than in the gen- 
eral population, especially if the hospitals are located in industrial 
centers, where syphilis is more prevalent than in farming communities. 

In the matter of taxation alone, syphilis is a tremendous burden 
upon the community. Statistics show that state taxes for the main- 
tenance of hospitals and prisons to care for those who are confined 
as a direct or indirect result of syphilis come to $1.98 per capita, or 
$237,600,000 for the United States. This figure would probably be 
doubled if complete returns could be secured from municipal, county, 
and federal institutions. It was estimated that in the year 1919, 
social diseases—among which syphilis was predominant—in the army 
alone cost the United States about $15,000,000. No estimate has ever 
been made of the amount éxpended in pensions for men incapacitated 
by the disease. 

One of the less obvious ways in which syphilis is a source of eco- 
nomic waste is in its effects upon those who are injured in industry. 
Recovery from the injury is retarded in 75 per cent of the cases of 
those who are suffering from active infections. Dr. Hartman’s obser- 
vation has been that the period of recovery is from 20 to 40 per cent 
longer when such an infection is present than when it is not. The 
physician knows that the protracted recovery is not due to the trau- 
matism, but it is hard to make compensation boards realize this. 
Again, the employment of unhealthy persons increases length of 
disability, and insurance rates are increased in proportion. 

Syphilis should be considered also in relation to accidents, since 
an employee who is mentally or physically below par is more liable to 
accidents than a healthy employee. His unhealthy condition has its 
effect upon his machine, too; in the first place, he does not obtain 
full production from it, and in the second, he is likely to fail to give it 
the proper care. Moreover, subnormal mental and physical con- 
ditions are often at the root of labor troubles. The exalted ideas 
resulting from cerebral syphilis are very apt to give rise to such 
troubles. & 

The economic effects of syphilis are not limited to its ravages among 
the rank and file of the workers. It has even more disastrous conse- 
quences among executives. ‘‘One member of the executive family 
with a diseased brain filled with delusions of grandeur is liable to 
ruin the whole institution. The unfortunate part of cerebral syphilis 
is that the exaggerated ideas which a person suffering from it has 
exist from six months to two years prior to the time that his associates 
notice his abnormality. They simply credit him with being peculiar, 
and by the time his condition is so far advanced that they notice there 
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is something wrong, his department—or even the whole plant—is 
wrecked.’’ Dr. Hartman instances, from personal knowledge, five 
concerns that were wrecked by sick executives. 

The remedy for the present situation with regard to syphilis in 
industry lies in periodic physical examinations both of executives and 
employees by competent men who have been properly trained in the 
work—that is, who are experts in the disease in question. The gen- 
eral practitioner is liable to overlook it in its early stages unless he is 
looking for it particularly. 

To the objection that employees will not submit to such examina- 
tions, Dr. Hartman answers that they will if they are given the right 
point of view. They must be individually educated to realize that 
the physical examination is as much for their benefit as for that of 
their employer—that the discovery of disease conditions does not mean 
discharge, but intensive treatment aimed at bringing the patient back 
to 100 per cent efficiency. Incidentally, these periodic examinations 
would uncover other diseases and physical defects that are responsible 
for an increased ‘‘overhead’’ and that could be corrected to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

‘*Syphilis and its economic frills,’’ Dr. Hartman concludes, ‘‘. . . 
cost the United States about one billion dollars annually—and this 
is a conservative estimate. Syphilis alone costs the industries in this 
country countless millions of dollars every year which could be saved 
if the proper precautions, such as looking after the health of the 
employees, were taken. My hope is that our industrial leaders will 
consider the matter seriously—will ask themselves if it will not pay 
(financially, morally, and physically) the employee, employer, and 
stockholder to correct existing conditions.’’ 


Menta DEFECTIVES IN THE ComMMuNITY. By Katharine G. Ecob. 
Ungraded, 9 :125-32, March, 1924. 


This study gives the results of an analysis of 415 cases of mental 
defect in the community from the point of view of their social value. 
The data were taken from the records of the New York State Com- 
mission for Mental Defectives, which in 1920 appointed four field 
agents to care for mental defectives not in institutions. Fifteen 
clinies were organized in various cities of the state, at which patients 
are seen by a psychiatrist and given a physical, psychological, and 
psychiatric examination. The field agents give the psychometric tests 
and talk with parents and social workers, afterwards visiting the 
homes and following up cases to see that clinic directions are carried 
out and to supervise cases that require continued care. The present 
study is based upon the first annual report of these field agents, 
covering a period of nine months. 
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The 415 cases include all that were visited during the period in 
question. In every instance at least one home visit was made and 
sometimes the employer and other agencies were called upon. Of the 
total number, 232 were boys and 183 girls. Fifty-nine per cent of 
them were under sixteen years of age and only a few were over twenty. 
The cases were unselected, but a great many of them were referred 
by the board of education in New York City, which refers only cases 
of the lower grades of mentality. The group was, therefore, to some 
extent a selected group in respect to age and mentality. 

The mental diagnoses of these cases were as follows: 70, or 17 per 
cent, were morons; 172, or 41 per cent, were imbeciles; 35, or 8 per 
cent, were idiots; 4, or 1 per cent, were not defective, 1 being a dull 
normal, 2 cases of dementia praecox, and 1 a case of juvenile paresis; 
in 134, or 32 per cent of the cases, mentality was not ascertained. 
Nearly all of this unascertained group were of low mentality and, if 
classified, would have fallen into the low-imbecile or idiot group. 
About 75 per cent of the 415, therefore, were of imbecile grade or 
below. 

At the end of the year, the field agents made an estimate of the 
social value of these individuals. While the estimates are subjective, 
they represent the views of four different people after careful investi- 
gation. A tabulation of these estimates gave the following results: 
74, or 18 per cent, of the 415 cases were employable; 44, or 11 per 
cent, were useful at home; 110, or 26 per cent, were harmless; 155, 
or 37 per cent, were burdensome or troublesome; and 32, or 8 per 
cent, were an actual menace to society. From this it appears that 55 
per cent of these cases were either harmless or of real value to society. 
Of the burdensome or troublesome group, fully half were not anti- 
social in behavior, so that it can safely be said that 70 per cent of the 
whole group presented no serious social problems. It should be 
remembered, too, that 59 per cent of the 415 cases were under sixteen 
years of age. Many of these individuals under sixteen are at present 
in the harmless class, but may become useful at home or employable 
as they grow older. The low level of intelligence of the group should 
also be taken into account; an unselected group would show a larger 
proportion in the useful and employable classes. 

The cases classed as employable either were at the time or had been 
employed for wages. So far as ascertained, the wages were as follows: 
3 individuals were earning from $1 to $5; 14 from $5.01 to $10; 15 
from $10.01 to $15; 7 from $15.01 to $20; and 3 over $20. The 
average wage was approximately $12, the highest $36. 

In 46 cases, the type of work was ascertained. Four were doing 
skilled work, 11 semi-skilled, 30 unskilled, 1 was in the navy. More 
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than twenty-five occupations were represented in the employable 
group, the most common being errand boy or girl, ‘‘helper’’ (in 
laundries, lumber yards, barber shops, fruit stands, bootblack stands, 
ete.), packer (of candy, cigars, hair nets, ete.), and machine operator. 
In this connection the author emphasizes the fact that the kinds of 
work in which mentally defective persons are usually engaged are not 
the kinds that appeal to persons of normal intelligence. 

The class of those who were useful at home included children who 
assisted with the housework or in the care of younger children, ran 
errands, and so forth. While not capable of continued work for 
wages, such individuals are of real service in the home. 

The 110 harmless cases, mostly stable defectives of a low grade of 
intelligence, were individuals who made no particular contribution to 
the home or to society, but who were not antisocial. The relation of 
such individuals to the home is very much that of a young normal 
child, 

The children classed as burdensome were those who required a 
great deal of care, either because of physical defects or lack of stabil- 
ity. The troublesome cases included the excitable type, the delin- 
quent, and the incipient delinquent. As a group, these cases suffered 
from defects of personality as well as of mentality. 

The small group of those who were classed as a menace were the 
definitely antisocial cases—both those who had active antisocial 
impulses and those who had so low a grade of mentality or were so 
unstable that they were in danger of being used for antisocial pur- 
poses by unscrupulous persons. It is of interest that only 13 of the 
415 were known to have been in court. Of these, 5 were cases of 
improper guardianship, 1 of inecorrigibility, 1 of insanity, 1 of 
loitering, 1 of petty theft, 1 of sex offense, and 1 of truancy; 1 was 
in court for striking a teacher, and 1 for being ungovernable. The 
cases of improper guardianship and the case of insanity cannot, of 
course, be classed as delinquent. 

Lest the objection be made that the cases presented are not typical 
of mental defectives in the community because they were all under 
supervision and hence might be expected to make an unusually good 
showing, the author states that 58 per cent of the cases received only 
one visit and 15 per cent only two. Intensive work was necessary in 
only about 30 per cent of the cases, The majority did well with little 
or no assistance. 

In view of these findings, the author feels that a very marked 
change in the attitude of the public toward the feebleminded is not 
unlikely. 

‘*Por some time it has been known that intelligence is distributed 
from the highest to the lowest, with no break in the curve. What is 
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more evident than the fact that the work of the world is distributed 
in the same way, from that which requires a great deal of intelligence 
to that which requires very little? For every degree of intelligence, 
except the very lowest, there is suitable work of some kind. 

“‘It may well be that the next decade will see a change in the point 
of view toward mental defectives and that instead of being considered 


a social menace they will come to be regarded as an important unde- 
veloped resource.’’ 


FUNDAMENTAL PERSONALITY TRENDS IN TUBERCULOUS WomEN. By 
Anita Mary Mihl, M.D. The Psychoanalytic Review, 10 :380-430, 
October, 1923. 

The object of this study of tuberculous women was to determine 
whether there were any common personality trends among them, and 
if so, whether those trends were in any way related to the physical 
features observable. Thirty patients were studied, all except four of 
them in hospitals. Eleven were in a private institution, ten in a dis- 
trict hospital, and five in an institution for psychopathic patients. 
Of these five, two had been psychotic at one time, and three had been 
finally diagnosed as psychoneurotic. The other twenty-five had made 
good adjustments and were considered normal by those around them. 

Two of the thirty were Latins, one was a Celt, one a Scandinavian, 
and one a Negro. Eleven were from the eastern part of the United 
States, three from the northern part, three from the West, six from 
the South, and three from the Middle West. 

The social conditions represented among them were varied. Some 
were wealthy and well educated; others had had a good education, 
but were poor; and still others were poor with a very limited amount 
of education. Some had had to work and support themselves, others 
had never done anything. 

There was a good deal of variation also in the occupations of those 
who worked. Three were stenographers, two musicians, two hotel 
maids, and two trained nurses; one was a clerk in a store and one in 
a bank, one was a writer, and one a seamstress. 

Fourteen were single, sixteen married. Of the latter, two were 
widows, one was divorced, and five had obtained separations from 
their husbands. 

The ages of the thirty ranged from two to sixty. One was below 
five, one just below twenty, three between twenty and twenty-five, 
eight between twenty-five and thirty, six between thirty and thirty- 
five, one between thirty-five and forty, four between forty-five and 
fifty, five between fifty and fifty-five, and one over fifty-five. All 
were sufficiently intelligent to codperate satisfactorily in the 
investigation. 
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In order to keep the material uniform, a personality outline was 
devised and followed in all the studies. This outline was designed to 
give a pretty definite idea of the patient’s reactions from early child- 
hood. It covered family history; general medical history (chrono- 
logical) ; detailed medical history; detailed psychological history, 
including data on energy, moods, the instincts (anger, fear, and sex), 
the senses, the intellect, environmental influences, adjustments, and 
special features determining and indicating conflicts; postural diffi- 
culties; respiratory behavior; and physical and laboratory findings. 

Special attention was paid to environmental factors, which included 
(1) molding influences, such as sympathy, encouragement, stimulation, 
opposition, and lack of interest and appreciation; and (2) changes 
such as loss of members of the family, or additions tothe family, 
geographic changes, financial changes, and emancipation. It was 
among these environmental factors that some of the most important 
sources of conflict were discovered. Hindrances to self-expression 
and injuries to self-esteem were equally important in determining 
conflicts. 

In the case of every incident and trend, record was made of the 
year of the patient’s life in which it occurred or of the period during 
which it was present. At the end of each study the results were 
tabulated. 

It was at first thought that the work could be done without the aid 
of psychoanalysis, but this was later found to be to some extent 
necessary and enough of it was done to work out the details of the 
outline. No attempt was made at psychotherapy, but many of the 
patients were benefited even by the small amount of analysis that 
was done. 

The author emphasizes the point that merely asking the patient 
about the characteristics in the outline would have been of no value 
whatever; often it was only after weeks of hard work that it was 
possible to make a definite assertion as to the presence of a given 
trend. One of the chart sheets and a small part of the material of 
two cases are presented to show how the investigation was conducted. 

A study of the findings showed that this group of thirty presented 
certain common characteristics. In view of the wide variations in 
age, social condition, nationality, and occupations represented in the 
group, the author feels that she is justified in drawing from those 
findings the following general conclusions: 

**1. That in tuberculous women there are certain fundamental per- 
sonality trends which are common to all, no matter what the apparent 
type of reaction may be. 

**2. That they have a twofold mixed personality which shows 
strongly marked introverted qualities suggestive of a praecox-like 
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pattern on the one hand and extroverted tendencies with a manic- 
depressive-like swing of greater or less intensity on the other. 

**3. That the mixed personality is responsible for an immense mis- 
use of energy—imprisoning and burying on one side, recklessly 
expending on the other, thus leaving a very small or no surplus for 
emergencies, either physical or mental. 

**4. That the patients may present the most varied picture to the 
casual observer—gay, sad, suspicious, frank, hypomanic, depressed or 
shut-in—according to which group of trends is in the ascendancy, 
introvert or extrovert. 

**5. That if the patient does develop a psychosis or psychoneurosis, 
she may present apparently quite varied pictures at different times, 
for the reasons mentioned above. 

**6. That the most characteristic trends cannot always be disclosed 
by questioning, but that it requires analysis to get at them. 

‘*7. That the common features are inertia, fatigability, oscillating 
mood, perseveration, irritability, converted sex trends in the form of 
masochism and sadism, suggestibility, hypersensitiveness, regressive 
and suicidal trends, depression, and abnormal respiratory behavior. 

‘**8. That other very frequent characteristics are ambition, evidence 
of dissociative trends, memory impairment, and daydreaming. 

**9. That wherever there is a combination of suggestibility, with 
both masochism and sadism well marked, there is also found evidence 
of dissociative trends with strong bisexual features. 

**10. That the regressive trends are very deeply rooted and are 
influenced and modified by the patients’ suggestibility, feeling of 
inferiority, and sensitiveness. 

**11. That the so-called optimism of the tuberculous patient is 
chiefly a myth or at least only a compensatory feature, because depres- 
sions and suicidal trends in the unconscious were found in all of these 
patients. 

‘**12. That psychotherapy has a distinct place, in addition to routine 
treatment, in the treatment of the tuberculous patient. 

‘13. That not until we are prepared to cope with all three phases 
of the disease, physical, mental, and bio-chemical, will we be able 
really to understand and adequately care for our patients.’’ 

The article concludes with a very full bibliography. 
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EUGENIQUE ET SELECTION. By Eugene Apert, Lucien Cuénot, Major 
Leonard Darwin, Frederic Houssay, Lucien March, Georges 
Papillault, Edmond Perrier, Charles Richet, Georges Schreiber. 
Paris: Felix Alcan, 1922. 247 p. 


A collection of papers of varying significance has recently been 
issued in Paris with the object of presenting to the French public the 
aim and scope of the science of eugenics. Most of the articles grew 
out. of a series of meetings in 1920-21 at l’Ecole des Hawtes-Btudes 
Sociales devoted to a consideration of the consequences of the war 
from the standpoint of eugenics. The meetings were held by the 
French Eugenics Society, of which Perrier was then president. Other 
articles include one by Frederic Houssay, dean of the Faculty of 
Sciences of the University of Paris, a translation of a paper given by 
Leonard Darwin at the International Eugenics Congress in London, 
and a long study by Lucien Cuénet, which was presented in New York 
in 1921 at the Second Eugenics Congress. 

Perrier, in a paper on eugenics and biology, gives as part of the 
aim of the group ‘‘to investigate, to establish, to popularize the means 
of repairing the unprecedented losses that our country has suffered of 
those who were its strongest, bravest, and finest’’. He considers that 
natural selection is a very imperfect method of improvement, for it 
allows the weak to reproduce themselves. He definitely accepts the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, and says that we should not 
advocate an increase in physical exercise until we have found out 
what advance the sons of athletes have made. He fears that too much 
exercise will develop in the blood the poisons that produce fatigue and 
that these poisons are capable of altering the reproductive elements. 

Frederic Houssay, a vegetarian, contributes a paper on eugenics 
and diet, which is of somewhat more significance than that of Perrier. 
He defines the aim of eugenics as the improvement of the human race 
and the removal of its defects. Recognizing that one of the means to 
this end is the elimination of the unfit, he. nevertheless thinks that 
excessive emphasis on this aspect has been to blame for the unfor- 
tunate reception of the eugenics program by the French, for such an 
idea, he holds, is utterly out of key with French thought. His 
conception of eugenics is sufficiently broad to cover a vast field: 

‘‘Btudier par UVobservation clinique et par l’expérience le déter- 
minisme et la propagation des tares, entraver par une hygiéne 
[583] 
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appropriée les déterminismes 4 mesure qu’on les connait, guérir tant 
qu’on le peut les tares légéres reconnues G leur apparition précoce, 
soigner charitablement les incurables tant qu’il s’en produit et 
n’attendre leur extinction que du succés inlassablement poursuivi de 
nos efforts & enrayer le mal de son origine, la guerre & la tare plutot 
qu’auz tares, voila un programme suffisamment vaste et qui peut 
réunir toutes les bonnes volontes.’’ 

It may even be suspected that so vast a program will fail of the 
effect that might be produced by a more carefully restricted plan, 
and, while the sentiment is of the finest, some doubt may be enter- 
tained as to whether it is possible to fight the ‘‘tare’’ without making 
considerable aggression against the ‘‘tares’’, so difficult is it to 
separate the man and his qualities. 

The particular contribution of Houssay is contained in his study 
of six generations of hens fed entirely on fresh meat. At first the 
results seemed very favorable—increased number of eggs, unusual 
beauty of plumage, and so forth—-so that if the experiment had lasted 
only two years, Houssay would have concluded that the change of 
diet had been beneficial. Later, changes in all the organs began to 
appear, as well as symptoms of growing toxicity and organic fatigue. 
‘‘These acquired modifications showed themselves to be hereditary 
and could be noticed in the young chickens before the conditions of 
their individual lives had produced any transformation in them.’’ 
The régime of all-meat diet, becoming unfavorable to the individual, 
was even more harmful to the germ cells and in consequence to the 
race. The decrease per year in the number of chickens hatched from 
one hundred eggs is shown by the following scale of hatchings: 100, 
27.2; 18.6; 6.35. At the end of the last year there were practically 
no chickens produced at all. The number of adults reared from 
every 100 ‘‘éclosions’’ followed the series: 66.6; 45.4; 33.3; 25; 0. 
“‘Et voila un régime qui a conduit une race a l’anéantissement en 6 
generations par la stérilité croissante.’’ 

The author considers that this same thing is happening in the 
human race. Families attain wealth, eat too much and the wrong 
things—‘‘the immense majority of civilized persons are overnour- 
ished’’—poison themselves, and so hasten their own decay and affect 
future generations. All food is to a certain extent toxic because 
assimilation is never complete, but a residue is left which is toxic for 
the organism. The greatest individual problem is evacuation of 
excreta; this evacuation is never total; what remains in the organ- 
ism, in spite of the neutralization of the hormones, accumulates there, 
prevents indefinite growth, and brings senescence and finally death, 
which is produced inevitably, even without illness. From generation 
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to generation each individual begins his life in conditions less favor- 
able than those of his procreators and finally families destroy them- 
selves by luxury, so that in large cities such as Paris very few families 
reach three generations of urban life. The élite of the nation is con- 
stantly being destroyed as fast as it is developed, and degeneration 
because of success is as unfortunate as degeneration because of 
poverty. 

The relation between the hygiene of eugenics and the hygiene of 
the individual is clear: 

‘‘Elles se ressemblent en cect qu’elles sont identiquement con- 
stituées par les mémes pratiques; elles différent en ce que l’une doit 
étre beaucoup plus précoce que l’autre. Celle-la doit s’exercer avant 
méme qu’aucun besoin personnel ne s’en soit fait sentir; elle doit 
prévoir de plus loin. II est bien certain d’ailleurs que cette prévision 
ne pourra qu’étre bienfaisant a l’individu lui-méme pour sa propre 
vie.’’ : 

Charles Richet, in La Selection Humaine, directly attacks the 
question of the hereditary transmission of acquired characters. At 
once he seems to confuse the inheritance of acquired traits and the 
improvement of a breed by selection, and believes that in showing 
the increasing perfection of domestic animals or of race horses he has 
demonstrated his view of the inheritance of acquired characters. 
“Tl serait aussi absurde de le contester que de nier qu’il fait jour en 
plein midi.’? He quotes an experiment of his own in which ‘‘the 
resistance to poison is a character that the ferment has acquired and 
that becomes hereditary’’. Just after this he manifests his confusion 
of thought in the statement: 

‘*Sinee living creatures, whether superior animals or microbes, have 
all, without exception—without a single exception—the aptitude for 
hereditary transmission, it becomes a priori absurd to suppose that 
man departs from this general law, and that he is the sole living 
creature incapable of being transformed by selection and heredity.’’ 

However, this transmission, according to Richet, has a limit: it is 
necessary that the selective effort be prolonged, and the modified 
species has an almost irresistible tendency to revert to the normal 
primitive type. ‘‘Each new character, established in the animal race 
by human effort, is fragile, unstable; it does not become firmly 
hereditary until after a long succession of generations.’’ Further- 
more, not all modifications are capable of being transmitted by 
heredity. As Weismann supposed, there are in the reproductive cells 
both modifiable and unmodifiable elements, so that ‘‘by selection and 
heredity one can change some of the characters of the individual and 
transmit them thus modified, but one cannot change all’’. 
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Later, the author seems to change his ground somewhat—to con- 
sider that we can do nothing more than select for breeding the 
superior animals and intensify such characters as have already 
appeared in certain individuals. He feels it necessary to establish 
the facts of physical inheritance, as well as of mental, which he sets 
about to do in an extremely naive manner. He further argues that 
intelligence is hereditary while genius is not, and shows acquaintance 
with the work of Galton, but not with that of Pearson. 

He considers that the desiderata of human selection are health and 
strength and intelligence more penetrating, more profound, more 
extensive than is generally found. Again, his confusion of thought 
appears in the closely following statement that the indispensable 
virtues to be sought in selection are summed up in a single word, 
normality: ‘‘Il faut que les générations ne s’écartent pas trop de la 
moyenne generale du type humain.’’ One wonders just how selection 
is to work an improvement if its chief object must be to maintain the 
present mean. As the norm is determined by the constituents of the 
group, and fluctuates as the group fluctuates, it seems a rather strange 
and uncertain point at which to aim, and its selection as the object 
of eugenics a contradiction in terms. 

Richet expresses a good deal of concern over the fact that those 
rejected as unfit to carry a gun are considered good enough for mar- 
riage and reproduction; and, contrary to the majority of his col- 
leagues, he comes out strongly in favor of preventive eugenics, hoping 
that prohibition of the marriage of the unfit will be regarded as an 
urgent social necessity. In regard to the contention that this will 
increase the number of ‘‘ unions libres’’, he replies that we have no 
control over such unions and that it is necessary to limit our attempts 
to what lies within our power. To a second objection—that it is 
difficult to set proper limits to the prohibition—he is content to leave 
this determination to physicians and to the ‘‘legislators of the 
future’. He regrets that the ‘‘moyen heroique’’ of sterilization can- 
not be used, because society has ‘‘for this wretched jailbird very tender 
feelings’’. The list of prohibitions should include idiots, the insane, 
and the criminal as well as the weak and the sick, and ‘‘if we have not 
the courage to formulate and to carry out this prescription, we must 
despair of the future’’, for in our present society the inferior elements 
are never eliminated. One cause of this is the elimination of sexual 
selection and marriages based on cupidity rather than attraction. 

At the close M. Richet returns to his thesis that every individual 
improvement survives in the descendants, and if we wish the progress 
of humanity, we must seek to change ourselves, to improve our mental 
and physical hygiene. 
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In Eugenique et Santé Nationale, Dr. Apert proposes to discuss the 
consequences that war can have upon the health of a nation, and 
seems to write for the purpose of minimizing any supposed evil effects 
of the World War. It is significant that not one writer in the group 
comes out with a definite statement as to the biological harm that war 
at present so obviously brings. Apert believes that the periods of 
peace that have followed long wars have been periods in which the 
national health has been completely restored. In the World War 
more than a million and a half French soldiers perished, while hun- 
dreds of thousands returned to their homes more or less seriously 
wounded or weakened. 

Apert takes up in review various diseases—smallpox, cholera, the 
plague, the scurvy, even typhus, which appeared among the Serbian 
refugees, and typhoid fever, which was threatening during the retreat 
from the Marne and before the troops had been vaccinated—to find 
that these did not play at all the devastating réle that they played in 
past wars. Measles for a time was very prevalent and serious, but 
had almost disappeared in 1920. The grippe also was alarming at 
one time, so that in Paris in a single week of October, 1918, which 
marked the height of the epidemic, there were registered 446 deaths 
of men and 817 of women, the disease being both more prevalent and 
more dangerous among women. The grippe has also disappeared, so 
that there remain none of these diseases at the present time. Syphilis, 
about which ‘‘vous savez quel cri d’alarme avait eté jeté pendant la 
guerre’’, has been cured in many cases by the new methods used in 
the army, so that in Paris at least, ‘‘la redoutable diffusion que l’on 
craignait ne c’est pas produite’’. The development of anti-syphilitic 
dispensaries has also been helpful, but the author believes that in the 
country the outlook is not so favorable as in Paris. With regard to 
tuberculosis, there was a great increase during the war; among the 
refugees particularly, large numbers of women and children developed 
the disease. At Lille at the end of the German occupation the major- 
ity of the children of the schools presented ‘‘des adenites tubercu- 
leuses cervicales’’, while at both Brussels and Liége the children 
showed a definite retardation in development. 

The doctor is concerned with the possible diminution of reproduc- 
tive capacity among the wounded and mutilated, although he declares 
that in the case of amputations, fractures, and so forth, reproductive 
value is not diminished, and there is no danger of transmission of the 
mutilation to the offspring! 

As consequences of the war, from the eugenic standpoint, are con- 
sidered the decrease in births and the increase among the young of 
nervous troubles due to the fact that the schools were disrupted and 
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the children neglected and put to work upon tasks not suited to their 
years. This statement is characteristic of the French understanding 
of eugenics, which they extend to cover euthenics as well, and in 
considering which they customarily fail to distinguish between 
environmental and individual factors and the hereditary endowment. 
The author concludes that the nation must fight against alcoholism, 
which can easily be suppressed, as proven by the success in eliminating 
absinthe, and thinks that this goal is not far from attainment. 
Syphilis and tuberculosis must continue to be met with therapeutic 
measures. But the great aim, the most efficacious measure, is the 
increasing of the birth rate, which must be encouraged by every 
means. If these measures are carried through, it may be hoped that 
the national health will be restored as completely after this war as 
after previous wars. 

Lucien March, the founder of the French Eugenics Society, ranges 
himself also on the side of the doctrine of acquired inheritance, stat- 
ing in regard to certain experiments, the interpretation of which has 
been contested, that ‘‘it is always easy to bring into the results of an 
observation the effect of a hidden influence as mysterious as heredity’’. 
In his paper Natalité et Eugenique, he emphasizes the need of increas- 
ing the birth rate and of developing a moral sentiment that will 
render people willing to make sacrifices for the future. Due to the 
losses of war, there will be lacking in 1935 one-sixth of those whose 
work should furnish the principal revenue of the nation. The immi- 
gration that could be secured to compensate for this would be unde- 
sirable, and the work of women can be only a temporary palliative, 
for ‘‘women who work cannot be fecund mothers’’. Prevention of 
births, in cases of poverty, is to be approved only after the method of 
Malthus—delayed marriages. Malthus’ theory in regard to the dan- 
gers of an increasing population is denied and his pessimism is con- 
sidered dangerous. Parents must not become too timid to prevent 
their acting in the manner most conducive to the welfare of the society 
of which they are a part; they must be willing to sacrifice to a certain 
extent personal interest to the common interest, and they are bidden 
to have confidence in the future. Among marriages that have lasted 
more than twenty-five years, the number of sterile marriages increases 
with the annual income. Nevertheless, it is considered desirable to 
assist by a monthly allotment families that have at least three children 
less than thirteen years old, according to the law of 1913. 

Ameritan eugenists would be certain to interpose here that this 
procedure will encourage the proliferation of the very part of the 
population that is least desirable from the eugenic standpoint, but 
the national emergency in France, the pressure for mere numbers, is 
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so great that it warps or prevents a consideration of the actual 
eugenics aspect, as understood in this country. Other features appar- 
ently approved as eugenic are associations of employers to assure the 
employees an allotment according to number of children, exemption 
of heads of large families from certain taxes or the addition of a tax 
to celibates or families without children, reduction of fare on rail- 
roads for large families, and the severe law of 1920 against abortion 
and the sale of contraceptive products. 

Dr. Papillault, in his discussion of the psycho-sbcial consequences 
of the last war from the eugenic point of view, is as dogmatic on the 
side of innate characters as most of his associates are on the opposite 
side. Eugenics he considers a part of anthropology, and he states 
that ethnic characters are permanent, the Turk, the Russian, the Jew, 
the German, the English, the French, all having behaved in the last 
war in their characteristic fashions. Despite the tremendous nervous 
strain of the war, it is doubtful, he holds, whether one can speak of 
pathological cases actually caused by the war. The war of 1870 had 
a negligible effect on the number of insane, while after the last war, in 
1918, the number in asylums was about 4,000 less than in 1914. The 
brain has had to be a well-constructed machine with great resistance, 
else humanity would have disappeared long ago, although to listen 
“‘to some hygienists’’ one would think humanity had evolved in ‘‘a 
box of cotton’’. The war acted only upon those already predisposed 
to pathologic developments; ‘‘the eugenists are right’’. However, 
delinquency is not, like madness, essentially organic and hereditary, 
but is a psycho-social reaction which has increased during the war. 
Unsettled conditions, the absence of the father, are named as items 
in the spread of delinquency, as well as the imposing upon young per- 
sons of the burdens of adults, as a natural result of which the young 
boys seek to play the man on Sunday by going out with their com- 
panions. In the little bands that are thus formed, delinquency or 
crime satisfies two fundamental instincts of the human soul which are 
ordinarily antagonistic: the gregarious—since the offense is accom- 
plished with the aid and approval of companions—and the instinct of 
combativeness and of pillage. With the return of the father and of 
normal conditions, delinquency disappears, as proven by the criminal 
statistics of 1919, which show a sharp decrease in the delinquencies of 
children. This was not caused by any change in the psychic ten- 
dencies of adolescents; it was the change in the social order that was 
responsible. 

In Eugenique et Mariage, Dr. Georges Schreiber is the first to con- 
sider the question whether war is anti-eugenic, stating that this is a 
delicate subject which should be considered from two points of view— 
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that of the individual and that of the group in conflict. He sees 
some truth in the contention that in time of peace obligatory military 
service is favorable to eugenics. In this he would seem to confuse 
eugenics with bodily hygiene. He admits that the loss of young men 
of the best reproductive age is disastrous and that it is wrong to take 
the young and leave the old, who have neither the desire nor the 
capacity to reproduce themselves. Before the war the women were 
scarcely more numerous than the men, while now there are 126 
women for 100 men. However, with this larger number of women 
available, the young men will be incited to marry those that offer the 
best guarantees of productive capacity. He quotes certain authors 
who hold that war has a eugenic value because of the operation of 
natural selection, by which the war gives the victory to the group 
composed of the most vigorous and best-endowed individuals. 

The consequences of the war from the point of view of marriage 
are seen as a notable increase of marriages and a slight increase in 
births. The increase in marriages in 1919 should have brought a 
great increase of births in 1920, and in fact the first half of 1920 
showed double the number of births of the same period in 1919. 
Another consequence of the war was the increase in the number of 
mixed unions. The issues of involuntary unions of Frenchwomen and 
German soldiers present an interesting question as to whether the 
paternal characters transmitted by heredity will be dominant or will 
be lessened by the influence of the environment in which the children 
will be reared. Other mixed unions of a voluntary nature took place 
between French and Belgians, English, Canadians, Australians, 
Italians, Portuguese, and ‘‘surtouwt Americains’’, also offering ques- 
tions of interest to eugenics in regard to the mixture of races. (It 
might be interesting to inquire of the writer what races actually were 
mixed in these unions!) No mention is made of unions with Negro 
soldiers, either American or French colonials. 

Schreiber opposes the movement in France for the requirement of 
a marriage certificate showing absence of tuberculosis or alcoholism, 
as well as of syphilis and dementia. He contends that as yet we know 
too little about eugenics to impose laws. In regard to the dangers of 
alcoholism, he prefers the more efficacious method of suppressing 
alcohol itself. ‘‘La guerre, & ce point de vue, du moins, G eu wne 
heureuse influence, puisque l’absinthe est encore interdite en France 
et que certains pays ont décréte l’interdiction absolute de la vente et 
de la consommation des spiritueuz et des boissons alcoholisees de toute 
nature. L’expérience de l’Amerique séche, pour si rigoureuse qu’elle 
nous paraisse, est trés intéressante & suivre au point de vue des 
résultats eugeniques qu’elle peut donner.’’ He feels that the present 
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knowledge of eugenics should furnish a line of prudent conduct for 
parents and candidates for marriage, but that we must not push 
things to an extreme, or in our desire to improve the race we will end 
by forbidding all procreation and eugenics will be transformed into 
Neo-Malthusianism, which would be very far from its original aim. 

L’Eugenique Pratique, by Major Leonard Darwin, is a translation 
into the French of a paper that has no scientific significance, but is 
of interest because of its enunciation of the Darwinian theory of the 
development of a superior organism from a primitive type by a grad- 
ual process of very slow changes. The writer approves the English 
Mental Deficiency Act as an eugenic reform and gives the customary 
statement of the purposes of eugenics as prevention of the multipli- 
eation of the unfit of all kinds and increase of the birth rate among 
the better classes. In the interest of this latter aim, the author recom- 
mends a regulation of taxation, considering that at present taxation 
is an obstacle to marriage, affecting most those who are most thought- 
ful of the future and who regulate their conduct by reason. Every 
increase in taxes is a step toward the degeneration of the race, and 
there is great need of improving the condition of the fathers of 
families. 

L. Cuénot, in Genetique et Adaptation, presents the most scholarly 
as well as the longest study in the collection. He pays tribute to 
American research in the field of genetics, considering that America 
holds the dominant place in this field. The variation among domestic 
animals as compared to the uniformity among their wild ancestors 
indicates, he thinks, that mutations within the germ cells have at least 
a distant relation to environmental changes. ‘‘If the inheritance of 
acquired characters exists, however slight it be, we have the key to a 
number of enormous adaptations; if it does not exist, it is necessary 
to find other very different explanations.’’ Distinct categories of 
acquired characters are (1) mutilations; (2) the effects of parasitic 
maladies; (3) the effects of great natural factors, such as light, tem- 
perature, humidity, saltiness, nourishment; (4) the effects of use and 
disuse; (5) acquisitions of training, of intellectual or sportive educa- 
tion. A demonstration of the non-inheritance of characters of any 
one of these categories must be understood as valid for that category 
only, and cannot legitimately be extended to other categories which 
form distinet problems. 

There follows a temperate and balanced survey of the findings with 
regard to inheritance under these various categories. For the first, 
the response is definitely negative. For the fifth, that of the inher- 
itance of training, certain authors claim an affirmative answer. 
Hachet-Souplet gives examples of cats who, having been trained to 
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respect mice, have had kittens who also refused to catch mice.! 
Cuénot laughs at this and says he cannot believe that instincts are 
acquired habits that have become hereditary. In regard to the third 
category, if there is inheritance due to environmental adaptation, we 
ean easily understand the development of different races; if not, the 
effects of the action of the environment must be produced anew in 
each individual, there are no cumulative modifications, and the influ- 
ence of the surroundings on the body has no interest from the point 
of view of evolution. 

Cuénot is skeptical of the researches of Kammerer on this third cate- 
gory, and holds that biologists have the right to refuse to believe in 
inheritance of characters of the third category (environment) and 
the second (immunity), but that the question is not yet decided. The 
question is almost one of faith and of nationality, the great majority 
of French zodlogists holding to the affirmative, following Giard, 
Perrier, Le Dantec, Houssay, and Delage, all more or less 
Lamarckians; the Americans, except certain paleontologists, turning 
rather toward the negative. The entire question has recently been 
opened by the research of Guyer and Smith on the transmission of 
induced eye defects, in which they find a transmission to the eighth 
generation of the defect induced through the placenta of the mother, 
with a definite tendency toward becoming worse. If these studies are 
correct, we return to the theory of chemical determinants (Delage) 
and to the belief of Weismann that the environment may affect, with 
parallel result, the formative elements of the body and the representa- 
tive colloids in the germinal cells, and that there may be a cumulative 
effect of the same factor acting on successive generations. This inher- 
itance of acquired characters constitutes in no way a denial of 
Mendelianism, and the Mendelians who have denied all such inherit- 
ance, even under the form of parallel induction, can no longer be so 
affirmative until studies of Guyer and Smith are verified or 
disproved. 

Cuénot distinguishes between the adaptation of the individual, 
which is customarily functional, and that of the race, which is bio- 
logical. In the second sense, any existing species is adapted to its 
environment, although particular individuals may not be; otherwise 
the species would have died out or emigrated. He follows De Vries 
in holding that the environment has no relation whatsoever to the 
origin of forms, but is simply the agent that chooses appropriate 
forms from among the possibilities. There is a general adaptation to 
the surroundings—the sufficient adaptation—which is usually taken 


1 La Genése des Instincts; Etude Ewperimentale. Paris: Flammarion, 1912. 
p. 239. 
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for granted, as all theories of Darwin or of Lamarck and their fol- 
lowers begin with the animal in its determined setting, and these 
writers have made no attempt to explain this general adaptation, 
being concerned with the question of special adaptations. Cuénot 
holds that the fact of general adaptation is the important one, and 
cites the adaptation of certain fish to waters of variable saltiness, 
concluding that this capacity, so different from that possessed by 
many fresh-water fish, was possessed by these fish while they were 
living in fresh water, but that it was a chance characteristic, without 
utility, until called upon to play a decisive réle on the occasion of 
the change of environment. It thus takes on the significance of a 
pre-adaptation. General adaptation is the equivalent of pre-adapta- 
tion, of which examples abound, such as those of aquatic animals 
with properties suitable for terrestrial life. 

Cuénot gives a number of aphorisms concerning adaptation. A 
sufficient adaptation is necessarily prior to installation in a given 
environment. There is no causal bond between the sufficient adapta- 
tion for an environment and the condition of this milieu. Necessity 
and the organ create the function. It is not food that influences the 
form of the teeth; it is they that determine the choice of food. It is 
not the use of cooked food that has brought the reduction in size of 
our teeth, but rather this regression that has imposed on us a food 
easy to masticate. It is not because the giraffe browses on the trees 
that it has a long neck; it is because it happened to have so long a 
neck that it could do nothing else but browse on the trees. The cave 
animals enter the caves because they find there conditions suitable to 
their structure and philogeny. They are there because their eyes 
have degenerated and they lost their pigment before they entered the 
caverns. The feathers of birds—triple adaptation to flight and to 
protection of the body against loss of heat and against wounds—must 
have appeared before or during the transformation of the forelegs 
into wings. Cuénot believes that some day we shall find a reptile- 
bird, prior to the Archeopteryzx, which does not fly, but already has 
feathers. The habitats of plants are determined by the particularity of 
their structure and not vice versa. 

Cuénot continues that if modern genetic doctrine appears well 
founded on Mendelianism, mutation, and pre-adaptation, there are 
still points that are difficult to explain by any of these theories, such 
as the reciprocal adjustments of independent parts, a curious me- 
chanical perfection, of which the Arthropodes, among others, offer 
numerous examples. A number of these examples are cited. The 
genesis of them, Cuénot states, is one of the enigmas of biology. 
“*What is striking is that these arrangements have often the air... . 
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of having been conceived and executed by a workman—that is to 
say, the solutions devised by Nature for the problems of living beings 
are analogous to those which the human workman has found, by his 
own intelligence, when he has had to meet similar problems. 

The solution of Nature does not differ from that of the worker except 
by its much greater perfection, its strength, its elegance, and its 
luxury of small details.’’ It is difficult to imagine a chance mutation 
producing such results, as precise in structure as in function. To 
admit that an organ such as the eye comes from the play of natural 
forces acting on organic matter, without a directive agent, is to return 
to the finalism of Aristotle. There remains but one hypothesis, not 
satisfactory, but possible—that these coaptations are the result of 
evolution directed by utility, all the variations of which produced 
improvement over the primitive state, for all unfavorable ones de- 
termined the death of the individuals that showed them. This is to 
attribute a great value to selection, which the author holds is now 
being underestimated, and the importance of which is proved with 
an almost experimental precision by the cessation of its action in what 
Weismann has called panmizia. It is not impossible to admit that 
selection has an influence great enough to direct the evolution of small 
details, no matter how insignificant they are in appearance, and that 
it can play the réle of the workman who gradually perfects his work. 
However, the thesis of the selectionists does not fully satisfy Cuénot. 
He has difficulty in believing that chance mutation can evolve an 
organ as complicated as an eye or the various coaptations. 

Perhaps because of these uncertainties, he considers, we feel an 
obscure sentiment that there is something lacking in our concep- 
tion of evolution and its efficient causes; right or wrong, chance muta- 
tions and selection, which are the only recognized agents of perfection, 
appear insufficient. The necessity of a new factor, internal or ex- 
ternal to the organisms, regulative of mutations and capable of 
directing them toward an end, is felt when one studies complex 
organs, without one’s meaning by that anything metaphysical, but 
simply ‘‘ quelque loi générale, qui a échappé a nos prédécesseurs et 
qui reste 4 découvrir’’. Lorine PRUETTE. 

University of Utah. 


Tue American Jupez. By Andrew A. Bruce, LL.B. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. 211 p. 

When Shakespeare had Dick the Butcher propose to Jack Cade and 
his ambitious fellow conspirators, ‘‘The first thing we do, let’s kill 
all the lawyers’’, it is not clear whether the Bard of Avon expected 
judges to take judicial notice of his inclusion of members of the bench, 
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as well as of the bar, in that ‘‘consummation devoutly to be wished’’. 
At any rate, judges particularly have come in for their goodly share 
of condemnation and contumely at the hands of the people. Professor 
Bruce’s little book—one of the New Series of the Citizen’s Library 
of Eeonomiecs, Politics, and Sociology, edited by Professor Richard 
T. Ely—is a dignified presentation of the judge’s case before the bar 
of American public opinion. As a former chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota, and professor of law in Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Professor Bruce’s experience makes him peculiarly well qualified 
to interpret the judicial office and the judicial mind to the intelligent 
citizen. His presentation, though that of an advocate, is nevertheless 
characterized by that calm and dignity and desire to see both sides 
of controversial questions that traditionally are supposed to attach to 
judicial opinion. 


This spirit of fair inquiry is manifest throughout his work. For 
example, in discussing the charges frequently made that the appellate 
courts have usurped, and improperly use, their power to declare 
statutes unconstitutional, he presents a convincing historical argu- 
ment against these charges. Nevertheless, he frankly admits that ‘‘at 
times they [the courts] have imagined constitutional limitations 
where none have existed, and . . . to this extent they have been 


usurpers’’. He adds that ‘‘it was never intended, nor is it ever 
necessary, that on questions of fact and of necessity and where the 
legislatures, acting within their special domain, have fairly and clearly 
spoken, the court should oppose their ideas and their judgments to 
those of the popular assemblies. It was never intended that the 
eourts should assume the right to invalidate statutes in which the 
legislatures limited the hours of labor in employment that they 
regarded as dangerous and unhealthy, because the courts might believe 
that those employments are not injurious. The members of the legis- 
latures come fresh from the people. They can appoint committees 
and they can investigate . . . their opinions and judgments upon 
a question of fact and of expediency are as reliable as those of the 
more or less cloistered judges.’’ (Pages 58, 59.) Again, in discuss- 
ing the timely topic of five-to-four Supreme Court decisions, he admits 
the evil of such a practice, but points out that such divided opinions 
hardly ever live as precedents, being sooner or later modified, ‘‘dis- 
tinguished’’, or overruled; that so far only about fifty acts of Con- 
gress have been declared unconstitutional during the history of our 
government, and that even such opinions may serve a useful purpose 
in giving the legislators and their constituents an opportunity for the 
‘sober second thought’’ so necessary in an ‘‘impetuous, idealistic, 
and often reckless democracy’’. Nevertheless, he puts himself on 
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record as favoring the exercise of the judicial function of declaring 
statutes unconstitutional ‘‘only in cases of comparative certainty and 
that that certainty should be in the minds of at least two-thirds of 
the sitting judges’’. (Page 48.) 

At the risk of making this review unduly long, the reviewer will 
set out some of the more important points made by Professor Bruce, 
because he believes they are of such timely interest as to command 
the attention of all thoughtful citizens: 

1. The great power for good or evil possessed by the American 
judge, side by side with his political helplessness. This puts him at 
the mercy of politicians. ‘‘Making the holder of the scales of justice 
a political football can hardly be promotive of judicial impartiality 
and of judicial equanimity.’’ (Page 124.) In order to guard against 
the election of incompetent, but politically intrenched judges, to 
insure the maintaining of capable men on the bench, and at the same 
time to yield to the popular pressure for elective control of judges, 
a modified judicial ‘‘recall’’ plan, such as recommended in the Cleve- 
land Survey for Criminal Justice, is suggested. In this way, a judge 
can run against his own past record, instead of having to compete 
with new candidates. 

2. The tremendous amount of work placed upon appellate judges 
to-day, as compared with the few decisions in the days of John 
Marshall. ‘‘No matter how industrious and conscientious the average 
appellate judge may be, he perforce must give to his opinions less 
time and investigation and calm judgment than they deserve. Never 
ean he do himself or the public full justice.’’ (Page 6.) Since judges, 
by their power to interpret and declare unconstitutional the acts of 
assemblies, wield a tremendous weapon in the expression and formu- 
lation of political and social policies, the gravity of this fact will be 
readily appreciated. 

3. Recognition of the psychology of judicial opinion. ‘‘The judge 
is, after all, only a human being, with preconceived and inherited 
ideas and impressions, and it is unavoidable that his own personal 
opinions and conceptions of public policy should be more or less 
reflected in his interpretations.’’ (Page 24.) 


4. The need of a simplification and clarification of the law. ‘‘If 
every one is presumed to know the law, then certainly the law, and 
especially constitutional law, should be more within the intellectual 
reach of the average citizen. . . . Seldom, indeed, can the con- 
scientious lawyer tell his client positively that he will either win or 
lose his case, even where a jury trial is not involved. Often he admits 
that a lawsuit is, after all, something of a gamble, and adds, ‘No one 
knows what the Supreme Court will do.’’’ (Page 67.) 
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5. Blind adherence to precedent. The doctrine of stare decisis, 
the fear of overruling prior decisions, is frequently carried to absurd 
extremes. It has not only paralyzed the courts, but caused them to 
resort to all sorts of fine-spun, frequently ridiculous distinctions 
between cases, instead of frankly acknowledging the true reasons for 
overruling of outworn decisions with the progress of scientific and 
social discoveries and needs. ‘‘There is nothing which is sacred in 
any theory of law or of governmental policy which has outlived its 
usefulness or which was radically wrong at the beginning.’’ (Page 
70.) 

6. Incompetence and misdirected zeal of public prosecutors, together 
with the fact, so startlingly brought out in the Cleveland Survey, that 
with few exceptions practitioners in the criminal courts are inexperi- 
enced and even disreputable. ‘‘The curse of the American adminis- 
tration of the criminal law is our system of politics, our spoils system, 
the fact that the under-world has a vote as well as the upper-world, 
and above all the short tenure of office of all our public officials.’’ 
(Pages 92, 93.) Of especial interest to readers of Menta Hygiene 
is the following passage: ‘‘The prison . . . seldom reforms, and 
punishment is at the most a social palliative and not a cure 
a large number of our most serious offenders are repeaters, and there 
can be no question that many of these repeaters and many of those 
who have committed crimes of extreme cruelty and of violence have 
been practically insane. If insane, they should have been isolated and 
detached from the rest of the community before the harm was done. 
In every case of a second offense, the judge should inquire into the 
mental condition and the heredity of the defendant and often this 
should be done upon indications of lawlessness and before any overt 
act is committed. It is . . . far better to confine a madman 
before he has committed a murder than to hang him afterwards. .. . 
The tendency of to-day should be towards fewer criminal judges and 
fewer penitentiaries and more medical experts and farm colonies.’’ 
(Pages 101-103.) 

Many other important and interesting points, as they trench upon 
the judicial office, are made by Professor Bruce, but enough have been 
given to indicate that while the reader may not agree with some of 
his premises and conclusions, he must admit that here is a book that 
at least permits of a sensible modus vivendi between the forces of 
so-called ‘‘radicalism’’ and ‘‘conservatism’’, so far as the judicial 
office is concerned. Professor Bruce’s philosophy is liberal enough 
for all except those who would uproot the law and the courts entirely, 
without much more information on the subject, or better reason, than 
that given by Jack Cade: ‘‘Is not this a lamentable thing, that of 
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the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment! that parch- 
ment, being scribbled o’er, should undo a man?’’ Professor Bruce’s 
philosophy may be summarized in these words: ‘‘We must have a 
government of law and an evolution under the law, and not a govern- 
ment of temporary impulses and by the passions and prejudices of 
temporary majorities of excited and often ignorant men.’’ (Page 
199.) ‘‘We must reform and we must progress, but we must not 
have anarchy. We must not destroy the whole edifice of government 
because the building is in need of repair.’’ (Page 208.) 

As a necessary part of the reformative program, Professor Bruce 
expresses the conviction: ‘‘In this rapidly evolving age, when we 
are questioning the very foundations of government, we need lawyers 
and judges who have read something more than the law books; we 
need men who are trained in history and economics and sociology 
and who know something, not merely of the sciences and of the 
present-day statutes, but of the history of the race and of the 
struggles through which it has passed.’’ (Page 150.) These pas- 
sages reflect the spirit of this little book, which might well be read 
by every thoughtful citizen. 


S. SHetpon GLUECK. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THe New DecaLtoave or Science. By Albert Edward Wiggam. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1923. 288 p. 

You may know a pseudo-scientifie book by the following stigmata: 

First, the author never entertains any doubt about the final and 
eternal validity of his beliefs and conclusions. He never seems to 
know that the history of science is the history of all thought—viz., 
great and far-reaching generalizations are established, govern the 
thought of man for a time, and then recede into mere history. In a 
word, he is not self-critical, which is exactly the essential of the true 
scientist, who is sceptical of himself and who advances theories and 
working hypotheses with the explicit reservation that he is not 
advancing facts. 

Second, the author never cites opposing theories to give them any 
respectful consideration. He quotes here and there from the texts of 
those who substantiate him, but never cites the texts of those who 
disagree. He cites only the ‘‘positive instance’’—.e., the facts and 
situations that fit in with his theories, not those that nullify it. 

Third, the author usually is a propagandist, often obsessed with 
the idea of a mission. Your fanatic in anything rarely scruples to 
use half truths, for to him the end justifies the means. The scientist 
may and does have a social purpose, but he realizes that social pur- 
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poses must have truth as a basis and he is essentially a propagandist 
for truth. 

Fourth, the author has rarely a first-hand acquaintance with the 
subjects with which he deals. He belongs to the scissors-and-paste-pot 
fraternity. He is an artist dealing with mosaics, and the literary 
aim often overbalances any desire for clear exposition. 

Fifth, and lastly, he usually has a bad memory—rarely does he 
remember on page ‘‘y’’ what he shouted on page ‘‘x’’. 

The book under review, The New Decalogue of Science, dressed in a 
vivid orange overcoat, bears all these earmarks of pseudo-science. 
The author, who is a magazine writer and a popular lecturer, is 
imbued with the holy mission of reproaching into biological knowledge 
the legislator, so that the race may be saved from dire disaster. Mr. 
Wiggam entertains no doubts that the Weismann theory is infallible; 
that the Nordic race is the head and front of civilization, with the 
other races as rear parts and appendages; that the army psycholog- 
ical tests are infallible in measuring intelligence; that the statistics 
he mentions, but does not cite, are infallible; that natural selection 
weeds out the unfit from our human point of view; that medical 
science and social-amelioration measures in general are keeping alive 
morons, degenerating the race, and sending society to the bowwows. 
Apparently he does not know that eminent biologists do not swallow 
Weismannism whole, and that a very respectable body of evidence 
has been accumulated to show that the environment in the largest 
sense can be made to injure experimentally a stock so that it degen- 
erates (see Stockard, Frankel, Guyer and Smith, Adami, Weller, and 
so forth). He has not heard that the greatest anthropologists scoff 
at Nordic theories and lay much stress on culture, tradition, and 
environment as accounting for many racial qualities, that mainly it 
is the non-anthropologist who-is cocksure of Nordic and non-Nordic 
generalizations, and that the student of history who sees racial and 
political groups succeed each other on the stage of world history 
knows that every group, like every dog, will have its brief day. As 
for the psychological tests and what they prove, I will not take up. 
space here since in a recent article in this journal’ Hexter and I 
attacked with some fervor the type of argument that Wiggam cites. 
(Really, the psychologists need to be protected from their friends more 
than from their foes. Wiggam bemoans the fact that morons are 
pushed through college by mistaken benevolence. This betrays his 
entire ignorance of the meaning of moron.) That there are ‘‘good’’ 
statistics to be cited for opposing sides of every question Wiggam has 


113.77 versus 12.05; a Study in Probable Error, by Maurice B. Hexter and 
Abraham Myerson, M.D. Mental Hygiene, Vol. 8, pp. 69-82, January, 1924. 
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not learned, and that the interpretation of statistics is exceedingly 
difficult he does not know. I advise him to read Holmes’ Trend of 
the Race to learn that there are at least two statistical opinions about 
everything. 

(Statisticians mainly belong to the party out of power. They have 
such a propensity to ‘‘point with alarm’’. One group of statisticians 
concentrates on the falling birth rate and draws curves to show that 
very soon the population will rapidly vanish. Another group, study- 
ing the food situation, is quite convinced that the population is rap- 
idly increasing beyond the food supply and soon starvation will stare 
the overpopulated world in the face. As I see it, statisticians are 
first-class pathologists—i.e., they do good post-morten work—but as 
prophets, they are failures.) 

I come to two matters that are really one and that alarm Wiggam 
very much—the interference with natural selection and the cacogenic 
work of doctors and sanitary engineers. Natural selection eliminates 
the unfit and doctors and engineers prevent this, and therefore are 
opposing eugenics and polluting the race—a bugaboo that is the 
favorite of armchair biologists and those who believe that hardness 
of heart goes with hard-headedness. Well, if a high infant mortality 
is the prerequisite for fine adults, why are not the Chinese perfect, 
since their infant mortality is frightful, and why are the slum people 
inferior (as Wiggam claims)? Why are not the Hindoos better than 
the Norwegians, the latter having a high social development and a 
low infant death rate? Is there anything to show that the aftermath 
of pestilence is a finer people, or that famine increases the vigor of 
the survivors? Did the late influenza epidemic select the feeble- 
minded, the insane, the criminals, and the tuberculous? On the con- 
trary, it picked the young men in the army camps, and the stalwart 
and robust yielded to it probably more than did the anemic and 
tuberculous, certainly not less. Do malaria and yellow fever pick 
the highly developed or the lowly developed? Well, every one knows 
that Negroes resist these diseases far better than do whites. Has any 
one suspected that typhoid, smallpox, leprosy, and syphilis select the 
weaklings? Do physical strength and mental development immunize 
against infectious diseases, the enemies against whom medical and 
sanitary science are waging their most successful battle? Recent 
studies all show that it is the children of the successful and the pros- 
perous (whom all of Wiggam’s authorities chant in chorus are the 
‘*fit’’) who have less resistance to diphtheria than the slum children, 
who are the ‘‘unfit’’. Remove the vitamines from any child’s diet 
and it suffers, whether moral or the reverse, brilliant or idiotic. Pre- 
disposition to any disease is a specific matter not particularly related 
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to mentality, morality, or the like. True, cretins, mongolian idiots, 
and the like die early, but the main defect in these conditions is not 
mentality, but organic disorder, the lack of thyroid gland, or inter- 
ference with other endocrine function. If two men fall from a roof 
and land on their heads, the one with the thickest skull will survive, 
but nothing has shown that thick skulls run parallel with fitness to 
survive. This kind of fitness, of value in warfare, has no great 
advantages to society as a whole. So with the specific resistances in 
general. The fact that an individual survives this or that type of 
disease or disaster proves nothing concerning his value to the com- 
munity. Put Jack Dempsey and Marconi in a place where physical 
strength and agility mean survival, Jack Dempsey will be the superior 
creature, the fitter to survive. Natural selection does not have any 
human purposes. It does not seek to bring about the best individuals 
from any human point of view. In fact, it is rank anthropomorphism 
to say that it has any purposes at all.. 

True, medical science and sanitary engineering, together with all 
other social forces, do keep alive an occasional moron, epileptic, and 
insane person who might otherwise die, but at the same time they 
keep alive many an embryo genius, many a future saint, scholar, or 
scientist. Diseases kill, without regard to what human beings value 
as fit, and they hurt the survivors, lowering their vitality. It is pos- 
sible, too, that they injure the germ plasm and so injure the race. 
No medical man and no sanitary engineer need scruple in the least to 
go about his job whole-heartedly and with the knowledge that he is 
doing work for the welfare of the race as well as for the welfare of 
the individual. 

Curiously enough, when these problems of diseases reach home, the 
biologists become quick converts to medical science. I remember well 
one biologist, loud in his protest against the work of medical science 
in keeping alive the unfit, who in the course of time married and had 
a son. This son showed unbiological tendencies, would not nurse, 
could barely digest his food, fell a prey to one infectious disease after 
another, and required several operations. The biologist was quick to 
employ the best medical men he knew or heard of and the boy sur- 
vived. Curiously enough, the boy is now a first-class, handsome, 
intelligent specimen of mankind, apparently fit to survive. 

I might cite a dozen instances where Mr. Wiggam forgets on page 
‘ty’? what he shouted on page ‘‘x’’. The most curious one is in his 
discussion of eugenics. He states quite positively that in a barbaric 
state, fools do not grow up, and it is only as we have dropped the 
jungle ethics, the ethics of claw and teeth, that we have degenerated. 
Apparently, then, eugenics should advocate a reversion to the law of 
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claw and teeth, and indeed this is what is implicit and explicit all 
along until Wiggam comes to giving a definite program for eugenics, 
when he suddenly turns a somersault and states that eugenics is 
merely the golden rule applied to the germ plasm! 

Obviously, the author of The New Decalogue of Science is merely 
putting into literary form, and with a rather sensational coloring, the 
teachings of many men who are ranked high as biologists and eugen- 
ists. Despite all they will say and do, social amelioration will go 
steadily forward. Medical science will continue to wipe out infectious 
diseases, sanitary engineering will continue to plan so that cities 
become healthful, social workers and social reformers will strive to 
see to it that poverty and the like are stripped of some, at least, of 
their soul- and body-crushing results. Naturally, all these ameliora- 
tive agencies must at the same time operate to segregate from society 
the definitely known pathological stocks, and they will adopt whatever 
program eugenics has to offer so far as it is based on a candid and 
impartial view of man as a social creature. If certain phases of the 
ameliorative program operate to injure the race, that must be known 
and acted upon. On the other hand, it must never become a part of 
science to disregard the play of sympathy and altruism as part of the 
true biology of the social creature—man. 


ABRAHAM MYERSON. 
Tufts Medical College, Boston. 


Sex anp Dreams. By William Stekel. Authorized translation by 
James 8. Van Teslaar, M.D. Boston: Richard P. Badger, 1922. 
322 p. 

This book contains a wealth of interesting dream material, illus- 
trating a wide variety of dreams, a distinct advantage from the point 
of view of a demonstration of the origin and mechanism of dream 
formation, and of the relationship between dreams and the problem 
of the neuroses. The author’s preface, which contains an outline of 
the scope of the book, ends with the following too modest words: ‘‘I 
may point out additionally one fact: the interpretation of dreams 
is a science in the process of formation. Everything about it is in a 
state of flux, everything is in the process of being formulated. This 
book is but a rung in the ladder. Who can at this time measure the 
majestic heights eventually to be attained by the structure to which 
the present work is but a stepping stone?’’ 

In connection with this quotation, the reviewer wishes to say that 
Stekel is for one thing too modest in stating that the whole science of 
dream interpretation is in a state of flux. Considering that over 
twenty years have passed since the appearance of the first edition of 
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Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams, and that an immense amount 
of careful work has been done since by Freud and others along the 
same line, this statement is not accurate. Some elements at least 
have been sufficiently established to show evidence of stability, not 
flux. Secondly, Stekel himself, in the book under review, handles the 
subject of the interpretation of dreams with a certainty and a 
definiteness—one may say at times with a rigidity and a fixity—that 
do not bear out the modest statement quoted from the preface. 

The interpretation of ninety-eight dreams is given to illustrate the 
essential phenomena of dream life. Under the circumstances only the 
skeleton of the dream structure can be given, inasmuch as the book 
contains only a little more than three hundred small pages. The 
reader will do well to follow Stekel’s advice to study the authorities 
whom he quotes in abundance for more detailed information regarding 
dream analysis. 

A good account is given of the ubiquity of symbolism in language, 
folk lore, fairy tale, myth, and religion, and of the relation of the 
symbolism in these fields to the dream of the individual. To quote 
Stekel in this connection (page 46): ‘‘The myth is a folk dream and 
contains, in a cryptic, symbolic language, the expression of the uncon- 
scious wish-excitations and fulfillment-hallucinations of the folk 
mind. . . . Just as the dream discloses the secret thoughts of the 
individual man, so the myths must disclose in unmistakable manner 
the ideals and wishes of the people.’’ 

The various disguises made use of by the dream censor in its effort 
to fulfill the wish and yet maintain sleep are described and illus- 
trated—such as symbolism, ifversion, fusion, displacement, substitu- 
tion. Dreams are especially rich in symbolism. The author 
demonstrates that symbolism exists also in profusion in the myth, 
in folk lore, fairy story, and so forth. One function of the dream— 
the maintaining of sleep—is not emphasized by the author. He does 
clearly portray, in general, that the dream serves as the means of 
expressing the repressed (unconscious) strivings of the individual, 
both normal and pathological, and that in the latter, the dream has 
a definite bearing on and relationship to his neurotic symptoms, in 
so far as these represent partially successful efforts to repress the 
unconscious strivings. The infantile source of the wish fulfilled in 
the dream is stressed, but perhaps not sufficiently. 

The merit of the book lies rather in the abundance of dream mate- 
rial it contains than in the care and accuracy with which this material 
is handled. There is a looseness in the use of language, exemplified 
at times by positive, or even dogmatic statements, which is not whole- 
some in a book of this sort. On page 20, Stekel attempts to show that 
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Freud is one-sided in claiming that every dream expresses the fulfill- 
ment of a repressed (unconscious) wish. To quote: ‘‘ Anxiety is 
always for him [Freud] the sign of a repressed wish. But knowing 
that the dream portrays the eternal warfare between craving and 
inhibition, the struggle with himself under his dual aspect as the 
heir of primordial instincts and as the representative of culture, we 
must look upon the dream as a picture of both sides of the combat, a 
dramatization in which the cravings as well as the inhibitions find 
pictorial representation, and in which even the foreign thoughts may 
crop out through telepathic(?) means. If one sees only the cravings, 
one may be easily led to the erroneous conception which I myself 
held for a time, that the dream is merely a wish-fulfillment. For 
back of every wish there always stands some craving: the sexual 
instinct, the nutritional instinct, the craving for power, for self- 
aggrandizement, etc. But if we investigate the inhibitions, we find 
back of them also the influences of culture—warnings, preparations 
for the future, foreshadowings, religiosity, and moral restrictions of 
every kind.’’ In this connection the reviewer would say that a wish 
may be described as a word, pictorial, or other form of representation 
of an organic craving (sexual or nutritional), in a specified instance 
or form. For practical purposes, there is no need of any sharp dis- 
tinction between a wish and a craving. To separate the two for the 
purposes of dream interpretation is splitting hairs. Warnings, fore- 
shadowings, preparations for the future, and the like, are without 
doubt depicted in dreams. But to evaluate them, one must seek in the 
latent dream, and not in the manifest content. It is in this respect 
that Stekel errs in denying the general application of repressed wish- 
fulfillment to the dream. 

There is another part of the above quotation to which the reviewer 
wishes to take exception—namely, Stekel’s claim that for Freud 
anxiety (morbid) is always the sign of a repressed wish, a claim with 
which Stekel cannot agree. Let us first see what Freud himself has 
to say on the subject. In A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis 
(page 349) appears the following statement: ‘‘Fear (morbid anxiety) 
is the common currency for which emotional impulses can be 
exchanged, provided that the idea with which it is associated has 
been subjected to repression.’’ In dreams, then, just as in symptoms, 
morbid anxiety may stand for any emotion, like hate, envy, jealousy, 
love, or any impulse the ideational content of which is repressed. 
Stekel contradicts himself. On page 21, he cannot accept Freud’s 
claim that ‘‘anxiety is always the sign of a repressed wish’’, a state- 
ment, by the way, that does not give Freud’s definition quite accu- 
rately; on page 89, Stekel states: ‘‘Fears and wishes are sisters. 
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There is no fear (anxiety) represented in dreams which was not once 
a wish.’’ What gets Stekel into such inconsistencies and inaccuracies 
is a tendency he frequently shows to make sweeping, all-embracing 
statements. Another illustration of this occurs on page 148, in a 
statement to the effect that ‘‘all dreams are bisexual’’. While with- 
out a doubt some dreams do indicate bisexuality, yet a sweeping 
statement like the above does not apply. 

Stekel criticizes Freud for making certain dream interpretations, 
despite the fact that the latter brought to his aid the free associations 
of his patient, and, it is to be surmised, was also well acquainted with 
unconscious material that the patient had produced in the course of 
the analysis, which had been going on for some time before the report 
of the dream to which Stekel takes exception. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, Stekel’s interpretation is wholly fanciful and may well be 
such as he would give were he himself to have such a dream. The 
reviewer is not arguing for the correctness of Freud’s interpretation ; 
he wishes to say that it is in general not a safe procedure to interpret 
a dream from the manifest content. The dreamer must supply the 
key to the interpretation of his dream by means of his free associa- 
tions; the analyst is aided in interpreting his patient’s dreams 
thereby, and also by the knowledge he possesses of the patient’s 
repressed material, gained in the course of the analysis. On more 
than one occasion the reviewer did not agree with the interpretations 
of dreams made by Stekel in the book under review, but no reference 
is made to this disagreement because the reviewer feels that Stekel 
possesses more knowledge of the patient in question than the reviewer 
could obtain from the necessarily small amount of material contained 
in the dream and the associations given in the book. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, Stekel appears too often to interpret dreams without 
sufficient associations given to the dream elements by the patient. 

In conclusion, the reviewer wishes to say he is in agreement with 
Stekel in the latter’s confirmation of the preponderance of the 
repressed sexual wishes fulfilled in dreams, and that the reader will 
do well, before passing final judgment upon the interpretations given 
in the book, to submit his own or the dreams of others to the same 
rules of free association followed in the book under review. 


ApotPpH STERN. 
New York City. 


PsycHoLogy AND Morats. By J. A. Hadfield, M.B. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 1923. 186 p. 


This book, we are told by the publisher, is ‘‘an invasion of the ‘New 


Psychology’ into the sphere of Ethics’’. ‘‘There is’’, the author be- 
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lieves, ‘‘a class of disorders of conduct, alcoholism, irritability, bad 
temper, cynicism, aggressiveness, despondency, and certain sexual 
perversions, which are beyond the control of the will and for which 
we cannot, therefore, be held morally responsible. They are of the 
same nature and origin as functional nervous diseases, being derived 
from repressed complexes, and should therefore be treated as sick- 
nesses.’’ ‘‘They are to be distinguished from ‘sins’, which result 
from a deliberate, conscious choice of the self and depend upon the 
acceptance of a low ideal.’’ 

The cause of ‘‘moral diseases’’ is to be found in certain complexes 
and dispositions that have been excluded from the ‘‘ organized self’’, 
and this being so, the task of psychotherapy is to discover some way of 
liberating them and uniting them to the self by some common pur- 
pose. As the cure of the disease is in bringing these dispositions into 
harmony with the self, so the prevention of it would be in keeping 
them from becoming split off from the self in the first place. The 
secret of mental health is ‘‘Know thyself, accept thyself, be thyself’’, 
by which last the author does not mean to imply that a man should 
give himself up to the forces of what he is accustomed to regard as 
his lower nature, but rather that he should so direct them that they 
will prove of value to him instead of harm. 

Although this author follows Freud in assuming that ‘‘every neu- 
rosis is unconsciously desired’’, he is nevertheless far from being an 
orthodox psychoanalyst. He does not, for example, accept Freud’s 
conception of sexuality. Instead, he has adopted in the main Mc- 
Dougall’s classification of the instincts. 

Also, in his psychoanalytic technique, he does not make use of 
dream analysis. His case against dream analysis is very well put 
and is of sufficient interest to be worth quoting at length. He says: 

‘*Probably all psychologists are agreed that dreams have some in- 
terpretation besides that of a heavy supper: indeed, to think otherwise 
would be a denial of the law of causation, for there would be mani- 
fested in the effect something which does not exist in the cause—the 
supper and its physiological consequences. There must be a right 
interpretation of dreams; but the language of dreams is symbolic 
and the trouble about the interpretation of anything symbolic is that 
it is so easy for every one to give it an interpretation in accordance 
with his own preconceived theory. The result is that at the present 
time you may take a dream to half a dozen analysts and receive six 
different and often contradictory interpretations—to one the sym- 
bols are sexual, to another they are images of the primitive uncon- 
scious, to another they are compensatory, to one they are teleological, 
to another they are reminiscent, whilst to another they serve the func- 
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tion of preparing for life. As long as this is the case, the method 
cannot be regarded as scientifically sound. I am quite aware that 
each authority claims to interpret the dream solely from the associa- 
tions given by the patient. But in the first place, the interpretation 
is something more than the association given. As you may give half 
a dozen matches to several men and each will make an entirely differ- 
ent pattern, so the interpretation of your dream depends less on the 
association given than on the meaning which the analyst provides. 
In the second place, the associations themselves are usually suggested, 
perhaps unconsciously, by the analyst, from whom the patient gets 
to know what is expected of him. If I go to a Freudian, I cannot 
but be influenced by what I know is expected of me. Sex symbols 
would undoubtedly be the first to suggest themselves to my mind. 
If to a Jungian, my associations would be mythical and primordial 
images. It is no wonder that the adherents of each school are firmly 
convinced of the truth of their own interpretation, for in the nature 
of things they receive the association they expect. When I myself, 
as analyst, changed my theory of dream interpretation, I found that 
my patients followed suit with their associations. 

‘‘The absurdity grows still greater when the analyst carries about 
in his mind a little pocketbook of symbols with the meaning in the 
opposite column. In these days one has only to be armed with a 
tabloid equipment of this kind to call oneself a psychologist, and to 
feel extraordinarily wise when a lady at a dinner party says that 
she dreamed of poking the fire.’’ 

Dr. Hadfield is apparently one of the steadily increasing number 
of men who, having become interested in the problems of abnormal 
psychology through psychoanalysis, are now seeking a firmer founda- 
tion on which to build, and more trustworthy tools to work with than 
those which psychoanalysis provides. His book, written in clear, 
simple English, is evidently the expression of an honest effort to 
grapple with the problems of mental disease that are here discussed, 
and should prove of interest even to those who differ widely from 


him in their views. Mitton A. Harrinerton. 
New York City. 


SYPHiuis or THE InNocentT. By Harry C. Solomon, M.D., and Maida 
Herman Solomon. Washington: Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board, 1922. 239 p. 


Syphilis of the Innocent is ‘‘a study of the social effects of syphilis 
on the family and the community’’. Its five chapters are entitled 
respectively The Individual, The Mate, The Child, The Family, and 
The Community. 
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The first discusses the general course of the disease in an individual 
and a few of the main facts concerning its diagnosis; the second 
takes up the method and frequency of transmission of syphilis to the 
mate and some of the effects of the disease in the mate; and the third 
the method of transmission of syphilis to the child, the incidence of 
syphilis in children, the effects of the disease upon children, and its 
diagnosis, treatment, and prognosis in children. The fourth chapter 
gives many statistical data concerning the effect of syphilis on the 
family, and emphasizes the importance of considering syphilis as a 
familial disease. Syphilis and marriage are further discussed from 
the medical, social, and legal viewpoints. The chapter on the com- 
munity deals with the contagiousness of syphilis and its transmission 
by other than sexual means. Other community problems also are 
discussed. 

The book as a whole is an excellent discussion of syphilis and par- 
ticularly of its social effects. Many of the statements are based upon 
original observations of the authors. Connecting and corroborating 
data are compiled from numerous sources, and the whole is completed 
by facts of common medical knowledge. Apparently the book was 
written for non-medical readers, though the medical part of the story 
of syphilis suffers not at all by this fact. Most of the opinions 
expressed conform to the best opinion of those working in the field. 
The illustrative cases interspersed throughout the book should be 
quite helpful in making clear the various points discussed. 

The sections that deal with the symptoms and diagnosis of syphilis 
are somewhat sketchy, but this is as it should be in a book of this type. 
The effects in the individual are considered chiefly as they affect the 
relations of the individual to the family and to the community. 
Aside from an increased infant mortality, the seriousness of syphilis 
in the child is dependent chiefly upon involvement of the nervous 
system and the effects of such involvement. This phase of the disease 
is more fully discussed. 

The placing of a too detailed account of the clinical picture of 
syphilis in the hands of laymen is not without disadvantages. The 
authors of the book under review are conscious of this, as the follow- 
ing passage shows: ‘‘The layman who knows a few of the common 
stigmata of syphilis is only too apt to confuse them with similar non- 
syphilitic difficulties. All skin lesions are not syphilitic. Most 
youths with rashes on their faces are not suffering from syphilis, but 
from acne. . . . Many people think rachitic children or those 
with decayed teeth are syphilitic. It is an injustice for a layman to 
make a diagnosis on such evidence.’’ 

A discussion of the type represented by this book necessitates con- 
siderable statistical presentation. The difficulties of handling statis- 
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ties on syphilis are great. There is always a danger that facts found 
in the particular group studied may be applied to groups in which 
they are inapplicable. These difficulties are appreciated by the 
authors, who have been quite critical. Though the reviewer is inclined 
to disagree with a few of their deductions, the points of difference 
are of no great significance and do not alter the general impression 
conveyed. 

Probably no one could write a concise account of syphilis without 
making some statements that would be open to criticism. Our knowl- 
edge of all the various phases of this disease is as yet inexact, and 
the gaps are too likely to be filled in by conjecture. A critical read- 
ing of the present book discloses very few statements to which such 
exception could be taken. The reviewer, however, would question 
one omission of some social importance: the possibility that the 
spirochete of syphilis may be transmitted from husband to wife by 
way of the semen is not mentioned. The authors’ view seems to be 
that an open lesion is necessary for transmission. There exists a fair 
amount of evidence that seminal transmission is possible, and it seems 
probable that it is of rather.frequent occurrence. The fact that a 
man may thus transmit the disease when elinically he seems to be in 
an entirely latent state would seem of more than academic interest. 

While general agreement exists as to the major facts in the trans- 
mission of syphilis from the mother to the fetus, some confusion in 
terminology also exists. In discussing ‘‘inherited’’ and ‘‘congenital’’ 
syphilis, the authors restrict the use of the term ‘‘inherited’’ to those 
cases that show degenerative changes as a result of the effect of 
parental infection on the germ plasm, but that are not actually 
infected. When the child is infected, the authors object to the term 
‘‘inherited’’ or ‘‘hereditary’’ syphilis because it implies too much. 
They prefer the term ‘‘congenital’’. Granting that syphilis in the 
parent may be a cause of stigmata in the child when the child is not 
itself infected, the condition in the child is not syphilis and should 
not be so designated. When the child is infected, the term congenital 
does not imply that the parent is the source of the infection. We 
speak of property as inherited without reference to Mendelian char- 
acteristics; why not of syphilis? If one cannot bring oneself to use 
the term ‘‘hereditary’’, the term ‘‘second-generation syphilis’ is 
surely to be preferred to ‘‘congenital’’. 

The book should serve a very useful purpose, particularly in the 
hands of non-medical people who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the social aspects of syphilis. 

P. C. JEANS. 
Washington University School of Medicine. 
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An InTROpUCTION TO THE PsycHOLOGICAL ProsieMs or Inpustry. By 
Frank Watts. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. 
240 p. 

Here we have a book that is full of the stuff of science and human 
understanding. In contrast with the many half-baked, superficial 
best sellers on practical psychology, the author has given us a solid 
piece of work, in which the results of experiments tried in industry 
are described with scientific exactitude in a style that makes them 
readily understandable by one who may not be at all familiar with 
psychological literature. The reader is made to feel that there is 
something real and significant in the growing science of industrial 
psychology, and is given an idea of the réle that it is destined to 
play in helping to straighten out the present maladjustments in the 
industrial world. But the author does not make great claims; he 
warns us to ‘‘remember that we have hardly yet entered the epoch of 
experiment’’ in psychology. 

In the first chapter, the author presents the ‘‘ psychological point 
of view’’. A short quotation will show what this point of view is in 
regard to industrial problems. ‘‘It is not his [the psychologist’s] 
business as a scientist to take sides either with the employer against 
the workman or with the workman against the employer. But bad 
workmen, bad employers, and bad methods will interest him as much 
as good workmen, good employers, and good methods. In considering 
the relation to human efficiency of monotony and variety of occupa- 
tion, of the speed and noise of machinery, of piece work, day work, 
and overtime, of fatigue and rest, of irritation or good will, or of 
the other manifold factors affecting the worker which demand his 
attention, his aim, then, must be scientific: to collect the facts, to 
arrange them, and to attempt to explain them.’’ 

The author then proceeds to study ‘‘the direct effects of labor on 
the worker viewed as an individual apart from his social setting’’. 

The first problem which he attacks is that of industrial fatigue and 
inefficiency. He reviews the work of others in this field and gathers 
together the results of experiments on fatigue that have been tried 
out in laboratories and in industry. The work of F. W. Taylor in 
introducing the ‘‘rest-pause’’ system is cited, with its spectacular 
result of increasing the loading of pig iron from a maximum of 
twelve and one-half tons a day to forty-seven tons without increasing 
fatigue; also the fact that decreasing the work day from fifty-eight 
to forty-one hours a week in a certain British factory during the war 
brought about an increased production of 22 per cent. The effects of 
temperature, noise, and other conditions affecting efficiency are dis- 
cussed and illustrated by citations of experimental results. 
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Mental fatigue, too, is discussed as an important factor in decreased 
efficiency. The author anticipates the arguments of those who would 
claim that there is no such thing, and is explicit in his description 
of what he means by ‘‘mental fatigue’’—it is a defect in the will to 
initiate work. This does not mean that the organism is incapable of 
further work, but the creative desire is gone. The stimulation of the 
worker’s interest in the job is the really big problem now for industry. 
Systems of profit sharing and bonus have been tried in order to elicit 
the kind of interest that the craftman used to give to his work, but 
so far the results have not been satisfactory. Much has been done 
in the way of educating the worker to take precautions and avoid 
accident, but there are still a large number of accidents that can be 
traced to lack of interest on the part of the workman, and no amount 
of startling pictures of accidents will eliminate this fertile source. 

Having discussed the effect of fatigue, the author next proceeds to 
summarize some of the methods that have been worked out for 
eliminating fatigue. He describes in detail Gilbreth’s motion study. 
This has of course been described elsewhere, but Mr. Watts goes on 
to analyze the effect of motion study on the worker, an aspect that 
has frequently been overlooked. It is indeed very simple to find the 
quickest and easiest way to do a job with the fewest possible move- 
ments, but the human element cannot so easily be adjusted to the new 
method. ‘‘It would seem’’, Watts says, ‘‘that unless the physical and 
mental structure of individuals were exactly the same in all respects, 
each standard must be relative, and therefore subject to deviations 
and modifications to suit the peculiarities of the worker who uses 
them. . . . It has been said that motion study is no affair of 
the psychologist. But to teach motion study without any attempt to 
discover how the thing feels to the worker ‘from the inside’ is to 
eourt failure.’’ 

Another cause for industrial inefficiency is the fact that there has 
been no real science of finding the proper man for the job or the 
proper job for the man. Only within the last few years has the study 
of vocational selection taken on objective methods and attempted to 
analyze on the one hand individual aptitudes and ways of discover- 
ing them and, on the other hand, the specific requisites of various 
jobs. The author discusses instincts and instinctive types, protecting 
himself by the sentence, ‘‘Let the whole of this section be regarded 
as highly speculative, as indeed it is.’’ But however speculative his 
list of instincts and grouping together of occupations according to 

instinctive types may be, his general conclusions are sound. ‘‘It 
would seem, then,’’ he says, ‘‘that the first thing to be done in choos- 
ing workers for particular pursuits is to determine whether their in- 
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stinctive type is the right one for the task. It would be folly to place 
the man with strong gregarious tendencies in a lighthouse or advise 
him to go farming in a new colony; just as it would be folly to advise 
a girl with a strong motherly instinct to give up her life to mathe- 
matics, or the roving type of man to settle down into a very remote 
country village.’’ 

The level of intelligence is also important in vocational selection. 
Here, again, we are still in the experimental stage. The author dis- 
cusses the construction of tests and briefly summarizes the methods 
of standardization. He concludes this part of the discussion with 
the statement: ‘‘ We believe experience will point to the advisability 
of each industry developing its own types of intelligence test.’’ It 
is interesting to note in this connection that at the recent meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, the advisability of adapting 
intelligence tests to the particular industry in which they were to be 
used, utilizing material to be met with in that industry, was strongly 
urged. 

Chapter V is devoted to the subject of scientific management and 
labor. Up to the present time, the author believes, scientific manage- 
ment has been ‘‘neither sound science nor good management’’. He 
discusses at some length the Taylor system, showing its original aims 
and later developments and pointing out its fallacies and dangers. 
The great mistake of so-called scientific management has been to take 
away the possibility of initiative on the part of the worker. Taylor 
believed that all the brains should be concentrated in the offices. 
There the exact methods for doing each job should be thought out, 
the routing planned, and all the worker needs to do is to follow 
directions. . 

The effect of work that involves constant repetition and the divorce 
of interest from the job as such have had great influence in creating 
industrial unrest. The thwarting of fundamental instincts of self- 
expression, workmanship, and construction result in the antagonism 
of labor. The importance of instinctive tendencies and their direct 
action in creating certain attitudes of mind have been overlooked. 
‘*This judgment will perhaps appear harsh, but it may well be that 
the continuance of our civilization in the days of difficulty before us 
will depend upon a subtle acquaintance with and intimate understand- 
ing of the moods and resentments and aspirations of labor, all of 
which are instinctively rather than rationally determined, and, when 
destructive in their tendencies, upon a masterly and sagacious an- 
ticipation by management of their more impulsive forms of expres- 
sion.’’ 

In the last part of the book the author has cleverly worked in many 
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of the current psychological principles in explaining the reactions of 
labor. He analyzes the labor union, showing why it takes the attitude 
it does toward big business. He examines also various of the proposed 
panaceas for industrial unrest, analyzes the psychological factors in- 
volved, and shows why they are inadequate—state socialism, profit 
sharing, and others. But he does not leave one with a pessimistic 
outlook. Of all the schemes so far proposed for the alleviation of 
labor troubles, he selects two as most nearly meeting the demands of 
human nature and offering expression for the strong instinctive 
drives. These two are guild socialism and the Whitley Council plan. 
In both of these systems, labor has an intimate relationship with and 
some control of its own production, so that interest and sense of re- 
sponsibility are stimulated. Desires for independence, self-expres- 
sion, and power all have a chance to assert themselves in a co-partner- 
ship with the state in the management of the industry and the control 
of hours, wages, and the like. The reinstating of the system of ap- 
prenticeship, of the opportunity for promotion and for pride in the 
attainment of skill, will take care of some of the instincts that are 
thwarted under the present system. 

He closes in this optimistic vein: - ‘‘The present vibrates with hope. 
Almost daily we hear of the new spirit in industry, not yet fully 
incarnate, it is true, yet vigorously alive, nevertheless. . . . To 
insure the consummation of our ideal hope, the scientific management 
about which we have heard so much in the last decade must be made 
scientific in the fullest sense, so that it will embrace a sound knowl- 
edge, not only of the machinery of production and distribution, but 
also of the best methods of organizing beneficently the natural im- 
pulses and energies of the workers, and of the most effective means, 
too, of stimulating and withal satisfying the deepest needs of us all.’’ 

The value of this book lies not in its originality—there is nothing 
really new in it—but in the fact that the author has gathered facts 
together from many sources and presented them in an interesting 
and convincing way. It is a book that should be of great interest to 
economists and political scientists, and could be read with profit by 
any one interested in our present-day social and economic problems. 

Sapre Myers SHELLOW. 

Smith College School for Social Work. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SociaL Science. By Charles A. Ellwood. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 220 p. 
Christianity and Social Science is composed of lectures recently 
delivered at the Yale Divinity School. It forms a sequel to Profes- 
sor Ellwood’s The Reconstruction of Religion and is for the most part 
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an elaboration or development of certain ideas contained in the earlier 
book. The sympathetic reader will find it both interesting and 
stimulating. 

The general thesis of the book appears in the following statement: 
‘*Religion must enlist the scientific spirit and employ scientifically 
tested knowledge of human life if it is successfully to accomplish its 
work.’’ Science is the effort to understand. It is the devotion to 
truth. Religion is devotion to the higher values of life. Since re 
ligion attempts to create a better human world, it must seek the aid 
of the social sciences, for the forces that shape human life are mainly 
social in nature. Mere science is not enough to reform the world, for 
man is emotional as well as knowing. Science has discovered no sub- 
stitute for religion as a motive for social idealism. Human nature is 
largely a social product; human institutions are plastic. Social 
science reinforces ethical religion in that it inspires confidence in 
the possibility of reconstructing human nature and human social 
life. Stress must be placed upon codperation. Exploitation, the chief 
eause of social ills, must be eradicated. The desire to contribute 
must replace the craving for possession. This change can be brought 
about by a universal, inclusive love. The final work of educating the 
emotions so that they shall support social idealism must be the work 
of religion. More heroic leadership is needed in the church. Unless 
the spirit of martyrdom shown by the early church can be revived, 
the church cannot capture the moral imagination of mankind. 

One who is in sympathy with Professor Ellwood’s effort to lead 
religious thinking to make better use of social science is likely, never- 
theless, to feel the force of obstacles that endanger the author’s pro- 
gram. There are, for example, various conceptions of religion even 
in our modern world. They all have in common an appeal to the 
emotional nature of man. They do not all, however, stress social 
idealism. Some are born of man’s desire to escape the practical tests 
of ethical conduct and are therefore primarily a refuge from life. 
Such a religion can contribute little to social welfare. It may, how- 
ever, grip the emotions and enlist them in maintaining values that 
eaptivate the imagination, even if sterile from a social viewpoint. It 
is clear, therefore, that only a certain type of religion can be ex- 
pected to advance the socializing process. 

Religion, if it is to join forces with science in practical social ser- 
vice, must first of all have an understanding, sympathetic attitude 
toward all science. It cannot safely attempt merely to use the material 
of one division of science. The scientific spirit is one. Results that 
show in human conduct in the social realm may be traced to an origin 
in some other field of science. The need of modern religion is not 
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primarily to learn how to use the resources of the social sciences. Its 
real task is to arrive at the right attitude toward all science. Unless 
it is willing to trust science in general it cannot whole-heartedly, 
without reservations, attempt to employ in its practical work the 
spirit and material of the social sciences, In other words, it cannot 
be at all scientific in spirit unless it looks upon all science as its ally. 

Suppose religion were at present willing to commit itself to the 
teaching of sociology. How much would it gain? Religion already 
has a statement of a social goal that cannot be improved upon in the 
kind of life that Jesus lived. Sociology cannot add much unless it 
can give specific, scientific insight into the process of social control 
that will move man toward that better kind of life. Unfortunately 
for sociology, information that has been drawn from human experi- 
ence and that can be made to minister to concrete problems of human 
behavior is- largely lacking in the science and in its place are gen- 
eralized, subjective dogmas of little value in dealing with the practical 
tasks of social adjustment. 

What the churches need is some understanding of the science of 
conduct and an appreciation of its ethical and social usefulness. The 
Emmanuel movement is an impressive illustration of the fruitfulness 
of an alliance of religion and a working knowledge of human behavior. 
Mental hygiene—it is unfortunate in having a designation that hides 
its wider interest—has made a beginning in the science of conduct 
and can furnish to religion and to sociology what they both need if 
they are to assume, in accordance with their opportunity, the whole- 
some guidance of human nature now so severely menaced by a lack 
of understanding of the mechanisms of its own conduct. Until so- 
ciology makes greater use of this material in its interpretation of 
group life, it has little to offer religion that will help in the problem 
of socializing man. 

Ernest R. Groves. 
Boston Uniwersity. 


Ancer: Irs Reuicious anp Mora Sienmricance. By George Mal- 
colm Stratton. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
277 p. 

The last half-century has witnessed an increasing interest in the 
study of emotions, and this has led to an amazing collection of facts 
and speculations concerning them and to a salutary realization that 
we are but little past the threshold of the problem. Professor Stratton 
sketches rapidly the work of Darwin, James, Cannon, and the psy- 
chopathologists, and then presents a consideration of a particular 
emotion, anger. Such a work is well worth while, especially when, 
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as in the case of this author, who is professor of psychology in the 
University of California, a perspective on other emotions and other 
factors is not lost. 

Anger is regarded as a higher biological development and ‘‘as some- 
thing added to struggle’’. After discussing the utility of anger with- 
out and within the state and the family, the author turns to the 
individual and finds in self-anger an explanation for that mental 
dissociation called conscience. Love, normally, ranges away from 
the individual, while ‘‘anger against others is the schoolmaster that 
brings us to anger against ourselves, only to lead us back with a more 
sensitive indignation again outward’’. (Page 55.) Love and self- 
interest are primary and may be of themselves creative; anger is 
supporting and is non-specific in origin. 

Professor Stratton believes that religion offers the greatest help 
in dealing with an agent with such potentialities for good or evil as 
anger. There has been no uniformity in the way in which the great 
religions have faced the anger dilemma. The author has grouped 
them on this point as follows: ‘‘the irate and martial religions: 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam’’; ‘‘the unangry religions: Taoism, 
Vishnuism, Buddhism, Jainism’’; ‘‘the religions of anger-supported 
love: Confucianism, Christianity’’. ‘‘The Jew, the Arab, the Persian 
saw a God whose heart is for contention, driving his true subjects to 
wrath and fierce strife. In the group of faiths farther to the East— 
Taoism, Vishnuism, Jainism, Buddhism—such a thought is far away; 
instead of anger and conflict, they study tranquillity undisturbed by 
hatred or by love. Finally, in a strange meeting of extremes, the 
great religions that have prevailed in China and in Europe, together 
with America, agree against both these attitudes; they favor both 
anger and good will, the one as servant, the other as the master pas- 
sion directed to all men and flowing eternally to and from God.”’ 
(Pages 134, 135.) 

In religion is seen ‘‘the extension of society’s bounds to include 
those who are not the readily visible and normal members of a human 
association, friendly and hostile, and . . . the continuation and 
specialized development, toward the beings in this farther realm, of 
the responses inner and outer which are at home in the visible asso- 
ciation of men’’. (Page 192.) The origin of religion is thus not to be 
found in a ‘‘special religious faculty’’, but ‘‘in the innate and 
acquired inner attitude and expressed action of men toward members 
of their normal society’’. (Page 197.) All the mental activities must 
be considered, and of greatest, but not of exclusive significance, are the 
emotions. Among these last, anger plays an important part; also its 
projection may be a source of fear of the god. Its réle, however, 
must be rather limited; this is further emphasized by its transience 
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when contrasted with its chief competitors for place in religion—love 
and fear. Toa related emotion, jealousy, which may be characterized 
by a large component of anger, is ascribed in part the development of 
monotheism, particularly among the Jews. 

The concluding part of the book deals with the more practical 
aspects—the abuses and uses—of anger, and Professor Stratton 
becomes prophet and guide. He offers fifteen rules in this connection 
and, while not forgetting the personal nature of anger, points out 
greed, commercialism, and war as targets for attack. 

Despite the impression of a courteously conducted tour, the author 
usually remains on an impersonal level, and when he does descend, he 
takes one gently by the ear rather than by the hand. He has more 
in common with Lecky than with Montaigne. There is a tendency to 
stateliness of style that is amply atoned for by a flair for neat phrase- 
ology. The book has been developed from a series of lectures on the 
subject delivered at the Yale Divinity School, but it lends itself to the 
lay reader as well. Professor Stratton writes with wide learning and 
has many wise things to say. His chapter summaries are admirable. 


Roscor W. HALL. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


THe Conquest or Nerves. By J. W. Courtney, M.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1923. 209 p. 

This book was originally printed in 1911 and has been reprinted 
many times. There have been no alterations in the text. 

It is a small book, written for the layman, and is simple and unpre- 
tentious. 

The first eighty-three pages are devoted largely to discussions of 
Christian Science, the Emmanuel Movement, New Thought, and 
charlatanry, the latter including nostrums, osteopathy, and spiritual- 
istic healing. 

The next seventy-three pages deal with causes, bodily symptoms, 
and the mental and emotional aspects of functional nervous disorder. 
There remain only forty-seven pages to be devoted to the actual 
**eonquest of nerves’’, of which twenty-two are devoted to physical 
treatment and twenty-five to psychotherapy. 

The reason assigned by the author for the disproportionately long 
discussions of Christian Science et al. is to demonstrate the ‘‘star 
role played by self in all cures attributed to such methods’’. Inci- 
dentally, the methods themselves are subjected to considerable 
adverse criticism and ridicule. 

Under etiology, the author touches upon heredity; environment; 
early training; disturbances in the sexual sphere, including masturba- 
tion; dietetic and hygienic indiscretions; ennui and worry. In his 
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discussion of bodily and mental symptoms he gives a vivid account 
of the procession of symptoms that fill the psychoneurotic patient 
with dread and anxiety, due to his lack of understanding of their 
cause and meaning, and drive him to seek vainly for help from physi- 
cian after physician until he is filled with distrust and firmly believes 
that he is succumbing to some strange, insidious malady which no one 
understands. The picture is purposely overdrawn in order to include, 
if possible, every important symptom of every psychoneurotic reader. 
The author’s advice as to physical treatment consists of simple, but 
sound and important recommendations relating to diet, hygiene, 
exercise, and sleep. 

The chapter on psychotherapy emphasizes the importance of the 
elimination of fear by a true valuation of the importance of symp- 
toms; commends religious faith as an excellent adjuvant; adds to 
the armamentarium occupational therapy, hobbies, well-selected read- 
ing, lively interest in dress and personal appearance, and indulgence 
in normal social activity; and gives in some detail advice intended to 
aid the sufferer in securing longed-for sleep. 

The book is in no way objectional and may be safely recommended 
to the psychoneurotic. While it falls far short of its title, and while 
the author is sometimes too dogmatic in his statements, its reeommen- 
dations are entirely compatible with those of the conscientious physi- 
cian, and although it was not written for or intended for him, the 
average general practitioner will find much food for thought between 
its small covers. The successive waves of Christian Science, osteopa- 
thy, and the numerous other cults that have swept over the country 
have owed their being largely to their successes with psychoneurotics, 
and to lack of full understanding in regard to functional nervous 
disorders on the part of the family physician. 

E.mer V. Erman. 

Pennsylvania Hospital. 


A Brsuiograpry or Eveenics. By Samuel J. Holmes, Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Zoology, Vol. 25.) Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1924. 514 p. 

The list of references collected by Dr. Holmes in the preparation 
of his book The Trend of the Race formed the nucleus of this bibliog- 
raphy. Dr. Holmes was impelled to the arduous labor of preparing 
it for publication, he states in his introduction, by his sense of the 
need for such compilations of material in this particular field. The 
literature on the subject of human biological evolution is scattered 
through a vast number of books and magazines in various languages 
and on a great variety of topics; many facts have been recorded, but 
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little has been done in the way of correlating them, and their signifi- 
cance in relation to the subject as a whole has been largely unappre- 
ciated even by their recorders. The organization and classification 
of this nebulous body of knowledge represents a step in the direction 
of placing the study of human evolution upon a more scientific basis. 
As a contribution to that end, even ‘‘the peasant labor of the bibliog- 
rapher’’, as Dr. Holmes modestly puts it, is of value. 

Dr. Holmes has divided his material into thirty-one main sections, 
each prefaced by a few explanatory remarks, with references to other 
bibliographies in the same field. There is a short list of books on 
heredity and evolution and a long one of publications of a general 
character on eugenics. These are followed by sections on genealogy; 
the problem of degeneracy; the alleged increase of insanity; notori- 
ous families; the heredity of human traits; the heredity of human 
defect (including subsections on the inheritance of feeblemindedness, 
epilepsy, insanity, deafness, and the hereditary factor in tubercu- 
losis); alcohol and lead poisoning in relation to heredity; the racial 
influence of venereal disease; the hereditary factor in crime; the 
hereditary factor in delinquency, prostitution, pauperism, and 
vagrancy; the inheritance of mental ability; the alleged relation of 
genius to insanity and other abnormalities; race; the birth rate; Neo- 
Mathusianism—birth control; natural selection in man; the selective 
effect of infant mortality; the selective influence of war; sexual 
selection in man; urban selection and the influence of industrial 
development on racial heredity; the racial influence of religion; 
immigration and emigration as related to racial changes; consan- 
guinity; racé mixture and the intermarriage of different stocks; the 
determination of sex; the sex ratio; the influence of the age of 
parents on offspring; the influence of order of birth in offspring; 
and negative eugenics (sterilization, segregation, and so forth). 

Dr. Holmes forestalls criticism by frankly admitting that it would 
be impossible for a single individual to make a bibliography of such 
scope entirely complete or to pass judgment upon all the material 
listed, so that doubtless many contributions of value were omitted and 
some others of no particular significance included. He will probably 
be questioned on the latter score rather than on the former; one feels 
that the list would have been improved by the exclusion of such 
books as Alexander’s Man’s Supreme Inheritance, for example. But 
whatever disagreement there may be with Mr. Holmes’ selection on 
minor points, there can be no question that he has performed a real 
service to students of eugenics in bringing together and classifying 
this great mass of references to material on so many different phases 
of the subject. Marearet H. WaGENHALS. 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
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A Course IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By Ordway Tead. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1923. 257 p. 

In this book, which was originally prepared as a guide for a home- 
study course in personnel administration offered by Columbia Uni- 
versity, Tead has placed on the market a useful syllabus based upon 
his own and Professor Metealf’s excellent work, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, supplemented by additional remarks by the author and a 
well-selected list of reference readings. 

Readings for almost every lesson are prescribed for the student in 
the following books: Personnel Administration, by Tead and Metcalf; 
Employment Management, by Daniel Bloomfield; Industrial Govern- 
ment, by J. R. Commons, and the appendix to the present volume, in 
which are found about one hundred pages of selected readings repro- 
duced from less accessible sources. Optional readings for each lesson 
are distributed throughout seventy references. The forty lessons deal 
with a wide variety of problems, such as the following: psychological 
background, forms and records, staff and equipment, sources of labor 
supply, selection tests, safety programs, fatigue, job analysis, labor 
turnover, training, transfer and promotion, arousing interest, work- 
ing hours, wages, profit sharing, shop committees, and collective bar- 
gaining. Each lesson is accompanied by a page or more of remarks 
by the author, amplifying the subject readings, and by a list of ques- 
tions for papers and discussion. More complete discussion is offered 
upon a number of important phases of the subject not treated 
elsewhere. 

The point of view of the writer is immensely broad and practical. 
He considers that personnel administration is not alone a problem of 
industry. Its underlying principles can and should be applied in 
city school administrations and state insane hospitals, no less than in 
banks, insurance companies, mines, schools, stores, and factories. 
The course, however, deals primarily with the industrial application. 
To win loyalty to ‘‘industrial enterprise’’ is offered as the function 
of personnel administration. But in promoting this purpose, execu- 
tives must realize that on basic problems, such as the length of the 
working week, wage rates, and the like, the possibility of a complete 
identification of interest between management and labor is remote. 
The personnel executive cannot remove the conflict of interests that 
exists between the company as buyer and the employee as seller. 
What can be attained, however, is more or less agreement on the part 
of all concerned upon the common working purpose of a given cor- 
poration, and in the light of this common purpose, adjustment of 
interests is greatly facilitated. 

The personnel point of view is characterized as ‘‘the liberal, scien- 
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tific, humane, dynamic point of view’’. Personnel administration is 
defined as ‘‘the planning, supervision, direction, and codrdination of 
those activities of an organization which contribute directly to assur- 
ing the functioning of that organization with the minimum of human 
effort and friction, with an animating spirit of codperation, and with 
proper regard for the genuine well-being of all members of the organ- 
ization’’. (Page 7.) Under this definition the personnel department 
is made a staff department of the management, charged with the 
administering of the work falling in its field. ‘‘The testimony of 
many firms is to-day available that personnel work pays when it is 
intelligently adapted to the needs of the individual concern.’’ 

The character of the syllabus makes it a valuable outline for a 
practical course in personnel administration. The drawback to its 
use for academic purposes is its cost ($3.00), which, added to that 
of the three texts, makes a prohibitive tax upon the student. Used 
as an instructor’s outline, the book will be found an inestimable 
labor-saving device. 

As the earlier work of the author and his associate was limited from 
the psychological and experimental approach, this eourse also appears 
limited. But there is little doubt in the reviewer’s mind that this 
syllabus contains the most comprehensive statement of generalized 


information available, and that it outlines a course in personnel 
administration suited to the personnel worker in most positions. It 
has, however, its limitations for the student of personnel problems, 


particularly the research man, and significantly in the field of 
selection. 


Doveuas FRYER. 
University of Utah. 


Cuaneine Human Nature. By Harold Rowntree. Boston: The 
Stratford Company, 1923. 139 p. 


In this book of 139 pages, with a foreword by Perey Stickney Grant, 
the author gives us a complete clinical presentation of what he con- 
siders the great malady from which the world is suffering to-day— 
“*the desire for acquisition’’, or ‘‘the effort to obtain without render- 
ing adequate service to the community for what is received’’. 

In the first and second chapters, entitled The Evolution of Habits 
and Civilization’s Psychic Complex, we have the etiology and pathol- 
ogy of this disease entity portrayed in the restatement of many 
honorable critical judgments which have been made from time to time 
on the march of civilization. Behavior, individual and collective, is 
always in process of evolution, the trend of its manifestations 
being determined by the heritage of the past and the creative force of 
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the present. Complexity of desires and the conflict of emotions pre- 
vent man from developing his capacities. If he cannot manage these 
Arabian steeds himself, society should help him as soon as possible 
by ‘‘readjusting and rearranging the compensations for conduct so 
that service shall be profitable and disservice unprofitable’. Unfor- 
tunately, society is so constituted that it gives ‘‘all the best things in 
life, not to those who produce the most, but to those who can grab 
the most’’. This social premium on grabbing, plus a certain consti- 
tutional delinquency in controlling desires, is slowly, but surely 
resulting in a world plague-stricken by ‘‘the crime of acquisition’’. 
But the treatment is at hand in ‘‘the law of compensation’’: ‘‘We 
must make it unprofitable to do wrong and profitable to do right.’’ 
Then ‘‘human nature will begin to change the moment it learns that 
its present attributes are not profitable’’. 

The working out of practical arrangements connected with such 
therapeutic reconstruction will be inevitably hampered by the pres- 
ence of two social elements which ‘‘keep the main body of mankind 
polluted’’. They are ‘‘the dregs’’ and ‘‘the seum’’. ‘‘The dregs’’ 
are the ‘‘subnormal—mentally, physically, and morally’’. ‘‘The 
scum’’ are individuals floating stagnantly upon the surface of human- 
ity. They are ‘‘gold-digging profiteers, speculators, gamblers’’, and 
landed aristocracy who have grabbed successfully, by virtue either of 
inheritance or ‘‘special privilege’. ‘‘The scum’’ does not want its 
human nature changed; ‘‘the dregs’’ is constitutionally incapable of 
appreciating any necessity for reéducation along this line. There- 
fore, dregs and scum must be eliminated as sources of infection to 
mankind. 

With characteristic felicity in theoretical resource, the author out- 

lines a plan by which society can rid itself of dregs: ‘‘ All children 
that are defective, or are morons, will be sent to segregated communi- 
ties where their freedom will be curtailed. All people of the class 
that are imprisoned for breaking the law will be sent there. 
The segregated districts would take the place of gaols, penitentiaries, 
hospitals, insane asylums, orphan asylums, homes for the aged, alms- 
houses, homes for incurables, ete. In these districts as large a free- 
dom will be permitted as is consonant with their subnormal 
condition. . . . No propagation of life within any segregated 
district will be permitted. The birth rate will be zero. Each coming 
generation can be abundantly produced by the normal people in the 
outside world.’’ 

With ‘‘the dregs’’ thus eliminated, the author turns his attention 
to the removal of ‘‘the scum’’. This he would do by such a regulation 
of the income tax ‘‘that income derived from services beneficial to the 
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public, rendered by the recipient, would be taxed as lightly as pos- 
sible, and that income acquired—but not earned by useful public 
service—would be taxed so heavily that it would be more profitable 
to devote individual energies to composite interests’’. 

In reading the pages of this book, one is continually asking oneself 
how seriously the writer intends that his reflections should be taken. 
That human nature in the form of appetites, cravings, satisfactions, 
standards of achievement, ideals, and the like, has changed since man 
evolved from the past, that it is even now in process of further change, 
and will continue to change in the future, seem truths fairly well 
accepted by most reasonable people. It is true also that the evolved 
product is not what we have been led to believe will be characteristic 
of the millenium. The medical survey of Mr. Rowntree is not at all 
eonvineing as to the discovery of any new disease form from which 
the world is-suffering. Moreover, the simplicity and concreteness of 
his directions for improving human society are a bit startling, even to 
a generation inured to unique panaceas. From a constructive stand- 
point, the book contributes little of practical value in meeting daily 
problems of human distress that press for action. 

EstHer Lorine RicHarps. 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic. 


Appiiep PsycuoLtoey. By Bernard C. Ewer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1923. 480 p. 

Until recent months the daily life of a psychologist contained a 
vexatious and never completely solved problem—the problem, namely, 
of answering in an adequate way the questioner who wished to be 
directed to one or two single books from which he could obtain a 
comprehensive view of the contribution that psychology had to offer 
toward practical affairs. Among the publications that have now 
appeared to fill this demand is Ewer’s Applied Psychology. 

The book does not, to be sure, cover the entire range of applied 
psychology. Its scope, however, is quite broad enough for a single 
volume. It is best indicated by a list of the main subjects considered. 
In a first section, following an introductory review of aims and 
methods, are chapters on subconsciousness, suggestion, and the meas- 
urement of intelligence. A second section, on educational problems, 
treats of fundamental factors in education, the learning process, 
intellectual efficiency, the control of emotion, and will power. A 
section on mind and health includes chapters on psychotherapy, 
methods of therapeutic suggestion, psychoanalysis, religious psycho- 
therapy, and everyday psychotherapy. In the final industrial section, 
there are chapters on vocational selection, industrial training, effi- 
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ciency of operation, social and moral factors, and advertising and 
salesmanship. 

Although treating of widely different questions, the chapters con- 
form consistently to a single general type. In no one of them are 
the results of an original investigation by the author presented, or 
the latest results of the researches of others assembled. Nowhere is 
there to be found an argument written specifically for the specialist. 
Quite on the contrary, there are numerous statements and expressions 
which the author undoubtedly knew would be disapproved by special- 
ists, but which he nevertheless employed without so much as a footnote 
of explanation for his professional friends. 

The book is quite free from journalistic artifices. No chapter or 
section begins with a bombastic promise. No sensational anecdotes or 
allusions arouse the reader’s emotions. Affirmatively, the thing which 
the author has accomplished in each chapter is a clear, terse, and 
balanced, but comprehensive statement of those aspects of his topic 
which already have a place in the general literature of the special 
field. 

Such a treatment is inevitably somewhat dogmatic. Otherwise, of 
course, no one of these fields could be covered in a chapter of moderate 
size. The kinds of evidence available for the support of different 
theories are indicated, however, and in many cases there are excellent 
illustrations from the author’s keen observations. 

Whether, in comparing the theories of any one field and reaching 
a synthetic conclusion, the judgment of the author is sound, is a 
matter on which the specialists in the field will disagree. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the sane judgment with which the chapter 
summaries are framed is an outstanding feature of the book. 

Altogether, the book represents an unusually successful combina- 
tion of common sense with psychological information. It is fitted to 
play a valuable part in making the science of psychology an effective 
social force. 


D. C. Roagsrs. 
Smith College. 


Tue Form anp FuNcTIONS oF THE CENTRAL Nervous System; AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy or Nervous Diseases. By Fred- 
erick Tilney, M.D., Ph.D., and Henry Alsop Riley, M.D., with a 
foreword by George 8. Huntingdon, Se.D., M.D. Second edi- 
tion. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1923. 1019 p. 

This book represents a great labor in research, embracing particu- 
larly the fields of comparative anatomy, embryology, and the in- 
tegration of the units of the nervous system. Certainly no other 
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attempt has ever been so thorough and comprehensive. It answers 
the great need of a textbook for medical students and for postgraduate 
courses in neurology. The early chapters deal with the evolution of 
the nervous system and its embryology, and give a clear-cut defini- 
tion of the neurone theory. In turn the spinal cord, medulla ob- 
longata, pons Varolii, cerebellum, mid-brain, interbrain, and end 
brain are generously treated. The reader must thoroughly digest 
one section before passing to the next, the text leading him on step 
by step to a fundamental knowledge of the forms and functions of 
the nervous organism. For this reason the book is not for handy 
reference, but is more particularly a student’s book. 

The numerous illustrations by photomicrographs, diagrams, and 
figures clarify the text and add much to the value of the work. Also, 
the citing of actual cases and the consideration of essential pathology 
in the various functional and anatomical syndromes emphasize and 
clinch the points discussed. A glossary and index of seventy-five 
pages complete the volume. 

The book fills a very definite need, bridging the gap between earlier ; 
anatomical studies and clinical neurology. It is interestingly written 
and clearly correlates anatomy, pathology, and physiology. It is 
orderly and systematic, and more than all else it presents neurology 
as a living rather than a library subject. Each division of the subject 
is taken up in great detail, which perhaps might be burdensome to the 
undergraduate, but for the graduate student, the physician, and the 
teacher, anything less detailed would place it in the same category 
as many other so-called textbooks, eliminating effectively its basic » 
worth. 

It easily takes rank above any other published book on a similar 
subject and the highest praise can be accorded it. 

T. H. WEISENBURG. 


———— ae = ils 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. 


THe MEASUREMENT OF Emotion. By W. Whately Smith. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1922. 184 p. 
This is a book that the many psychologists now interested in the 
quantitative study of the emotions will do very well to examine. In 
the case of the general reader, commendation must be more reserved. 
Custom has sanctioned, in the field of psychometrics at least, the use 
of rather Pickwickian titles, and one can hardly cavil at the fact that 
the book is essentially a study of the psycho-galvanic reflex and the 
association experiment. Here the author has done an exceptional 
amount of work, at a fair technical level. On the side of interpreta- 
tion, the work suggests a few criticisms on broad lines. The ‘‘reflex’’ 
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is treated very much as an objective essence of emotion itself; it is 
perhaps more common to regard it as a partial overt manifestation of 
internal processes more nearly related to the affective life. Little 
weight attaches to the consideration that emotion is a subjective 
process and that the validity of any ‘‘method of expression’’ depends 
in the first instance on how well it checks with closely considered 
introspective accounts of the emotions experienced. The data are 
treated statistically with a thoroughness unusual in this class of work; 
statistics and Jungian psychology are an unstable mixture. The not 
inconsiderable literature of the ‘‘reflex’’ is but slightly assimilated; 
there is no index, and rather more liberal recourse to the first personal 
pronoun than is usual in scientific presentations. 


F. L. WELLs. 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 


TexTsook or Nursine Procepures; Betuevugz ScHoon or Noursina. 


Compiled by Dorothy Dix Hill, R.N. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. 187 p. 


A very practical volume, this, of great value to students and 
graduates of the school in question, but useful also to nurses from 
any good school. To nurses whose work for some time has not 
demanded many technical procedures, it will prove a welcome aid 
to memory by its lists of articles needed for every form of bodily care 
or treatment. 

The cook-book style of writing selected has its advantage, as has 
also the extreme terseness of expression, though the latter sometimes 
results in lack of clearness. A word or two of explanation, especially 
of ex; ressions in only local use, would make the book more valuable 
to nurses of other schools. 

The thoughtful provision against confusion or loss, as evidenced in 
the procedure for admitting patients and the details given to insure 
finished work, may well furnish many useful hints to superintendents 
of nurses who are trying to establish a technique that will be beyond 
criticism. It is a pity that no mention is made of the special pro- 
cedures and special equipment needed in dealing with mentally dis- 
ordered persons. With the increase in psychopathic wards, more and 
more nurses will be called upon to care for mentally sick patients 


and should have all possible assistance in preparation for their impor- 
tant work. 


V. May Macpona.p. 
Child Welfare Association, Montreal, Canada. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 
District of Columbia 


On April 5 a bill was introduced in Congress to establish a board of 
public welfare for the District of Columbia. This board would sup- 
plant the board of charities, created in 1900; the board of children’s 
guardians, created in 1892; and the board of trustees of the National 
Training School for Girls, established in 1888. The new board would 
consist of nine members appointed by the district commissioners for 
six years, with overlapping terms. This board would have exclusive 
control and management of the new home and training school for 
the feebleminded, which has been located in Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland, the Gallinger Municipal Hospital, the home for the aged 
and infirm, the municipal lodging house, the hospital for tuberculosis, 
and the various penal and reformatory institutions in the district. 
The district commissioners, upon nomination of the board, would 
have the authority to appoint a director of public welfare as the chief 
executive officer of the board. 

A somewhat similar bill was introduced last year, but failed of 
enactment. 


Senate Bill 2257, which is designed to simplify the administration 
of the government’s aid to disabled ex-service men, would codify 
existing laws and provide for additional legislation. This bill supplants 
the War Risk Insurance Act, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and 
the Veterans’ Bureau Act. It is called the ‘‘ World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924’’. It gives the director of the Veterans’ Bureau authority 
to reorganize the bureau, to establish a central office in the district, 
not more than 14 regional offices, and not more than 140 sub-offices. 
Among other provisions, it changes the ‘‘ presumption period’’ from 
three to five years for neuropsychiatric disease and tuberculosis. 
That is, any ex-service man who is shown to have, within five years 
after separation from active service, a neuropsychiatric disease or an 
active tuberculous disease, developing a 10 per cent degree of dis- 
ability or more, shall be considered to have acquired this disability 
in such service or to have suffered an aggravation of a preéxisting 
neuropsychiatric or tuberculous disease in such service. 

This bill has been reported favorably by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

[627] 
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Kentucky 


A bill before the 1924 legislature extends the commitment law re- 
lating to insane and feebleminded to include persons addicted to the 
use of drugs. It allows such persons to enter the state hospitals also 
upon voluntary agreement, for a period of six months or longer if 
necessary for a cure. The patient’s written application must be 
supported by the certificates of two physicians. 


Maryland 


A bill to authorize a new state institution for feebleminded persons 
was introduced in the 1924 legislature, but failed of enactment. This 
institution, to be known as the Allendale State Training School, would 
have received feebleminded colored persons. For the purchase of 
land and construction of its buildings, provision for a bond issue of 
$100,000 was included in the bill. All feebleminded Negro children 
who need custodial care are now sent to the Crownsville State 
Hospital. 


An appropriation of $657,000 has been authorized for the four 
state hospitals for mental diseases and the institution for the feeble- 
minded, distributed as follows: Springfield State Hospital, $142,000 
for a new building to replace two wooden cottages, increasing the 
capacity of the hospital by 50; Spring Grove State Hospital, $225,000 
for a new wing to the Arthur D. Foster Clinic, to house 100 more 
patients; Eastern Shore State Hospital, $105,000 for a new adminis- 
tration building, adding 100 beds to this hospital; Crownsville State 
Hospital, $25,000 for a home for the superintendent ; Rosewood State 
Training School, $100,000 for the erection of a dormitory to house 
100 additional children; and the remaining $60,000 for equipment 
for a recently completed building at the Crownsville State Hospital 


and for extension of the water supply at the Rosewood State Training 
School. 


The 1924 legislature has made an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of mental-hygiene clinies throughout the state. Such clinics, 
to be located at Frederick, Hagerstown, Cumberland, and Cambridge, 
will be under the supervision of the board of mental hygiene. 


Massachusetts 


A measure authorizing a psychiatric examination of every con- 
victed prisoner serving a sentence of more than thirty days, except 
for non-payment of fine, and of every convicted prisoner who has 
been previously committed to any penal institution, has been enacted 
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by the 1924 legislature by an overwhelming vote. The law provides 
that keepers and masters of jails and houses of correction shall cause 
these examinations to be made and imposes a penalty for any failure 
to comply. The examination must be made by a psychiatrist ap- 
pointed by the department of mental diseases, and this department’ 
prescribes the time and manner of making the examination and the 
records to be kept. The results of these examinations and the recom- 
mendations based upon them are to be forwarded to the commissioner 
of correction. This act becomes effective September 1. 


Minnesota 


The state board of control has purchased 320 acres of land adjoin- 
ing the village of Cambridge for a colony for epilepties. This colony 
will be a separate institution, but the laws governing the operation 
of the state institution for feebleminded and epileptics at Faribault 
will apply to it. Transfer of inmates from the latter institution to 
the new colony is also authorized. 


Mississippi 
The new building for ex-service men, authorized by the 1922 legis- 


lature, has recently been opened at the East Mississippi Insane Hos- 
pital. This building, which accommodates about sixty patients, was 
erected at a cost of about $100,000. 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey Senate defeated by a narrow margin a bill to allow 
sterilization of persons ‘‘afflicted with chronic insanity or chronic 
feeblemindedness, which insanity or feeblemindedness may be trans- 
mitted to his offspring, or any habitual criminal of defective men- 
tality, which defective mentality may be transmitted to his offspring’’. 
An habitual criminal is defined in the bill as a person three times 
convicted of any crime punishable by imprisonment for one year, 
whether in this state or elsewhere. 


In 1911 New Jersey enacted a sterilization law, which was later 
declared unconstitutional. 


Chapter 237, Laws of 1924, provides for a special tax of one-half 
mill on each dollar’s valuation of real and personal property of 
municipalities, the proceeds of which are to be known as the ‘‘State 
Institution Construction Fund’’. The money thus raised is to be 
used for the acquisition of sites and for new construction and equip- 
ment at the various state institutions. About $1,000,000 is allowed 
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for a new institution for feebleminded women to be located in North 
Jersey. This institution was authorized by Chapter 126, Laws of 
1924. 


New York 

The governor has approved a measure that transfers to the state 
hospital commission the buildings at Wingdale, which were originally 
intended for a prison, but were never occupied. This institution will 
be converted into a state hospital for mental diseases and will be 
known as the Harlem Valley State Hospital. 


Another 1924 law appropriates $12,500,000, payable out of the pro- 
ceeds from the bond issue of $50,000,000 authorized by the voters of 
New York at the last state election. The first steps to be taken with 
the aid of this sum will be measures to relieve the overcrowding at 
the hospitals in the metropolitan area, New York City. Part of this 
amount will be used in reconstructing the institution at Wingdale, 
above mentioned, into a state hospital. It is proposed to construct 
additional buildings at the Creedmoor Division of the Brooklyn State 
Hospital, the Kings Park State Hospital, and the Manhattan State 
Hospital. Thirteen new buildings, to house one hundred each, will 
be erected at Letchworth Village, and a new pavilion, an infirmary 
for girls, and a custodial building for boys, will be constructed at the 
Rome State School. The Craig Colony will undergo reconstruction 
to provide for underground connections for heating and other 


purposes. 


An undesirable bill in relation to commitment of the insane has 
failed of enactment. This bill would have amended the insanity law 
so that it would have been necessary to notify the district attorney of 
the county of residence of all proceedings for the commitment of 
insane persons, and he would have had the right to demand a jury 
trial. The present insanity law amply safeguards the rights of 
alleged insane persons by allowing a jury trial upon the request of 
any relative or near friend; but usually no such request is made. 


On February 5, the governor sent a special message to the legisla- 
ture recommending the appointment of a committee to confer with 
New York representatives in Congress as to the reimbursement to the 
state for the care and maintenance of alien insane. A claim for over 
seventeen million dollars has been entered by the state, based upon an 
investigation made by the state hospital commission, at the request 
of the attorney general. This amount includes cost of maintenance 
of 31,861 alien patients cared for in the New York state hospitals 
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from 1882 to August 1, 1921, at which time the investigation was 
started. Some time ago a resolution was submitted to the present 
Congress by two of New York’s representatives, urging the adoption 
of legislation that would permit New York State to bring suit against 
the federal government for the care of alien insane patients. 


Rhode Island 


A resolution before the 1924 legislature would authorize the state 
board of education to conduct a survey of the number and condition 
of children of school age who are so handicapped, mentally or physi- 
cally, as to make their attendance at school irregular or impracticable, 
or whose progress in school is unsatisfactory. The causes would be 
inquired into and practical measures studied, with a view to providing 
for the education of such children. 


It is to be hoped that House Bill 742 will fail of enactment, 
although it has passed the house. This bill would permit a child 
fifteen years of age, who ‘‘has been examined and has been found by 
the superintendent of schools to be mentally incapable of making 
further educational progress through school attendance’’, to receive 
an employment certificate. 


South Carolina 


A bill to regulate the issue of marriage licenses, introduced in the 
1924 legislative assembly, passed the house but failed in the senate. 
This bill would require every male proposing to enter the contract of 
matrimony to file with the officer who issues marriage licenses a certifi- 
cate that he is free from venereal diseases. The certificate must have 
been made out by a reputable physician and dated within ten days of 
the date of the license. 


Virginia 
A sterilization law enacted by the 1924 legislature was approved 


March 20. The scope and purposes of the act are set forth in the 
following opening paragraphs: 


** WHEREAS, both the health of the individual patient and the welfare 
of society may be promoted in certain cases by the sterilization of mental 
defectives under careful safeguard and by competent and conscientious 
authority, and 

‘“WHEREAS, such sterilization may be effected in males by the operation 
of vasectomy and in females by the operation of salpingectomy, both of 
which said operations may be performed without serious pain or substantial 
danger to the life of the patient, and 
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‘*Wuereas, the commonwealth has in custodial care and is supporting in 
various state institutions many defective persons who if now discharged 
or paroled would likely become by the propagation of their kind a menace 
to society, but who if incapable of procreating might properly and safely 
be discharged or paroled and become self-supporting with benefit both to 
themselves and to society, and 

‘*Wuereas, human experience has demonstrated that heredity plays an 
important part in the transmission of insanity, idiocy, imbecility, epilepsy, 
and crime, Now, THEREFORE, we" 

‘*1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, That whenever 
the superintendent of the Western State Hospital, or of the Eastern State 
Hospital, or of the Southwestern State Hospital, or of the Central State 
Hospital, or of the State Colony for Epileptics and Feebleminded, shall be 
of opinion that it is for the best interests of the patients and of society that 
any inmate of the institution under his care should be sexually sterilized, 
such superintendent is hereby authorized to perform, or cause to be 
performed by some capable physician or surgeon, the operation of sterili- 
zation on any such patient confined in such institution afflicted with 
hereditary forms of insanity that are recurrent, idiocy, imbecility, feeble- 
mindedness, or epilepsy; provided that such superintendent shall have first 
complied with the requirements of this act.’’ 


‘ 


The superintendent must first present a petition to the special 
board of directors of his hospital or colony. This petition must 
state the facts, verified by affidavit, requesting that an order be 
entered by the board requiring him to perform the operation of 
vasectomy or salpingectomy, or to have the operation performed by 
some competent physician designated by him. The petition must be 
served on the inmate, together with a notice designating the time and 
place when the board may hear and act upon the petition, and also 
upon the legal guardian or committee of such inmate. The inmate 
may attend the hearing in person. Any party to the proceedings has 
the right to be represented by counsel at such hearings. 


‘*The said special board may deny the prayer of the said petition or if 
the said special board shall find that the said inmate is insane, idiotic, 
imbecile, feebleminded or epileptic, and by the laws of heredity is the 
probable potential parent of socially inadequate offspring likewise afflicted, 
that the said inmate may be sexually sterilized without detriment to his 
or her general health, and that the welfare of the inmate and of society 
will be promoted by such sterilization, the said special board may order the 
said superintendent to perform or to have performed by some competent 
physician to be named in such order upon the said inmate, after not less 
than thirty days from the date of such order, the operation of vasectomy 
if a male or of salpingectomy if a female; provided that nothing in this 
act shall be construed to authorize the operation of castration nor the 
removal of sound organs from the body.’’ 


The special board, superintendent, inmate, or his committee, guar- 
dian, parent, or next friend has the right to appeal, within thirty 
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days after the order, to the circuit court of the county or city in which 
the institution is located. 

Any party to such appeal may, within ninety days after the order, 
apply for an appeal to the supreme court of appeals. 


Washington 


Fifty mental and nervous ex-service patients, who have been cared 
for in a veterans’ ward at the Western State Hospital, Fort Steila- 
coom, have been removed to the new government hospital at American 
Lake. This hospital, which has recently been opened, includes 28 
buildings and has accommodations for 300 patients. 


STERILIZATION AND MentaL DEFICIENCY 


The Central Association for Mental Welfare of Great Britain, / 
which was founded in 1913 to act as a codrdinating and representative 
body on all questions affecting mental defectives and their relation to 
the community, has recently issued in pamphlet form the following 
statement of their position on the question of sterilization: 


THE PREVENTION OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


From the racial aspect, this problem is the most important which has 
to be faced in connection with mental deficiency. The promoters of the 
Mental Deficiency Act hoped for its solution by the segregation of defec- 
tives in institutions and colonies. The advocates of sterilization have in 
later years strongly pressed their method for the prevention of the 
increase of defectives. ‘The council of the association have recently 
given the question their most serious consideration and they referred it 
to the standing medical committee. The considered opinion of that 
committee is that sterilization is not at the present time a practical 
proposition. The council of the association are in complete agreement 
with this view. 

The Central Association for Mental Welfare has accordingly decided 
not to advocate the policy of sterilization, because they consider that it 
would only have a limited influence in preventing the increase of mental 
deficiency, that it would be attended with certain harmful results in 
other directions, and because its adoption is impracticable. 

It is very important to remember that although propagation by defec- 
tives is one of the causes of the spread of mental deficiency, nevertheless 
this is by no means the only social menace attaching to their presence in 
the community. If left unprotected and unguided, their lack of stabil- 
ity and control may lead them to commit serious crimes, such as theft, 
arson, assault, and even murder. Their inability to maintain economic 
independence results in vagrancy and destitution. Their helplessness 
in the face of obstacles frequently brings about their complete collapse 
at the first rebuff which they have to meet. The interests of the com- 
munity can only be adequately protected by the segregation of a 
considerable proportion of these persons in suitable institutions. 
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A sterilized defective would not be any less liable to these happenings 
than would one who was unsterilized. A defective woman, from the fact 
of her being sterilized and incapable of bearing children, would be more 
prone to illicit intercourse, to adopt a life of prostitution, and to spread 
venereal disease. 

It follows that segregation would still be needed in the case of a very 
large proportion of defectives. But if they are segregated, sterilization 
is unnecessary. On the other hand, there can be little doubt that any 
general adoption of sterilization would, in actual practice, lead to the 
non-segregation of a large number of defectives who should be under 
eare, and thus to an increase of the social evils mentioned. 

It is sometimes contended that defectives are happier at large than 
in suitable institutions, and that sterilization, by permitting their lib- 
erty, would consequently add to their happiness. The Council of the 
Central Association for Mental Welfare desire to protest most strongly 
against the suggestion that institution care entails unhappiness. It is 
true that some defectives resent such care, but it is almost invariably 
found that these are possessed of such strongly marked antisocial pro- 
pensities that their liberty would be a menace to the community. On 
the other hand, it is the general experience of those who have had many 
years’ practical acquaintance with defectives that the majority are far 
happier in suitable institutions, engaged in congenial occupations and 
having the companionship of their mental equals, than when they are 
exposed to the difficulties of an outside world to which they are incapable 
of adapting themselves. In many cases, indeed, such freedom amounts 
to the infliction of positive cruelty. 

Another claim frequently advanced in favor of sterilization is that, 
by doing away with institutional care, it would conduce to economy. 
The council of this association are convinced that this view is fallacious. 
They consider that the expense which would be entailed in maintaining 
defectives in workhouses, rescue homes, prisons, workhouse hospitals, 
and so forth, together with the cost of administrative and legal proceed- 
ings, would be greater than that involved in maintaining them in suitable 
institutions, where a certain amount of remunerative work is performed. 


Segregation the First Need. 

The only way of safeguarding defectives from the consequences inci- 
dent to their defect, and at the same time guarding the community, is by 
segregating those who have antisocial tendencies or whose homes afford 
insufficient protection. This has the same racial effect as sterilization, 
but it does more than sterilization in that it reduces the immediate 
social dangers. 

The Mental Deficiency Act goes a long way toward providing the 
necessary machinery, but unfortunately there are many areas of the 
country in which the act is still very inadequately administered. If full 
use were made of it, there ean be little doubt that the effect upon propa- 
gation would be as great as any that could be achieved by the steriliza- 
tion of certified defectives; whilst the effect in diminishing misery, 
vice, crime, and expense: would be far greater than could be achieved 
by means of sterilization. 

We therefore press for more institutions adapted to the needs of those 
persons. For if it is necessary for the safety of the community that 
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certain defectives should be deprived of their liberty—as it undoubtedly 
is—it is only just to them that we should make the deprivation as little 
irksome, and their surroundings as interesting and varied, as is possible. 


Supervision. 
Whilst it is necessary that defectives who are antisocial or insuffi- 
ciently protected at home should be removed to institutions, those who 


are quiet and easily controlled may be adequately protected by being 
supervised in their own homes. This involves: 
(a) The greater use of the section of the Mental Deficieney Act which 


makes provision in certain cases for the exercise of statutory 
supervision. 


(b) The development of voluntary associations to look after the inter- 


ests of such defective persons as cannot at present be dealt with 
under the Mental Deficiency Act. 


Supervision in its narrower sense implies simply home visiting, but 
more is necessary if constructive work is to be done. In every area 
there should be started occupation centers for the training of children 
excluded from special schools, and employment classes where older 
defectives who cannot get work in the open market can learn some 
handicraft and be usefully occupied. 

Conclusion 


The conclusions to which the Central Association has, therefore, come, 
are as follows: 


That segregation is the best method of dealing with certifiable 
defectives who cannot adapt themselves to the existing social code. 

That judicious and kindly supervision is the best method of dealing 
with those not possessed of marked antisocial propensities. 


It is considered that these are the foundations upon which a satis- 
factory national scheme for dealing with the problem of mental defect 
may be built up. The Mental Deficiency Act has laid these foundations; 
the building should now be actively carried on. 


Famity Care oF Mentau Patients 


Dr. Lev Taussig, of the Charles University of Prague, has called 
attention to an article on family care for mental patients, by Dr. 
Vaclav Skop, which appeared in a recent number of the Revue 
Neuropathologie. 

‘‘The author of this article’’, Dr. Taussig writes, ‘‘a leading Czecho- 
slovak worker in the field of social psychiatric care, argues strongly 
for the establishment of psychiatric colonies, the advantages of which 
along social, economic, and purely medical lines he has studied abroad. 
The author has recently made an intensive study of family care of 
mental patients in France and in Belgium in particular, in which 
latter country the Gheel colony is an incomparable example of this 
method of care. On the basis of his researches, the author has not 
hesitated to build up from a meager existing nucleus in Pogranice, 
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Slovakia, a large colony which now cares for approximately one 
hundred patients who otherwise would be committed to hospitals for 
mental disease. In his article the author gives sufficient proof of the 
importance of keeping independent of the hospital all matters of 
administration and medical supervision connected with the colony. 

‘*The advantages afforded by family care, according to the author, 
are these: 

‘*1, From the medical point of view, many chronic psychopathic 
patients show considerable improvement. Many schizophrenics, when 
placed in the care of a family, begin early to show an interest in 
their surroundings and work. Patients of unclean habits soon learn 
to care for cleanliness. It is self-evident, of course, that, clinically 
speaking, the ailments do not undergo any basic change; the patient 
persists in his hallucinations and mental obsessions perhaps to an even 
greater extent than when he was in the hospital. From the social 
point of view, however, the author points out an undeniable 
improvement in the condition of the patients. 

**2. Colony care would noticeably lessen the pressure on the over- 
full hospitals for mental disease. It is particularly those chronic 
schizophrenics who fill our hospitals as permanent inmates, sitting 
out their lives in dull apathy, who can be removed without any danger 
and placed in family care in the colonies. Through the removal of 
these chronic cases, our mental hospitals ought to revive at once and 
become what every conscientious psychiatrist wishes them to be— 
namely, modern hospitals serving primarily purposes of observation 
and care of acute cases. 

**3. More seductive, perhaps, may be the many financial advan- 
tages of the scheme. The average daily cost of a patient in a mental 
hospital is approximately thirty Czechoslovak crowns. The cost of 
maintaining a patient in an approved home is not over ten crowns 
per day. Thus every patient cared for in colonies would mean a say- 
ing of about 7,000 crowns annually. If we consider that in Czecho- 
slovakia the hospitals are caring for some 5,000 mentally unbalanced 
patients, of which admittedly nearly one-half could be entrusted to 
family care in colonies, we can see an annual saving of some 15,000,000 
crowns. This inviting picture, however, cannot of course be realized 
at once with all its advantages and in its entire scope. It is necessary 
first to establish—and with great care—colonies in suitable districts 
and to organize them under the supervision of specialists. 

‘Nor is there any doubt that properly established colonies could be 
utilized in caring for physically defective individuals, especially such 
as are suffering from chronic ailments and incurable nervous diseases. 
In this connection the writer makes express mention of the after- 
effects of sleeping sickness in its more virulent form. Moreover, it 
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would be possible to include also, in the broad and elastic scope of 
colony care, family care of mentally defective children. The author 
kere makes mention of the recently organized special section for 
children at the Gheel colony. It is his opinion that in this manner 
it would be possible to salvage many a child that has already found 
its way into a psychiatric institution or even a reformatory or prison.’’ 


MeEnTAL HyYGIene InN AUSTRALIA 


The following summary of the mental-hygiene situation in Aus- 
tralia appeared in a recent number of The Health Forum in an 
article by E. Morris Miller, who is chairman of the mental-hygiene 
section of the Public Health Association of Australasia: 

**1, Mental hospitals have been long established in all the states. 

‘*2. In Sydney the first psychiatric clinic at Broughton Hall has 
recently been opened, and it is associated with the department of 
psychiatry at the university. 

‘‘In Melbourne a scheme is under consideration to set up a psychia- 
trie clinic in connection with one of the large public hospitals. At 
present the Receiving Home at Royal Park serves (in part) the pur- 
poses of a psychopathic hospital. 

‘*3. In some of the states the laws relative to the care of the ‘insane’ 
are ‘strained’ to permit the reception of voluntary boarders, and in 
one or two instances legislative authority is provided. In this con- 
nection the sympathetic administration of highly competent officials 
has not waited upon a tardy and indifferent legislature. 

‘4, Very little is done in the way of social service as it is under- 
stood abroad. Investigations are frequently made, but the officials 
are not trained in the technique of this work. 

‘*5. While the three medical schools recognize the claims of psy- 
chiatry, Sydney alone has exalted them to the status of a chair. It 
might be noted that Queensland has a chair of medical psychology and 
another in psychology. Sydney also has an associated professor of 
psychology. 

‘*6. Regarding the mental defectives, most of the departments of 
education have formed either special classes or special schools, but 
in none of them are these classes on a satisfactory footing because of 
the lack of the necessary appropriation and legislative machinery. 
For similar reasons only spasmodic surveys have been made, and very 
little of lasting value has been accomplished in the directions of con- 
trol and supervision. It should be mentioned that the schools of 
education in the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne are under- 
taking preliminary work which will be demanded of them on a more 
extensive scale when legislation is forthcoming. 
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‘*In two or three states a few small private institutions exist for 
the care of defective children, and some are provided for in homes 
under the control of departments administering acts relating to the 
children of the state; but practically nothing has been achieved that 
indicates anything like an adequate attack upon the evils arising out 
of mental deficiency. Only the lowest classes, the idiots and the low- 
grade imbeciles, are placed directly in institutions, but these are not 
dealt with under laws relating to mental defectives. 

‘*TIn legislation Tasmania stands alone as yet. The Lee Government 
passed the first act in Australia dealing with the feebleminded class, 
and it has recently put the machinery in motion for coping with 
the problem as far as the finances of the state will permit. The survey 
for purposes of ascertainment and registration is quietly proceeding, 
and eventually the whole state will be covered. When sufficient data 
are ready, the Mental Deficiency Board will be in a position to make 


recommendations to the government for the establishment of a train- 
ing school under the act.’’ 


Tue True PsycHoLogist 


‘*For myself, I am convinced that neither the metaphysician, phi- 
losopher, mathematician, chemist, physicist, nor, strange as this may 
seem to some of my fellow psychologists, even the mechanic or mere 
computer, is or ever can become a good psychologist. All of them 
lack the instinct, insight, or flair needful here somewhat in proportion 
to their excellence in these fields. Their influence is de-vitalizing, 
de-animistic, de-anthropomorphizing, while psychology stands for the 
progressive refinement and final blossoming and fruitage of just 
these tendencies, which take their rise in biology. Thus, too, it comes 
that contributions are addressed to those in the author’s own group— 
testers write for testers, introspectionists and analysts each for his 
own set—as if authors gloried in being esoteric and caviar to the 
general and would feel broadcasting vulgar. . . 

‘*The true psychologist, born and bred, yearns with all his heart 
for a deeper understanding of man and of all his psychic life, past 
and present, normal and morbid, good and bad, at all stages of his 
life. He also regards every human institution as an expression of 
more basal human impulsions and interests because they shed light 
upon these, which constitute his primal nature. He feels a peculiar 
urge to be intensely human and to glimpse, feel, or strive in his own 
brief life for everything possible to man’s estate. If things go wrong 
in human affairs, he feels that there must somewhere be a psychic 
cause which it is up to him to detect and if possible to do his bit to 
remove. Thus he is called to-day to be a sort of high priest of souls 
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as in an earlier age the great religious founders, reformers, and crea- 
tors of cults and laws used to be, for the day of great leadership in 
these fields seems to have passed. If he is concerned, as he should be, 
with the education of the race, nation, or individuals, he is not content 
merely to fit for existing institutions as they are to-day, but he would 
develop even higher powers, which gradually molt old and evolve new 
and better institutions or improve old ones. He can never entirely 
forget the eternal challenge of the Sphinx riddle. He has a passion 
to know himself as he really is and how he came to be just what he 
is. He has a burning curiosity which may intermit and be diverted, 
but which never ceases to want to know a little more truly what life, 
love, the deep instincts, interests, and typical experiences, and birth 
and death and everything between, really are and mean. He is un- 
happy if he feels no sense of making some progress towards these 
goals.’’—G. Stanley Hall, Autobiography. 


THe PuHysician’s Famure 


‘*Why do doctors so often make mistakes? Because they are not 
sufficiently individual in their diagnoses or their treatment. They 
class a sick man under some given department of their nosology, 
whereas every invalid is really a special case, a unique example. How 
is it possible that so coarse a mahod of sifting should produce 
judicious therapeutics? very illness is a factor simple or complex, 
which is multiplied by a second factor, invariably complex—the in- 
dividual, that is to say, who is suffering from it—so that the result is 
a special problem, demanding a special solution. 

‘‘The principal grievance which I have against the doctors is that 
they neglect the real problem, which is to seize the unity of the in- 
dividual who claims their care. Their methods of investigation are 
far too elementary; a doctor who does not read you to the bottom is 
ignorant of essentials.’’—Amiel’s Journal, 22d August, 1873. 


Tue Notsy OFFICE 


Editorial, The New York Medical Journal 


The New York Medical Journal on several occasions has pointed 
out editorially the industrial menace of noise. There is no doubt that 
while the human organism may become habituated to the din of ma- 
chinery, constant exposure to auditory stimuli exercises a deleterious 
effect upon the nervous system. This is even more pronounced in the 
ease of brain workers, who must concentrate to greater degree upon 
their work than the manual laborer. Ideation is slower and the 
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finished product less accurate in an environment of gnashing adding 
machines, pealing telephone bells, and rattling typewriters. Leather- 
lunged Stentors rend the air with telephone conversations and the 
pest of pests, the gabby office mate, reduces the output of exact work. 
These interruptions make it necessary for the mind to switch on and 
off the target and, since the inertia of rest must be broken each time 
the continuity of effort is checked, the load which the human machine 
carries is thereby greatly increased. Is it any wonder that office 
workers as a class are more likely to have a subnormal state of nervous 
health and a shorter life span than does the group which labors in 
relatively quiet surroundings, when the greater strain to which they 
are subjected is considered? If it is necessary that the directing heads 
of large businesses be officed in sound-proof, silent rooms, how much 
more is it requisite that the stenographer, the clerk, or the proof 
reader have the benefit of a hushed office in which every sound is cut 
down to the irreducible minimum. 

Any one who has traveled widely must have been struck with the 
fact that the lower the civilization of a people, the more they indulge 
in purposeless noise. It is true that they have no pneumatic riveters, 
roaring airplanes, or screeching steam whistles, but the amount of 
entirely useless chattering, pounding, and vociferation which can go 
on in 4 native village is almost unbelievable. Their mental life is on 
a very low and narrow plane and concentrated thought, such as is 
required for creative effort, of rare occurrence. It is only when man 
reaches the higher levels of civilization that a definite effort is made to 
eliminate noise. Measured by this standard, many of our offices are 
still pretty far down in the development scale. 

It is well worth the effort of those who administer offices to hand 
out the SmLENcE sign and to undertake careful studies with the view of 
reducing the tumult in which many people are obliged to work. It is 
surprising how many sounds may be gotten rid of by proper office 
discipline—how easily a quiet telephone voice, far more effective 
than trumpet-tongued bellowings, may be cultivated; how much peace 
may be engendered by rubber castors, quiet typewriters, and padded 
adding machines. Every sound eliminated increases the general 
efficiency of the office force, and best of all there will be a codérdinate 
improvement in its mental health. 
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